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CYCLONE 
SPRING   COIL 


FENCE. 


The  demand  fur  the  Cyclone  Spring  Coil  Fence  has  been  so  jjreat,  and  orders  have 
flowed    in  so   rapidly,  that    we  are   at  the  present  time    unable   to    immediately  fill  orders. 
New  Machinery,  however,  is    on  the  water,  which    will  enable  us    to  adequately  cope  with  our"* 
increasingly  large  business.      In  the  meantime  orders    are  being    sent  out,  at  the  first  available 
opportunity,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received. 

"The   Cyclone    Spring    Coil    Fence    is    a   GOOD    Fence, 

and    Worth    Waiting   For.      Order   Now."  / 

Cyclone  Woven  Wire  fence  and  Gate  Co., 

SWANSTON  SIREET  (Corner  ol  Franklin  Street),  MMBOtlRNF. 


READING  FOR  EVERYBODY. 


TWELVE  NOVELS  for   I  4.     (\  o  in  Stamps.) 

TWELVE   POETS   for    14.     (1/5  In  Stamps.) 

Nothing  Better/or  FamiL  Reading  can  be  found. 


1.  CJJAELK8  O'lf ALLEY;   Charles  Levers  stirring  romance:  2. 

tolling   of    the    adventures    of    an    Irish    officer    in    the 
Napoleonic   Wars. 

2.  CONING8BY;    one    of    the    moat    famous    work*    of    the         3. 

statesman   novelist.  Lord   Beaconsfield. 
I,    THE  SCOTTISH   CHIEFS:    A  stirring  tale  of  the  days  of 
Wallace,  by  Miss  Jane  Porter. 

4.  THE  SCARLET  LETTER;    Nathaniel   Hawthorne's  master-         4. 

piece.     Tells    of    the    stern,    early    Puritan    doings    in 
America. 

5.  ALDEKSYDE;    a  charming  story  of  the  Scottish   border,         6. 

written  most  graphically  by  Annie  S.  Swan. 

6.  NEOMI,    THE     BRIGANDS    DAUGHTER:     the    title    ex- 

plains itdftlf.    The  novel  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of         6. 
that  popular  writer,  S.  Baring-Gould. 

7.  UNCLE  TOMS  CABIN.    An   epoch-making  book,   by   Mrs.         7. 

H.  Beecher-Stowe.    A  tale  of  the  slave  days  in  America. 

8.  THE   FIFTH   FORM  OF  ST.   DOMINIC'S;    one  of  the  best         8. 

stories    of    school    days    in    England.      Bright,    having 
plenty  of  incident.    By  T.  Baines  Reed. 

9.  THE  TOWER  OF  LONDON.     By  Harrison  Aineworth.    One         9 

of  the  most  popular  of  all  historical   novels. 

10.  FIVE  WEEKS  IN  A  BALIX)ON.     By  Jules  Verne.    To  read 

this   book    is    to    master    a    veritable    encyclopaedia   of        10. 
science. 

11.  GUY   FAWKES.     By    Harrison   Ainsworth.    A   tale  of  the 

Fiftb  of  November. 

12.  FRANKENSTEIN,  or  THE   MODERN   PROMETHEUS.     By        11. 

Mrs.  Shelley. 
1.    THE  EARTHLY  PARADISE.    By  William  Morris     Stories 
from    th:s    great   masterpiece    of   one    of    the    grea'est 
of  present-day   poets,    told   in   prose,    wth    copious   ex-        12. 
tract*  in  verse,  by  special  permission   of  tie  author. 
Send  only  !•.  (|d.  (la.    fd.   If  stamps  ,   mna  the   twelve   nove 
'•'  3a.  fid.   »h«  whole  library  of  twenty  four  volume*  will   b« 
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THE  POEMS  OF  WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT,  the 
Wordsworth  of  America.  This  edition  contains  speci 
mens  of  all  his  varioin  styles. 

CH1LDE  HAROLDS  PIIiGRIMAGF.  The  book  contains 
the  seoond  portion  of  Lord  Byron's  great  master- 
piece. It  is  more  popular  than  the  first,  as  it  deals 
with  the  poet's^  wandering  in  better  known    lauds. 

POEMS  OF  LIBERTY,  PROGRESS  AND  LABOUR,  by  John 
Greenleaf-WhiUJer,  the  Quaker  Poet  of  America.  He 
has  been  called  the  Poet  Laureate  of  the  Bjpfi 

WHITTIER'S  POEMS,  contains  his  autobiographical 
poems  and  selections  from  the  verse  he  wrote  against 
slavery. 

COWPER'S  POEMS,  including  a  collection  of  all  his 
poems  relating  to  animals. 

LEGENDS  AND  BALLADS.  A  Selection  of  the  best  known 
legends  and  ballad-  in  the  English  tongue. 

ST.  GEORGE  AND  THE  DRAG  )N.  That  portion  of 
8penser'8  Faerie  Queene  which  tells  of  the  adventures' 
of  the  Red  Cross  Knight 

THE  CAN    ERBURY  TALES,  in   which   Geoffrey   Chi 
telis  of  a  pilgrimage  from  London   to  Canterbury  fiv* 
centuries  ago. 

THE  PLEASURES  OF  HOPE,  and  others  poems,  by 
Thomas  Campbell.  The  .  cottish  poet  is  chiefly  known 
by  his  battle  poems.  The  Battle  of  the  Baltic.  H<>hen 
linden. 

THE  POEMS  OF  JOHN   KEATS      This  "  Poet   of   Beauty 
lived  but  25  years,  and  yet  he  was  one  of  the  gre;itc~t 
poets  of  the   19th    century.    All    his   best  masterp 
are  included  in  the  volume. 

IRISH  MELODIES,  and   other  poems,  by   the  greatc- 

Irish  poets,  Thomas  Moore. 
•  •  or   the  twelve    poets    will    be    sent    you    •»  -.turn. 

■  tnt,    ooet  free. 

Review*."   T.  and  Q.    Building,    Melbourne. 
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Minneapolu  Journal.] 

Wondet    Whit  Happened  to  the  Canary? 

THH  PEACE  LAD/  (to  the  Japanese  cat,  which  has  just 
devoured  the  Korean  canary) :  "  I'm  so  glad  my  dove 
didn't  happen  to  be  in  that  cage!" 
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f&  Emulsioh 


FOR 


EHESJ COMPIAMS^ 
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A  PAMPHLET  ON  INFANT  FEEDING  AND  MANAGEMENT  (48  pages)  FREE. 

^Menburgs  Foods. 

The  "Allenburys"  Foods  give  Strength  and  Stamina,  and  supply  all  that  is  required  for  the  formation 
of  firm  flesh  and  bone.  They  promote  perfect  health,  and  give  freedom  from  digestive  troubles 
and    the   disorders  common   to  children   fed   on   farinaceous   foods,  condensed   milk,  or  even   cows  mi'k 

ALLEN  &  HANBURYS  Ltd.,  LONDON,  and  Bridge  &  loftus-sts.,  SYDNEY. 


FOR  Is.  6d.  POSTED. 


"The  British  (louses  of  Parliament." 

This  is  a  collection  of  Nineteen  Beautiful  Permanent  Photographs,  some  of  the  most  exquisite 
we  have  seen,  together  with  a  Descriptive  Sketch. 

A  finer  Descriptive  Booklet  of  these  Historic  Houses  in  such  small  compass  could  not  b« 
imagined. 

Send  is.  6d.  either  in  Stamps  or  Postal  Note,  and  it  will  be  sent  you  by  return  mail.  It  is  just 
the  thing  to  lie  on  a  side  table  for  visitors  to  look  at.       Send  to 

"  Tht  Review  of  Reviews,"  T.  &  Q.  Building,  Melbourne. 
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Pasquiiw.]  [Turin. 

The   Hague  Conference  and    War       i  oods. 
The  Conference  has  decided  that  those  in  charge  of  steer- 
able    war    balloons    should    before    Dinging    down    explosives 
from  the  clouds  ask  pardon  of  the   unfortunate  inhabitants 
beneath ! 


Le  litre.]  TParia 

Disarmament  in  Sight. 

"  Gentlemen,  our  conference  will  not  have  been  held  in 
vain.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  informing  yon  that  in  order  to 
set  an  example  of  disarmament,  the  Republic  of  San  Marino 
has  decided  to  return  home  half  of  the  sixteen  men  ;- 
army." 


it* 


C5u/ 


Kladderadatsch.  j 

Disturbed  Nights. 

The  German  Michael  wonders  whether  that  brat  Africa 
will  ever  let  him  have  a  quiet  night  again. 

[After  a  period  of  tranquillity  troubles  have  once  more 
broken  out  in  German  South-Wesl   Africa. J 


PuncAJ 

The  End  and  Aim. 

Mr.  Watson,  explaining  the  Labour  Party's  attitude  at  the 

Qnion   Basaar,  »aid  that  the  Party  could  not  go  to 

the    extremes    favoured    by    the    out-and-out    Socialists,    but 

pointed    out    quite    explicitly    that    it    was    Socialism    that 

Labour  w;u  driving  at., 

HAMLET  WAT80N  (revised  version):  "Ah,  we  may  paint  the 
object  an  inch  thick  with  platitudes,  but  to  this  favour  must 
we  come!" 
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Miss  PHTLTPPINIS:  'Uncle,  I  know  a  handsome  ad- 
mirer of  mine  who  would  like  to  steal  me." 

(It  is  stated  that  the  Filipinos  will  welcome  any  move 
made  by  Japan  toward  acquiring  the  Island.— News  Item.) 


Novelties  Every  Mail 

.  SATISFACTION   GUARANTEED  .  . 

SHAVE, 

Tailor.  Hosier,  Shirt-Maker 


AND 


Ladies'  Tailor. 


260  COLLINS  ST., 

MELBOURNE 


(Next   Mmlen'a). 


TRADE 


^M^ 


OZVO/NE 


'A±y-> 


.  .  HEALTH  .  . 
OZONE  PHENYLE-Eirst-Class  Disinfectant. 

High  Bacteriological  Test  by 

R.  J.  BULL,  M.I). ,  B.S.,  Director  of  Laboratory, 

University,  Melbourne. 

Used  by  Hospitals  and  Recommended  ;by  Leading 
Doctors. 


OZONE    DEODORANT    POWDER 
Carbolic  or  Phenyle. 

The  Most  Effective  and  Sanitary  ever  Discovered. 

SILVER  CLOUD  AMMONIA— Ozone  Brand. 


(HOUSKWIKK'S  COMPANION). 

Indispensable    for    Washing    Purposes.        Keeps    the 

Clothes  White  and  Flannels  from  Shrinking. 

Should    be  always  used  in   Baths    for    Cleansing  and 

Healing  the  Skin. 


Eucalyptus  Oil 

Finest  Quality— Internal  and  External  Use. 

For  Coughs,  Colds,  Muscular  and  Nervous  Affections 
is  Unequalled. 

Brilliant   Stove    Polish. 

Time,  Labour  and  Patience  Saved. 

SPLENDID  LUSTRE  IN  A  FEW  SECONDS 


PETROLEUM  JELLY  (Similar  to  Vaseline). 

For  Cuts,  Wounds,  Bruises,  Sunburn,  Freckles, 

etc.,  etc. 

BE81    ON    THE    MARKET. 


HOUSEHOLD    FRIEND    (in  tins). 

No  Home  should  !>e  without  it.     Marvellous  Sale. 


Large  Stocks  of  Sewing  Machine  Oil.Cocoanut,  Carbolic. 
Athletic  and  Camphorated  Oils  always  in  Stock. 


.  .  Wholesale    Only  .  . 

SHAW  AGENCY  COMPANY 

"APOLLO  CHAMBERS," 

326  "  The   Lane,"  Melbourne. 

Agents— Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
Registered  Cable  Address    "BRILLIANT." 

A  u;c nta   K  ve r v  \vh ere . 
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Xorembi 


THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  LEXICON  AT  A  SMALL  PRICE. 


funk  &  Wagnall's 
Twentieth  Century 


STANDARD  DICTIONARY. 


The   Enlarged    IK  7-8  Issue   in  One  Volume   is   Now   Ready  for   Delivery. 
It  is  the  Favourite  in  the  Capitals  of  all  Nations.    Three  Royal  British  Generations  Pay  Their  Tributes, 

liritish  Royalty,  the  Emperors  of  Germany,  Russia,  Austro-Hungary,  China  and  Japan, 
the  Kings  of  Sweden,  Belgium,  Greece,  Portugal  and  Roumania,  the  Presidents  of  France, 
the  United  States,  Brazil,  Argentina,  Mexico  and  Switzerland,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  the 
ex-Queen  Regent  of  Spain,  the  late  King  of  Italy,  and  many  other  sovereigns,  besides 
princes,  noblemen,  field-marshals,  generals,  eminent  educators,  clergymen,  authors,  editors,  and 
thousands  of  men  and  women  in  nearly  all  lands  where  the  English  language  is  used,  have 
paid    great    honour    to    this    important    international    literary    undertaking. 

__-.  -— -  —  — .      Do    these    Sovereigns     and    the    greatest     authorities    in     nearly    every 
\^/   ■    I    ^f         country    in    the    world    pay    such    tributes    of   praise    to    the    Standard 

▼  w     M.  M.     JL         Dictionary  as  have  rarely,  if  ever  before,  been  given  to  a   literary  work? 

WHY   has  its  sale   reached   a   Half  Million   Copies  ? 

WHY    is    it    conceded    around    the    world    to    be    the    best     practical     dictionary    ever     made, 
and    the    greatest    triumph    of    modern    literature  ? 

W  HY    should    YOU   have    the    Standard    Dictionary    always    at     command     in     your    home, 
your    counting-house,    or    in    your    study  ? 

HERE  ARE  JUST  A  FEW  AMONGST  MANY  REASONS  WHY  : 


BECAU8B-IT  IS  A  NEW  WORK  FROM  COVER  TO 
COVfcR. 

BECAUSE— It  contains  92.000  more  Vocabulary  Terms 
than  any  other  Dictionary  of  the  English  language 
yet  completed.  The  STANDARD  now  contains  317.000. 
the  most  comprehensive  vocabulary  of  living  terms 
ever   gathered   together. 

BECaUSE  It  is  the  work  throughout  of  the  World's 
Lea. ling  Scholars  and  Special  is  .a  in  all  departments 
of  knowledge.  The  standard  employed  (inclusive  of 
those  employed  on  the  present  editi  >n)  257  hlgblv- 
paid  specialists;  the  Century.  81;  Webster,  53;  and 
other  dictionaries  but  a  very  few.  ii  any.  real 
specialists. 

BECAl'SK— The  Proper  Use  of  Capital  Initial  Letters  is 
indicated  throughout  the  entire  Vocabulary,  a  great 
assistance    to   correct   writing 

BECAUSE— Each  Word  is  Resielled  Phonetically  bv  the 
new  Scientific  Alphabet,  a  sure  guide  to  correct  pro 
nunciation.  Specially  valuable  in  the  case  of  foreign 
word* 

BECAUSE— The  commonest  meaning  of  the  Word  is 
riven  first;  then,  in  their  order,  the  rarer  mean- 
ings, obso  escent.  and  obsolete.  The  Et\  mology  is 
given  last,  thus  making  the  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 
easier  to  con-cult  than  others,  and  more  useful  for 
practical   purposes. 

BECAUSE— Disputed  Spellings  and  Pronunciations; 
Faulty  Diction.  Plurals  of  Irresrular  Formation; 
Bible  and  Apocryphal  Names.  Pronunciation,  etc., 
are  all  comprehensively  treated  bv  experts  in 
special    Departments. 

BECAU8E— The  Proper  use  of  Prepositions  has  been 
explained  and  illustrated,  thus  removing  a  great 
cause   of   stumbling,   even    with    well-educated    people 


BECAUSE— The  Compounding  of  Words  haB  been,  for 
ti,e  hrst  time  in  dictionary  making,  reduced  to  a 
scientific,  system,  instead  of  the  usual  haphazard 
method;  and  125.000  Synonyms  and  Antonyms  are 
given  in  connection  with  the  vocabulary,  thus  im- 
mensely increasing  the  range  of  one's  language  and 
the   power   of  expression. 

BECAUSE— A  New  and  Valuable  system  of  Group  In- 
dexes is  given,  by  which  the  facts  concerning  I  Hi- 
nt classes  of  words,  such  as  coins,  fruits, 
flowers,  measures,  weights,  carpentry,  printing,  as- 
tronomy, colours,  etc.,  are  easily  ascertained,  thus 
vasty  multiplying  one's  available  knowledge  on  any 
subject,  as   needed. 

BECAUSE- 1  he  Sources  from  which  Quotations  are  de- 
rived are  all  cited  minutely.  Nearly  100,000  volumes 
were  read  by  bii  readers  for  quotations  for  the  Dic- 
tionary, and  every  quotation  Iiub  been  verified  and 
is  located,  so  that  any  consulter  of  the  Dictionary 
can  find  it  and  examine  it  in  connection  with  the 
context. 

BECAUSE— The  10  COLOURED  PAGE-PLATES  are  mar- 
Tela  of  exquisite  art-work  and  definitive  value,  one  of 
these  alone  (the  Solar  Spectrum)  costing,  with  the 
accompanying  text,  above  tl.AX).  The  volumes  are 
richly  illustrated  by  more  than  5000  original  draw- 
ings, made  expressly  for  this  work.  All  living  ani- 
ma  s   are   drawn    to   scale. 

BECAUSE  A. I. 'it  on. a  Distinguishing  Features  are:  the 
Appendix  of  35.000  facts;  the  Department  of  Faulty 
Diction,  a  most  helpful  guide  to  the  correct  use  of 
English.  Amongst  the  other  features  recently  added 
may  be  mentioned  the  Names  of  Living  Personages 
of  D.fHcult  Pronunciation.  In  short,  nothing  less 
than  an  exhaustive  exam  nation  of  the  work  itself 
will  suffice  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  unique 
plan  and  comprehensive  scale  on  which  this  dic- 
tionary  is  made. 


AND   THE    FINAL    REASON    WHY    YOU    should    possess   this,  the  most  comprehensive  collection  ever  made  of 

Enelish    terms,    is 


BECAUSE-ITS  PRICE  is  the  only  Cheap  Feature  about  the  Great  STANDARD  DICTIONARY, 
and  this  should  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  all.  It  received  the  Highest  Award  of  any- 
English  Dictionary  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900.  at  St.  Louis  in  1904,  and  at  many  other 
competitive    exhibits. 

"If  I  could  not  get  another  copy,  I  would  not  take  £100  for  mine."— Rev.  Dr.  BURTON,  Banbury,  Oxford. 

Price  £5  5s.,  or  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  Commonwealth  or  New  Zealand,  £5  10s. 
Send  to  W.  H.  Judkins,  "  Review  of  Reviews,"  Temperance  and  General  Building,  Swanston 
Street,    Melbourne,    for   particulars. 
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BOOKS 

FOR  THE 

BAIRNS. 

New  Zealand  Orders,  8/6. 

This  Handsome  Present 

It  one  that  will  be  acceptable  to  either  very 

young  or  older  children. 

The   Books    are   cloth   bound,    pleasing  in 

appearance,  and  put  together  strongly. 

They  are  full  of  .  .  . 

NURSERY    RHYMES, 

FAIRY   TALES, 

FABLES, 

STORIES  OF  TRAVEL, 

Etc.,  Etc. 

Everyone  who  buys  the  Books  is  delighted 

with  them.      "Numbers   of  people 

repeat  orders  for  friends. 

You  Could  Not  Buy  a  Better 

BIRTHDAY   GIFT 

For   Your   Child. 


©IVLY 


CONTENTS: 


VOL.   I.— /Esop's   Fables. 

VOL.    II. — Baron    Munchausen    and    Sinbad    the 

Sailor. 
VOL.   1  IT. — The   Adventures  of  Reynard  the   Fox 

and  The  Adventures  of  Old  Brer  Rabbit. 
VOL.  IV. — Cinderella  and  Other  Fairy  Tales,  and 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales. 
VOL.  V. — Pilgrim's  Progress. 


VOL.    VI. — The    Story    of    the    Robins    and    the 

Story  of  a  Donkey. 
VOL.   VII.— The    Christmas    Stocking    and    Hans 

Andersen's  Fairy  Stories. 
VOL.    VIII— Gulliver's  Travels.      1.— Among   the 

Little    People    of    Liliput.      2.— Among    the 

Giants. 
VOL.    IX.— The    Ugly    Duckling,    Eyes    and    No 

Eyes,  and  The  Three  Giant*. 


Write,  enclosing  Ts.   6D.,  to 

The    Manager 

"THE   REVIEW    OF   REVIEWS," 

TEMPERANCE  &  GENERAL  LlfE  ASSURANCE  BUILDING,  Swanston  St.,  Melb., 

AND    IT    WILL    BE    SENT    TO    YOU,    POST    FREE. 
All   New  Zealand  Orders  should  be  sent  to  the  "Vanguard"  Office,  100  Willis  Street,  Wellington 
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Sorrmhrr    I,   1007. 


IF  YOU  have  difficulty.  In    obtaining    a  suitable   "  SWAN  "  please 

write   to   us    and    we    will    put    you    in   communication    with    the 

nearest  stationer  carrying  a  well  assorted   stock. 


ti 


SWAN 

FOUNTAIN 


tt 


Wholesale  only 


I  J.  A.   BDRKI) 

London,  Manchester,  Paris,  Brussels, 
New  York  and  Chicago. 

27  Jamieson-st.,  SYDNEY. 


Write  for  Catalogue. 
Post  Free. 


The  best  solution  of  the 
Hand-rearing    Problem. 

In  course  of  preparation    it    changes 

the  indigestible  curd  of  the  milk  with 

which  it  is  mixed  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  easily 

assimilated.      Infants  thrive  on  it ;  delicate  and  aged 

persons  enjoy  it. 

Benger's  Food  is  sold  by  Chemists,   &c,  everywhere 


GOOD      BUTTEK      AND      ltlCII      CREAM 


SERRADELLA 


THE    MILK    PRODUCING 
.    .    FODDER    .    . 

THE    SECRET     OF     THE     DANISH 
DAIRY     FARMERS. 


A  Crop  a    er  S    radella  out 
Wil      mi  ordinary  (  - 


Enriches    Poor    Soil 

GROWS     WELL 

ANYWHERE. 

Nature's    Own 
Fertiliser 

RESISTS    DROUGHT 

Unaffected  by   Floods 
Sample  Packet  2  6 

VOSTKH      ANYWHKRE 


ftTJWflFM 


r. 


Itoolo     '-jurying 
■  'lining    Qernia. 


by  w,,ic)i  ui-  Nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere  la  converted  into 


'Tilt.  must  imperii  nl  discovery  of  recent  times  is  the  . 

■*•  the  beat  and  cheap*  St  of  all  aoil  fertilisers.  The  air  we  breathe  cons  s'ts  of  about  one  part  of 
Oxygen  to  four  parte  of  Nitrogen,  and  It  haa  been  the  eiu»ire  quest  of  scientists  for  many  yeara  to  find  a  cheap  and  oertain 
war  of  gathering  the  Nitrogen  from  the  airand  applyiun  it  to  the  aoil.  This  haa  M*  been  done  and  a  germ  preparation 
called  "  Nil, n  Culture"  la  being  aold  at  Tery  high  prices  for  impregnating  v.irious  kind*  of  leguminotia  seeds.  -  Meanwhile 
the  still  mora  valuable  and  wonderful  discovery  haa  been  made  that  certain  plants  perform  the  same  work, 
end  are  in  fart  Nature's  aotlve  fertilisers.  While  the  scientists  were  slowly  evolving  their  theory,  Nature 
oarrled  on  the  proceaa.  and  Serradella  is  the  best  of  all  these  nitn>g,-iinos  fertilisers  for  the  Dairy  Farmer 
and  Cattle  Raiser.  It  is  eatima'ed  that  every  acre  of  Serradella  imparts  1  S  3  I  b  a.  of  Nitrogen  to  the  soil,  making 
poor  and  worn-out  land  eatable  of  growing  heavv  crops  of  wheat,  oats  or  other  cereals.  In  some  places  it 
has  been  found  thai  one  crop  of  Serradella  provides sufficient  f ertiliaer  far  three  crops  of  cereals.  This  is  good  news 
for  the  farmer,  hut  better  remains  to  be  told.  Serradella  is  the  ideal  fodder  for  Dairy  Cattle. 
It  is  practically  the  only  fodder  us.-d  in  Denmnrk  and  throughout  Germany,  as  it  has  been  found  to  greatly  enrich 
the  cream  and  tn  Improve  the  flavor  of  the.  butter  Th  a  lessill  t"  be  the  secret  of  the 
success  of  the  Danish  butter  in  London  and  elsewhere.  Serrail.'lla  cim  be  given  to  the  cattle  as  green  fodder 
or  made  into  hay  or  ensilage.  The  animals  enjoy  It.  Its  nutritive  value  is  equal  to  red  clover  and  it  yields  a  much  heavier 
crip.  It  is  not  a  perennial  and  it  cannot  become  a  p,  St.  It  grows  rapidly  and  soon  covers  ihe  ground  with  a  dense  mass  of 
herbage.  It  will  yield  two  generous  cuttings  in  the  season  and  serves  as  an  eicellent  pasture  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 
Now  it  the  time  to  plant  it  for  a  summer  crop.  It  may  also  he  grown  in  Autumn.  Sample  packet  of 
this  season's  seed,  guaranteed,  sufficient  fora  trial  plot,  8*.  *,).,  carriage  paid,  with  full  directions  for  cultivation. 
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International  Syndicate,]  [Baltimore. 

As  Wellman  Heads  Poleward. 

SHADE  OP  SIR  JOHN  FRANKLIN :    "This  dashing  for  the 
Dole  seems  to  have  gotten  a  new  wrinkle  since  I  tried  it." 


Stall's  Books. 


broogh  knowledge. 


225th  ThoisMd. 


The  Self  and 
Sex  Series 

has  the  unqualified 
endorsement  of 

Dr.  John  Clifford, 
Rev.  C.  M.  Sheldon, 
Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer, 
Rev.  T.  Spurgeoi, 
Dr.  Robt.  F.  Morton, 
Fred.  A.  Atkins, 
Dr.  Theo.  L.  Cuyler, 
Dr.  Francis  E.  Clark, 
Frances  E.  Willard, 
Lady  H.  Somerset, 

Eminent  Physicians  and 
Hundreds  of  Others. 

SYLVANUS  STALL.   D.D. 
BOOKS     TO     MEN.       By  Sylvanus  Stall.  D.D. 
What  a  Young  Boy  Ought  to  Know. 

What  a  Young'Uan  Ought  to  Know. 

What  a  Young  Husband  Ought  to  Know. 
What  a  Man  of  45  Ought  to  Know. 


BOOKS  TO  WOMEN. 


By  Mrs.  Mary  Wood- Allen.  M.D..  and 
Mrs.  Emma  F.  A.  Drake,  M.D. 


What  a  Young  Girl  Ought  to  Know. 

What  a  Young  Woman  Ought  to  Know. 
What  a  Young  Wife  Ought  to  Know. 

What  a  Woman  of  45  Ought  to  Know. 


4s.  net  per  copy  ;  postage,  6d. 

VIR  PUBLISHING  CO., 


Send  for  table  of  contents. 

T  A.R.  Imperial  Arcade,  Ludgate 
Circus,  London,  EX. 


By  Appointment  to 


H.M.  The  King 
and 


H.R.H.  The 
Prince  of  Wales. 


w  SALT  * 

"THE     HOSPITAL," 

London,  October   13th,  1906, 
says : — 

*  This  famous  salt  maintains  its 
qualities  for  digestibility  and 
savour.  Besides  chloride  of 
sodium  this  preparation  con- 
tains phosphates  which  render 
Cerebos  Salt  not  only  a  fla- 
vouring ingredient,  but  a  food 
in  itself." 

Wholesale  Agents: — Peterson  &  Co., 

Melbourne. 


Rheumatism,   Kidney  Troubles, 
Sciatica,  Etc., 

QUICKLY    CURED    BY    USING 

VAPOUR    BATHS 

AT   HOME.     Semd  for  Booklet. 
Baths   frorrj    30s.  Corrjplete. 

ALEX.  TROUP,  46  Royal  Arcade, 

MELBOURNE. 


PROSPECTING,  ASSAYING 

GOLD,  SILVER.   COAL   MINING. 

Instructor  :  Member  Init.  Mining;  Engra. 
Borland.        Wrlta  for  Pree  Proapectua. 


AMERICAN 


SCHOOL  o  CORRESPONDENCE 

<d     PRINCES  ST         AUCKLAND     HI 


HLe©H©ne 

EXCESS 


S3 


Permanently  cared  at  pa- 
tient's own  home  in  3  to  T 
weeks,  by  the  recognised 
TUBVEY  TREATMENT,  with- 
out inconvenience.  Reeu.ll 
assured.        Success    testified 


by  officials  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society 
Diocesan  Branches,  etc.  Report  of  Public  Test  sent  free. 
MR.  THOMAS  HOLMES,  the  famous  Church  of  England 
Temperance  Society  Missionary,  says:  "Indispensable  In 
my  work.'  The  Chronicle  says:  "A  remarkable  succeea." 
THE  ONLY  SYSTEM  UNDER  ENGLISH  MEDICAL  DIRECTION 
Write  in  confidence  (or  call  10  to  5)  Secretary  Turvey 
Treatment  Oo.  Ltd.,  19  Amberley  House.  Norfolk  8treet. 
Strand.  London. 


The    Review    of    Reviews, 


Sorvmber  J,  W, 


Cyclopedia  of 

Practical 

Quotations. 


30,000  with  86,000  lines  of 

Concordance. 
Proverbs  from  many  nations. 


Hon  Joseph  H.  Choate  (late  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  to  England)  says: — "The 
most  complete  and  useful  book  of  the 
kind." 

Invaluable  to  writers  or  speakers.  The 
wisdom  of  the  world  in  a  nutshell. 


Send   to 


PRICE— only    27/6     posted. 

W.    H.   JUDKINS, 

"Review  of  Reviews," 

Swanston   Street,  Melbourne. 


The 

New 

Cyclopedia 

of 

Missions. 


Invaluable  to  every  Student 
of  Missions. 


Price    Posted— 27/6 

Send  for  particulars  to 

W.  H.  JUDKINS, 

"  Review  of  Reviews," 
Swanston  Street, 
NfELBOl  knk. 


Does  your  Memory  require  Assistance  ? 
It  is  possible  to  aid  Memory 
Slow  Memories  may  be  made  quick  ; 
Dull  Ones  Bright. 


Loisette's.  . 


Assimilative 


.  .  Memory 


Will  give  you  the  key  to  obtaining  a  quick,  bright   memory. 
The  word,  the  phrase,    tin  n    lost   at   the   critical 

moment  may  be  yours  all   your    life,    waiting  at    yonr  hand 
if  you  get  this  Book  and  follow  its  simple  teaching*. 


The     Complete     LOISETTE    MEMORY    SYSTEM, 
which  has  been  endorsed    by  prominent    Educators,    Pro-    J! 

fessional  and  Scientific,  and   Business   Men   in  all   part--  of 
the  World,  i>  presented  in  this  Book. 


Send  H/-  to 

W.   H.  JUDKINS, 

"  Ri  VIEW  01    Ri.vn-  'a 

Swanston  St.,  Melbourne, 
and  secure  a  Copy. 
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Thk  Gulden  Staiks. 

(Coll.. type.  Portfolio  No.  i.) 

PORTFOLIO  No.  I. 
12  Modern  Pictures. 

Israel  to  Egypt  (Sir  E.  J.  Poyn- 
ten.  Tlie  Phoenicians  and  Early 
Britons  (Leisrhton),  The  Sisters 
(Miiiais),  Stream  in  Summer 
Time  (Leader).  First  Communion 
(P.  R.  Morris),  Fair  St.  George 
(Gilbert).  The  Cornfield  (Con 
stable),  Cordelia.  (G.  W.  Joy), 
The      Shortest      Way      to      School 

Hook).  The  Last  Evening  (Tis- 
Bot).  The  Boating  Party  (Heil- 
buth).  Rescue  at  Sea  (Morion), 
and  a  presentation  plate  of  a 
large  Collotype  reproduction  of 
The  Golden  Stairs,  by  Sir  Ed- 
ward   Hume-Jones. 

PORTFOLIO  No.  2. 

M  Tillo  for  the  Million. 
Six  Pictures  by  Murillo.  illus- 
trative of  the  parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son,  together  with  » 
presentation  plate  of  Raphael's 
"  Sistine   Madonna." 


Cultivate  -  - 
Artistic  Taste 


By  buying  our  Masterpiece  Art  Portfolios.  They  give  much 
better  value  for  |the  money  than  most  of  the  prints  which 
adorn  (?)  the  walls  of  many  a  home. 

We  are  Selling  off  our  stock  and  reducing  the  price  of 
Portfolios.  You  can  get  them,  if  you  order  promptly,  for 
is.  7d.  each,  post  free  !  The  Collotype  given  away  with  each 
portfolio  is  alone  worth  double  the  money. 

BEAUTIFUL  HALF-TONE  REPRODUCTIONS  OF 
FAMOUS   COPYRIGHT  PICTURES. 

The  Pictures  are  printed  on  plate  paper,  average  size  13  x  10 
inches.  Six  distinct  sets  are  offered.  Each  set  is  enclosed  in  a 
neat  portfolio.  Each  single  Portfolio  mailed  for  Is.  6d.  (Is.  7d. 
if  Stamps  sent),  or  the  complete  set  of  6  Portfolios  sent  for  9s. 


0«M 


CONTENTS  OF  PORTFOLIOS. 


PORTFOLIO  No.  4 

12  Famous  Pictures  of  Beautiful  Women. 

Head  of  a  Girl,  -*ith  Scarf 
(Greuze),  The  Artist  and  Her 
Daughter  (Mme.  Lebrun),  Ma- 
dame Mola  Raymond  (Mme. 
Lebrun),  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  (Gainsborough),  The  Hon. 
Mrs.  Graham  (Gainsborough), 
The  Broken  Pitcher  (Greuze), 
Portrait  of  the  Countess  of 
Oxford  (Hopner)  The  Countess 
of  Blessington  (Lawrence),  Lady 
Hamilton  as  Slinstress  (Rom- 
ney),  Portrait  of  Madame  Reca- 
-mier  (David),  The  Duchess  of 
Devonshire  (Gainsborough),  Mrs- 
Braddyll  (Reynolds),  and  a  Col- 
lotype reproduction  of  Queen 
Alexandra  (Hughes). 

PORTFOLIO  No.  5. 

Various  Pictures. 

A  Hillside  Farm  (Linnell),  The 
Youth  of  our  Lord  (Herbert), 
Ecce  Ancilla  Domini  (Rossetti), 
Rustic  Civility  (Collins),  Salis- 
bury Cathedral  (Constable),  Bur- 
chell  and  Sophia  in  the  Hay 
Field  (Mulready),  James  II.  Re- 
ceiving News  of  the  Landing  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  1688 
(Ward),  The  Pool  of  London 
(Vicat  Cole),  Reception  du  Dau- 
phin (Tito  Lessi),  and  presenta- 
tion plates  "  Joli  Cceur "  and 
"  Blue  Bower,"  by  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti. 


PORTFOLIO  No.  6. 

The  Royal  Portrait  Portfolio. 

Queen  Victoria  in  1836  (Fowler. 
Queen  Victoria  in  1851  (Winter- 
halter),  Queen  Victoria  in  the 
Eobee  of  the  Order  of  the  Gar- 
ter; Her  Majesty  Queen  Alexan- 
dra; His  Majesty  King  Edward 
VII.;  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales;  H.R.H.  Princess  of  Wales; 
The  Princess  Royal;  The  Coro- 
nation of  Queen  Victoria;  The 
Marriage  of  Queen  Victoria; 
Windsor  Castle ;  Balmoral  Castle ; 
Osborne  Hause;  and  a  Collotype 
picture  of  Queen  Victoria  at 
Home. 

PORTFOLIO  No.  7. 

Two  Fine  Colotypes, 

The  Cherub  Choir  (Sir  Joihua 
Reynolds,  P.R.A.),  Venice  (J.  M. 
W.   Turner.    R.A.).' 


REMEMBER.— Any  single  portfolio 
mailed  to  any  address  for  1s.  6d. 
in  Money  Order  or  Postal  Note, 
or  is.  76.  Stamps.  The  set  of  6 
portfolios  sent  for  9s. 


The  Secretary  Ballarat  Fine 
Art  Gallery  says:— "One  of  the 
sets   is   worth   half-a-guinea." 


"THE   REVIEW    OF    REVIEWS    FOR    AUSTRALASIA," 

Temperance   &t    General   Life  Assurance    Building,   Swanston-st.,   Melbourne. 
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HEARNE'S  BRONCHITIS  CURE 


Tub  FAMOUS  REMEDY  For  Hu  th«  Largeit  Sale  of  any  Chest  Medicine  In  Australia 

COUGHS,    BRONCHITIS,   ASTHMA   AND   CONSUMPTION. 

Those  who  have  taken  this  medicine  are  amazed  at  its  wonderful  influence.  Sufferers  from  any  form  of  Bronchitis,  Cough,  Difficulty  of 
Breathing,  Hoarseness,  Pain  or  Soreness  in  the  Chest,  experience  delightful  and  immediate  relief  ;  and  to  those  who  are  subject  to  Colds  on  the 
Chest  it  is  invaluable,  as  it  effects  a  Complete  Cure  It  is  most  comforting  in  allaying  irritation  in  the  throat  and  giving  strength  to  the  voice, 
and  it  neither  allows  a  Cough  or  Asthma  to  become  Chronic,  nor  Consumption  to  develop.  Consumption  has  never  been  known  to  exist  where 
"Cosghs"  have  been  properly  treated  with  this  medicine.  No  house  should  be  without  it,  as,  taken  at  the  beginning,  a  doee  is  generally 
sufficient,  and  a  Complete  Cure  is  certain.  

Remember  that  every  disease  has  its  commencement,  and  Consumption 
is  no  exception  to  this  rule. 


C-r  BEWARE  OF  COUGHS! 


ASTHMA. 

A    FIVE   YEAES'   CASE. 
AT  TIMES  VERY    BAD  INDEED 


QUICKLY    AND    COMPLETELY    CURED    BY     HEARNE S 
BRONCHITIS  AND   ASTHMA   CURE. 


Mr.  Hearne.  Dear  Sir.— For  five  or  six  years  I  was 
troubled  with  asthma,  at  times  very  bad  indeed.  I  was 
very  ill  just  after  Christmas,  so  sent  to  the  local  chemist 
for  a  bottle  of  your  Bronchitis  and  Asthma  Cure.  I 
took  the  first  dose  on  going  to  bed,  and  was  not  trou- 
bled that  night.  I  finished  the  medicine,  and  have  not 
had  a  touch  of  the  asthma  since.  I  tell  everyone  about 
It.  M.   MURRAY 

Postmistress,  Pampoolah.  Manning  River,  N.8.W 


BKOMeHlTIS    AND    ASTHMA. 


A    8YDNEY    RESIDENT    8UFFERED    FOR    OVER    SIXTY 
YEARS. 

SO   BAD   THAT    HE    DARE   NOT   STTR. 

RELD3VED   IN    A    FEW    MINUTES    BY    HEARNE'S 

BRONCHITIS  CURE. 

iVOULD   GIVE   £50   FOR   THE   SAME   BENEFIT   RATHER 
THAN    SUFFER. 

Mr.   W.   G.   Hearne. 

Dear  Friend.— Chronic  Bronchitis  I  had  from  birth. 
and  I  am  now  66  years  old.  Some  time  back  I  con- 
tracted Asthma,  and  for  months  I  was  so  bad  that  any 
remedy  that  had  previously  relieved  smothering  was  of 
no  use  to  me.  I  was  so  bad  that  I  dared  not  stir,  and 
spent  the  worse  night  I  ever  had.  When  in  a  conver- 
sation, Mr.  March,  J. P.,  of  Balmain,  Sydney,  kindly  told 
me  that  a  friend  of  his  was  using  your  Bronchitis  Cure, 
and  that  it  was  good.  So  my  sister  bought  me  a  bottle 
of  it.  and  in  a  few  minutes  after  taking  the  first  dose 
I  could  breathe  a  little.  The  next  day  I  was  better,  and 
kept  getting  t>etter  every  day.  To-day  I  am  better 
than  I  bave  been  for  the  last  seven  years.  I  took  the 
mediciae  as  directed,  six  bottles,  and  it  cost  me  less 
than  £1.  I  would  give  £60  for  the  same  benefit  rather 
than  suffer  as  I  did.  Please  make  what  use  of  this 
ctter  you  think  fit,  if  by  so  doing  it  would  only 
cause  one  to  get  rid  of  this  fearful  complaint.— Yours 
'aithfully. 

WILLIAM   CANHAM. 
106  Curtis  Road.  Balmain,  Sydney 


Mr.  Hearne,  Chemist. 

Sir,— I  am  thankful  to  say  that  the  medicine  you  sent 
for  Asthma  has  had  a  wonderful  effect.  I  have  not 
taken  all  the  Bronchitis  Cure.#  as  I  did  not  need  it: 
therefore  I  send  you  my  hearty  good  wishes  for  your 
future  success.  I  myself  will,  for  the  benefit  of  others, 
make  it  known  to  all  I  know.  I  am  73  years  of  age  — 
Yours  truly.  JOHN   BRAY. 

Alliance-street.  Clunes,  Victorin 


HAY     ASTHMA 

A    8EVERE    ATTACK    RELIEVED    IN    TEN    MINUTES    HV 
HEARNE'S   BRONCHITIS  CURE. 
THE   EFFECT   WAS  WONDERFUL. 
Mr.   W.  G.  Hearne.    Dear  Sir. — About  three  weeks  ago. 
while  in  the  vicinity  of  musty  chaff,  I  gradually   felt  a 
difficulty  to  breathe.     My  nose  began  to  run,  and  to  all 
appearances   I  was  developing  a   severe   attack   of   Bron- 
chitis  or   Asthma.     At    last,    could    stand    it  no    longer 
I    then    tried    your   Bronchitis    Cure,    and    its   effect   was 
wonderful.     In    less    than    ten    minutes   I    was    all    right 
again.    Such  a  result,  and  so  quick,  astounded  me.    This 
is  no  exaggeration,  I  am  pleased  to  say— Yours  truly, 

S.    H.   MAYO. 
Meredith.  Victoria 


"  I  was   a   broncbial   subject  for   nearly  40  years,   but 
have  found  Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure  a  perfect  remedy." 
E.   EDHOUSE,   J.P., 

Stawell  Brewery 

Stawell,  Victoria. 
Your    Bronchitis    Cure    is    a    splendid    medicine.       It 
is  the  best  bedicine  1   have  ever  used   for  Coughs,   Colds 
on  the  Chest,  and  Sore  Throat." 

(Mrs.)   JOHN  McKENZIE. 

Werona,  Victoria. 

"I  suffered  very  much  from  Asthma  for  four  years, 
and  tried  lots  of  so-called  cures,  without  deriving  any 
benefit.  I  got  a  bottle  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure,  No.  la. 
last  Friday,  and  a  bottle  of  your  No.  2  Medicine,  for 
obstinate  Asthma,  on  Saturday.  Since  the  first  dose  of 
your  No.  2  Medicine.  I  have  not  had  the  wheezing  at 
all." 

V.    CAMERON, 
"  Leongatha."   Riversdale  Road, 

Hawthorn,  Melbourne 

Your  Bronchitis  Cure  really  acts  like  m  a 

(Mrs.)  E.  L.  8YMES, 
Narracoorte  Hotel,  Narracoorte, 
South  Australia 


"As  my  purchases  show,  your  remedies  are  increasing 
in  sale.  From  time  to  time  I  hear  people  speaking 
about  the  good  results  obtained  from  them.  Wishing 
von  a  very  much  enlarged  sale  and  great  prosperity." 

JOHN    KING. 

Chemist,  Ballarat. 

I  have  purchased  a  small  bottle  of  your  Bronchitis 
Cure,  and  have  only  taken  four  doses,  and  am  glad  to 
tell  you  that  I  am  cured." 

J.    WRIGHT. 

c/o  Mr.    D.   McLean. 

Camperdown,  Victoria 


I  was  laid  up  for  twelve  months  with  Broncliit  - 
during  which  I  tried  many  remedies,  without  success 
I  used  two  bottles  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  am  now 
'■ompletely  cured." 

JAME8   WILLIAMS. 
Huntly  Street.  Elsternwick,  Melbourne 


HEARNE'S    BRONCHITIS    CURE-SMALL    SIZE,    2/6  |    LARGE    SIZE, 
Sold  by  Chemists  and  Medicine  Vendors,  and  by  the  Proprietor, 


4/6. 


W.   G.   HEARNE,    CHEMIST,    GEELONG,    VICTORIA. 

Forwarded  by  Post  to  any  Address  when  not  obtainable  locally. 
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Art   and   Commercial  Art. 
Yesterday  and  To-day— A  Study  in  Theatrical  Evolution. 


KEEP    YOUR    STOCK 
WELL    WATERED. 

"Steel  Star"  Windmills  are  very  efficient 

Each  Section  is  made  of  First  quality  Steel,  and 
galvanised  after  being  put  together — effectually  pro- 
tecting bolts,  nuts,  cut  edges,  etc.,  from  rust.  The 
Main  Casting  is  heavy  and  strong.  Bearings  long 
and  babbitted.  Wheel  and  turntable  revolve  against 
ball  bearings — reducing  friction  to  a  minimum  (which 
explains  one  of  the  light-running  features  of  the  Mill). 

Irrigation  Plants  to   work  by  Wind,  Hand, 
Steam,  Oil  and  other  powers   quoted   for. 

JOHN  DANKS  &  SON,  Prop.  Ltd. 

391  Bourke-st.,  Melb.    324-330  Pitt-st.,  Sydney. 


THIS    IS    ONE    OF    THE    MANY    STYLES 
OF   THE  .  .  . 

£3  3s.  Suits, 

That  for  Material,  Style,  Cut  and  Finish  are 

UNEQUALLED  IN   MELBOURNE. 

Gall  and  Inspect  the 

JNTew  A^utumn   Suitings, 

Or  will  be  pleased  to  forward  Patterns  on  Application. 
Each  Suit  made  on  the  Premises  at 

Bussell,  Robson  &  Bussell's, 

246, 248,  250  &  252  BOURKE  ST.,  MELBOURNE 
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EVERY  HOUSEHOLD  AND  TRAVELLING  TRUNK  OUGHT  TO  CONTAIN  A  BOTTLE  Of 

ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT' 


A    SIMPLE  REMEDY  FOR  PREVENTING  AND  CURING 
BY  NATURAL  MEANS 

All    Functional    Derangements   of  the   Liver,  Temporary  Con- 
gestion arising  from  Alcoholic  Beverages,  Errors  In  Diet, 
Biliousness,   Sick    Headache,  Giddiness,  Vomiting,   Heartburn, 

Sourness  of  the  Stomach,  Constipation,  Thirst, 

Skin   Eruptions,  Bolls,  Feverish  Cold  with    High  Temperature 

and  Quick  Pulse,  Influenza,  Throat  Affection*  and 

Fevers  of  all  kinds. 


INDIGESTION.  BILIOUSNESS.  SICKNESS.  &o.— "I  hare  often  thought  of  writing:  to  toll  you 
what  'FRUIT  SALT'  has  done  for  me.  I  used  to  be  >  perfect  martyr  to  Indigestion  and  Biliousness.  About  six  or  seven 
jears  back  my  husband  suggested  I  should  try  '  FRUIT  SALT.'  I  did  bo,  and  the  result  has  been  marvellous.  I  never 
have  the  terrible  pains  and  sickness  I  used  to  have  ;  I  can  eat  almost  anything  now.  I  always  keep  it  in  the  house  and 
recommend  it  to  my  friends,  as  it  is  suob  an  invaluable  pick-me-up  if  you  have  a  headache,  or  don't  feel  just  right. 

Yours  truly (August  8,  18S0)." 

The  effect  of  ENO'S  '  FRUIT  SALT  '   on    a   Disordered    Sleepless   and    Feverish    Condition    la   simply  marvellous. 
It  la,  in  fact,  Nature'a  Own  Remedy,  and  an  Unsurpaased  One. 


i 


CAUTION.— See  Capsule  marked  Eno's  'Frviit  Salt.*    Without  it  you  have  a  Worthless  Imitatiom. 
Prepared  only  by  J.  C.   ENO,  Ltd.,  at  the  'FRUIT  SALT'  WORKS,  LONDON,  by  J.  C.  ENO'S  Patent. 


FURS   CONFECTIONERY. 

JAMES   STEDMAN,    LIMITED, 

*  The  LION  BRAND 

Lion  Brand       i8  Rich  in 

Confectionery  is  rhe  besf              Flavour. 
There  is  no  better  


Sole 

Manufacturers 

of  the  Famous 

LION   BRAND, 

and    Importers   of 

English, 

American, 
and  Continental 
Sweetmeats. 
If  your  palate  needs  pleasant  refreshment ,   be  sure  and  ask   for 

Stedman's    GIPSY 


Absolutely  Pure 

and 

Wholesome. 


FORTUNE     TELLERS. 


A  delicious  Confection  enveloped  in  pretty  fringe  edged  wrappers,  containing  humorous  questions  and  answers. 
This  Novel  Line  is  packed  in  Fancy  4-lh.  Boxes,  3d.  and  Bd.  Cartons,  also  in  id.  Gipsy  Fortune  Tellers' 
Hats.     Our  Latest  Novelty, 

LANKEE-BILL    (The    Unselfish    Toff-E), 

A  delightful  Toffee,  manufactured  with  assorted  flavours,  and  enveloped  in  one  of  the  most1  up-to-date  "and 
practical  Cartons  in  Au-t  a  ia  The  l.ankee  Hill  Carton  U  perforated  in  sections,  thus  allowing  the  purchaser 
to  break  off  the  Toffee  in  small  pie- 

JAMES  STEDMAN  Ltd.,  145  Clarence  St.,  Sydney. 

For  mutual  advantage,  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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International  Syndicate.] 


[Baltimon 


A  Bill  that  is  Always  Paid. 


THE  BILL  COLLECTORS:   "If  you  had  taken  time  to  have 
looked    after    ua    properly    when    we    were    children    you 
wouldn't  have  this  bill  to  pay  each  year." 


Depury's  Remedy 

for  ASTHMA. 

Used  with  Success  for  Over  40  Years. 

OBTAINABLE    AT    ALL    CHEMISTS. 

KGE1VTS  : 

MELBOURNE— Duerdin  &  Sainsbury.  Flinders  Lane. 
SYDNEY— Elliott    Bros.,     O'Connell    Street;     Australian 

Drug  Co.,  O'Connell  Street. 
BRISBANE— Elliott  Bros,  and  Taylor  &  College. 
HOB  ART— A.  P.  Miller  <fc  Son. 


FOR     MAN.    WOMAN    AND     CHILD. 

Relieves  All  Suffering 
Cures  Disease. 


The  Lambert 
Snyder  Vibrator 


When  your  head  aches  you  rub  your  temples.  Why?  BecauM 
vibration  is  Nature's  own  remedy,  and  rubbing  is  Nature's  crude  way 
of  creating  vibration  and  starting  the  blood  going.  Disease  is  only 
another  name  for  congistion.  When  there  is  disease  or  pain,  there 
you  will  find  the  blood  congested  and  stagnant.  There  can  be  no 
pain  or  disease  where  the  red  blood  flows  in  a  rich  and  steady  stream. 
Good  circulation  means  good  health.  Congested  circulation  means 
disease  or  pain. 

THE    LAMBERT   SNYDER  VIBRATOR   will  give  marvellous 
results   in  the   following  cases  :— 

Rr  eumatism,  Sciatica.    Lumbago,    Gout,   Deafness, 

Head   Noises,    Ringing  in   the   Ears,    Stomach 

Trouble,    Indigestion,  Constipation, 


Locomotor  Ataxia 
Paralysis 
Writer's  Cramp 
Nervous  Debility 
Neuralgia 
Neurasthenia 
Goitre 
Weak  Eyes 


Asthma 

Earache 

Toothache 

Catarrh 

He»dache 

Insomnia 

Weak  Heart 

Sprains 


Lameness 
Pleurisy 
Varicose  V„ins 
Varicocele 
Bronchitis 
Hay  Fevet 
Piles 
Anaemia 


and  early  Btages  of  Bright's  Disease. 
Price  15s.,  postage  Is. fed.  extra.  Booklets  Free 

The   LAMBERT   SNYDER   CO., 
139   King   Street,   Sydney. 


THE 


Young  man's  magazine 

A  Literary  Journal  for  Young  Men. 

PUBLISHED    MONTHLY. 

POST   FREE,   3S.   6d.    PER    ANNUM. 


Bright,    Interesting,  Original   and   Instructive 
Reading  Matter: 

No   House  where  there  is  a  YOUNG  MAN  should  be 

without  "THE  YOUNG  MAN'S  MAGAZINE." 
Send  Order  to  Editor  "Young  Man's  Magazine,"  Box  322,  Wellington.  N.Z 


A    DRJNK  TO    ENJOY 

winsfons 


EDINBURGH 


FRAGRANT 
PURE  •  • 
INVIGORATING 


kiiiii 
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The  TRUMPETER  PHONOGRAPH 


with  Mica  Diaphragm. 

TO    BE  OBTAINED 
ONLY  FROM   THE 


And  Ten  Records, 

carefully  packed  and  forwarded,  carriage 
paid,  for  20/- 

We  have  sold  over  One  Thousand  of  these 
truly  marvellous  Loud-Speaking  Machines  dur- 
ing the  last  year,  and,  notwithstanding  the  addi- 
tional duty  of  16  per  cent,  placed  on  these 
goods,  our  present  limited  stocks  will  be  sold 
at  the  above  prices. 

The  Mechanism  is  strongly  made,  on  strong 
ornamental  bronzed  base,  with  Speed  Regulator, 
Handsome   Nickelled   Horn  and    Reproducer, 
All  Standard  Size  Records  Fit  the  Machine. 
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IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


EDISON 

Gold-Moulded 
Records 

Reduced  from  1/9  to 

1/6  Each. 

Catalogues  Free. 


Edisonia  Wholesale  Supply  Stores, 

238    SWANSTON    STREET.    MELBOURNE. 


IMMENSE    SUCCESS. 

FROOTOIDS 

THE  new  cure  for 
HEADACHE,  INDIGESTION  &  CONSTIPATION. 


The  immense  number  of  orders  for  FROOTOIDS  sent  by  post  direct 
to  the  Proprietor  is  convincing  proof  that  the  Public  appreciate  their 
marvellous  curing  power.  They  cure  quickly,  are  elegant  in  appear- 
ance, and  pleasant  to  take.  Leading  Chemists  and  Storekeepers  are 
now  stocking  them.  Retail  price,  i/6.  Ask  for  them  locally^  and 
so  encourage  business  in  your  own  district.  If  not  obtainable,  send 
direct  to  the  Proprietor,  \V.  G.  Hearne,  Chemist,  Geelong,  Victoria. 


Granular    Lids. 


CURED     WITHOUT     OPERATION. 

TD      DDHPT17D      OCUL,ST 
•    Ii.    rliUvlJLli,    OPTICIAN, 

478  Albert  Street,  MELBOURNE. 

A    SPECIALIST    IN    ALL    EYM    COMPLAINTS 


T.  R.  PROCTER  would  remind  his  Patients 
throughout  Australia  that,  having  once  measured 
their  eyes,  he  can  calculate  with  exactitude  the 
alteration  produced  by  increasing  age,  and  adjust 
spectacles  required  during  life  without  further 
measurement. 


Ectropian. 


^ffl^ 


PROCTER'S  UNIVERSAL  EYE  OINTMENT  as  a  family  Salve  ha*  no  equal:  cures  Blight,  acre  and  inflamed  Kr*a 

Granular    Kyelida,  Ulceration  of  the  Kyehall.  and    restores    Kyelashes.     ?  (J,  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  Statea.     No  cartfsrf 

housewife  should  be  without  PROCTER'S  EYE  LOTION,  more  especially  in  the  country  places.as  Inflammation  is  g*a*> 

rally  the  forerunner  of  ah  diseases  of  the  Bye.    An  early  application  would  cure  and  prevent  any  further  trouble  with  the  KrM 

Bottlma    «'•  and  3  6,  post    free  to  any  part  of  the  oolonies.        By  Baths.   6d.        Interstate  Stamp*  add  10  per  oent. 
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BOOKS  FOR  THE  BAIRNS. 


NOVELS. 


All  Strongly  Bound  in  Cloth. 
MOST    SUITABLE     FOR     USE    IN     SCHOOLS. 


BOOKS    FOR    THE    BAIRNS. 


lursery    Rhyme*,    and   Nursery   Tales    ...   ...    ...  4d. 

["he   Ugly  Duckling:,   and  Eyes  and  No  Eyes  4d. 

Nie  Adventures  of  Reynard  the  Fox,  and  the  Adventure* 

of   Old   Brer   Rabbit   4d. 

Cinderella,   and  Other  Fairy  Tales,   and   Grimm's  Fairy 

Tales   4d- 


L'he   Story  of   the  Robins,   and    the   Story   of  a  Donkey    4d. 

NOVELS,    4d.   Each. 


The    Christmas    Stocking,    and    Hani    Andersen's    Fairy 
Stories  —    <*\. 

Gulliver's     Travels— 1.   Among:      the     Little     People     of 
Lilliput.     2.  Among:   the   Giants   ...  ...   ...    M 

Baron  Munchausen,  and  Sinbad   the  Sailor  —  «.—   •..    «d 

iEsops   Fables   ,„  V»  «,  «.«,■,«.«■  m,  •»«•«•«*   .~    M 


larles  O'Malley,  and  Coningsby. 
[idshipman  Easy,   and  The  Scarlet  Letter, 
ldersyde,  and  Noemi  the  Brigand's  Daughter 
rankenstein,   and   Stories  of  Sevastopol. 


Round  the  World  In  Eighty  Days,  and  The  True  History  ol 

Joshua  Davidson- 
Guy   Fawkes,  and  The  Tower  of  London. 
Lay  Down  Yonr  Arms,  and  Five  Weeks  tn  a  Balloon 
The  Conscript,  and  Tartarin  of  Tarasoon. 


POETS,  4d.   EACH. 

The  Earthly  Paradise,  and  The  Poems  of  W.  Cullen  Bryant        St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  and  The  Canterbury  Tales 
Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage  (Pt.  II.).   and  Walt   Whitman.  Tbe  pleagureB  of  Hop#,  ^  The  Poem8  of  John  K#aU 

Irish   Melodies,  and  Paradise  Lost  (PL  04. 
Oowpsr's    Poems   and   Dryden's   Poems.  Robert   Browning. 


Whittier's    Poems    of    Liberty,    Progress    and    Labour,    and 
Whittier's   Poems. 


ADD    ONE    SHILLING    PER    DOZEN    FOR    POSTAQB. 

One  Teacher  writes :—"  Your  abbreviated  Novels  of  good  writers  are  just  the  thing,  and 

are  really  good  value." 


Send  to  the  MANAGER 

"THE    REVIEW    OF    REVIEWS," 

Temperance  and  General  Life  Assurance  Building,  Swanston  [Street,  Melbourne. 
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A  >BEAUTIFUL  PICTURE  OFFERED  FOR  ONE  SHILLING. 


jUR  beautiful  Collotype  Pictures,  when  framed  and 
hung,  add  to  the  charm  and  attractiveness  of  any 
home.  Thev  are  supplied  at  the  extremely  low 
price  of  2/6  each.  Many  experts  have  valued 
them  at  10/6,  so  none  can  excuse  themselves  for  having 
bare,  unsightly  walls  on  the  ground  of  expense. 

We  do  not,  however,  want  you  to  buy  the  pictures 
without  knowing  more  about  them,  so  we  are  ofiering  to 
send  Albert  Moore's  lovely  picture  "  Blossoms,"  for  the 
nominal  price  of  1/-,  post  free  Do  not  trouble  to  buy  a 
postal  note — enclose  twelve  penny  stamps  in  your  letter, 
containing  order  coupon,  and  mail  to-day. 


LIST    OF    COLLOTYPES. 


26 


eac 


h. 


BLOSSOMS.     By  Albert  Moore,  R.A.     (Size,  6j  x  32  in.)     Mailed 
to  anyone  sending  Coupon  for  1/-. 


a. 


7- 

8. 

9. 


THE  FIGHTING  TEMERAIRE. 

x  I3i  in.) 


By  J.  W.  Turner,  R.A.     (18 
By   J.   C.   McWhirter, 


JUNE    IN    THE    AUSTRIAN    TYROL 

R.A.     (i8J  x  12J  in.) 

A  SUMMER  SHOWER.     By  C.  E.  Perugini.     (12*  x  19  in.) 

THE  MONARCH    OF   THE  GLEN.     By  Sir  Edwin  Landseer. 
(I4i  x  I4i  in.) 

BEATA  BEATRIX.     By  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.    (14  x  18  in.) 

THE  CORNFIELD.     By  Constable.    (14J  x  i6f  in.) 

THE  VALLEY  FARM.     By  Constable.     (14*  x  16J  in.) 

CUPID'S  SPELL.     By  J.  A.  Wood,  R.A.    (11**184  in.) 

PROSERPINE.     By  D.  G.  Rossetti.    (9  x  19  in.) 

(The  sires  given  are  of  the  actual  Pictures,  and  do  not  include 
the  white  mounts.) 


These  famous  pictures  look  best  in  a  green  or  brown  frame,  with 
gold  edging.  The  Collotype  process  excels  all  others.  The  Director 
of  the  National  Gallery,  Melbourne,  says  they  surpass  photographs  or 
steel  engravings. 


COUPON. 


Please   send   me 
I  enclose  #/- 

Name 


BLOSSOMS,"  tor  wbicb 


To  "The  Review  of  Reviews/ 


rlb« 


J 
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Twenty-Eight  Magnificent 
COLOURED  POST-CARDS 


For  2s.   Post  Free. 


THE   OLD    HOMESTEAD. 


&  c>  a 


SERIES  No.  I, 

(14  Cards.) 

The  Harbour  at  Venice 
Purity 

The  Shepherd's  Star 
The  Wedding  Party 
A  Neighbourly  Chat 
Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun 
Sunset  on  Long  Island 
Berkshire  Brook  In  Autumr 
A  Passing  Storm 
Landscape  {yorot) 
Ju  gmem  of  Paris 
Autumn 

Thre-  Boatmen  of  Barce- 
lona 
The  Fishermen's  Return 


These  Post-Cards  have  been  specially  produced 
for  us  by  the  New  Colourtype  Process. 

They  are  reproductions  of  Original   Oil    and 

Water  Colour  Paintings  In  all  their 

Natural  Colours. 

Now  that  the  postal  restriction,  which  prohibited 
wiiting  on  the  address  side  has  been  removed,  Picture 
Post-Cards  will  be  much  more  used,  especially  as  the 
Post  Office  officials  take  great  pains  not  to  damage  the 
picture. 

a  a  a 


SERIES  No.  2. 

(14  Cards) 

The  Chess  Players 

Youth 

A  Summer  Day  In  Holland 

Waters 
The  Fortune  Teller  (Detti) 
Venice  (Canal) 
The  Evening  Meal 
Highland  Sheep 
The  Old  Homestead 
The  Puritan  Girl 
Preparing  the  Fete 
Sunset  on  Mount  Hood 
The  Young  Mother 
Street  Scene  In  Venice 
An  Old  Salt 


\?  q? 


HARHOUR    AT    VENICE. 


Picture     Post-Cards      are      becoming 
more  and  more  popular,  but  the  best  should  b< 
used  ;    that   is  why  you    should  write  for  on 
series  at  once. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  particulars  given  tha-t  the  tw 
series  embraces  a  variety  of  land  and  seascapes,  head* 
domestio  subjects,  animal  life,  etc.  They  exceed  i 
beauty  and  finish  richness  and  variety  of  design,  an\ 
thing  on  the  market 

It  is  of  these  pictures,  which  are  now  for  the  first  tin. 
reproduced  as  Post-Cards,  that  Sir  PHILIP  BURN 
JONES  writes  :— "  I  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  e> 
pressing  my  admiration  for  the  high  standard  of  exce 
lenoe  obtained  in  the  ooloured  reproductions  of  pain; 
ings,  which  I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  othi 
day,  and  I  wiBh  them  all  the  success  they  so  undoubted! 
deserve." 

The  Two  Series  (28  Cards).  2s.  post  free. 
Series  No.  I    (14  Cards),  Is.  post  free. 
Series  No.  2  (14  Cards),  Is.  post  free. 
THE   MANAGER 

"THE  REVIEW  Of  REVIEWS," 

Temperance  and  General  Life  Assurance 

Building,  Swanston  Street,  Melbourne. 
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GAUNTS     WATCHES 


Q AUNT'S    "CHAMPION"    WATOHE8. 
■■■metal  Kevless  Lever  Watch,  jewelled  with  10  jewels,  only  2ll- 

Oaint'i  " Standard-  Silver  English  le>er,  «6  lOi..  £7  10$: 
■very  watch  heart  our  Guarantee.    Visitors  are  Invited  to  inspect  our 
Showrooms,  which  contains  the  latest  and  moat  complete  stock  of 
jewellery,  Electroplate  Silver  Ohurchplate.      Eyesight   Tested  Gratis. 

WATOHMAKERE. 
OPTIOIANS).     JEWILLint. 
••7-339     IOURKI     STREET,     MELBOURNE. 


T.  CAUNT  &  CO., 


THE  "VANCUARD" 


Is  the  official  organ  of  the  New  Zealand 
No-License  Party  It  is  the  livest,  most 
up-to-date,  and  interesting  paper  of  its 
kind  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  All  No- 
License  sympathisers  should  take  it,  be- 
cause (i)  it  is  imperatively  necessary  for 
the  good  of  the  movement  that  such  an 
official  paper  should  exist;  and  (2)  it  will 
keep  you  posted  and  educate  you  in  No- 
License  matters  in  the  most  forward  of 
the  Australasian  countries. 

New  Zealanders  read  it,  and  Australians 
cannot  do  better  than  fo"ow  their  ex- 
ample. 

Send  5s.  for  a  Year's  Subscription  to 
VANGUARD"    Off  ICE,   WILLIS    STREET, 

WELLINGTON. 


TALES   FROM   OLD   FIJI.        * 

By  Rev.   Lorimer  Fison,  M.A.,  D.D. 

This  book  should  be  upon  the  bookshelves  of  every  reader 
of  "The  Review  of  Reviews."  Its  175  pages  are  filled  with 
matter  which,  from  first  to  last,  is  entrancing.  It  is  a  series  of 
word  pictures,  taking  the  reader  back  into  the  old  dark  days 
of  heathendom.  Some  of  the  legends  are  exceedingly  beau 
tiful.  The  book  is  splendidly  illustrated.  To  anyone  inter- 
ested in  the  folk  lore  of  the  people  of  our  own  Southern  Sea*, 
it  would  prove  a  source  of  great  literary  delight. 

The  chapter  on  "  How  the  Samoans  First  Got  Pigs "  i» 
amusing,  and  that  on  "  The  Beginning  of  Death  "  is  tenderly 
magnetic  in  its  setting  of  grey. 

The   Book   is    Handsomely  Bound    in  Cloth.     It  is   10m 
x  6^in. 

Send  6/-  only  in  Stamps,  Postal  Note,  or  Money 
Order  to — 

"THE    REYIEW    OF    REYIEWS," 

Temperance   and   General    Life   Assurance    Building-    Swanston  Street,  (Melbourne* 

And  it  will  be  sent,  securely  packed,,  post  free. 
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Editor 


WILLIAM   H.  JUDKINS, 

Review  of   Reviews "  for  Australasia. 


W.  T.  STEAD, 

Editor  English  "Review  of  Reviews." 


DR.  ALBERT  SHAW, 

Editor  American  "Review  of   Reviews. 
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Melbourne,  October  10. 
Rarely  has  such  a   magnificent  gift 

"EdwardWHson"    been     made    t0     the     pubUc     tha" 
Bequest.  tnat     which     has     been     made     by 

the    trustees    of    the    late    Edward 
Wilson,    one    of    the    former    proprietors    of    the 
Argus  newspaper.      When    Mr.    Wilson    died    some 
years  ago,   he  left  his  fortune  in  trust  for  philan- 
thropy,   and    year    after    year    the    public    has    wit- 
nessed  the   spectacle  of  the  Argus   distribution — a 
distribution  which  has  always  been  employed  wise- 
ly and  judiciously  in  the  assistance  of  the  best  phil- 
anthropic efforts,  and  which  always  appeals  to  one's 
best  impulses.     It  is  a  public  lesson  every  year  in 
our    duty    to    our    neighbours.       Many    thousands 
of      pounds      have      been      distributed      annually 
with     the     regularity     of     clockwork,     and     it     is 
not    at    all    extravagant    to    say    that    the    hearts 
of     thousands     upon     thousands     of     people     have 
been    gladdened    by    the    kindliness    and    goodness 
which  prompted  this  splendid  beneficence.     But  the 
public  received  quite  a  pleasurable  shock  the  other 
day     when  it  was  announced  that  the  trustees  were 
prepared  to  give  ,£100,000  towards  the  erection  oi 
a  new  hospital  in  Melbourne.     Former  distributions 
had  touched  the  imagination,  but  what  shall  be  said 
of  this?      It   fires  the  imagination   and  inspires  the 
spirit.      It  is  truly  splendid.     The  community  has 
not    received    such    a    leading    to    the    high    paths 
of    the   common    good    for    a    long    time.      A    new- 
hospital  is  badly  needed,  but  there  seemed  little  pros- 
pect of  its  becoming  a  realised  fact,  and  when  the 
public  read  the  news  of  the  proposed  gift,  it  gave 
a  gasp  of  pleased   surprise.      It   seemed   almost   in- 
credible.    One  hundred  thousand  pounds  !     The  im- 
agination ran  riot  in  trying  to  conceive  it.      It   will 
be  necessary  for  the  public  to  show  its  gratitude  in 
something  more  than  words,   however,   and  to  back- 
up this  splendid  gift  by   subscriptions  of  its  own. 
A  big-hearted  impulse  like  that  which  inspired  Mr. 
Wilson   does   not  end   in   the  actual   benefit   which 
is   derived    by    the    needy    public;    it  enriches   the 
whole  community  morally,  and,  inspiring  others  to 
do    likewise,    opens   fountains   of   charity    in    many 
other   hearts   that   otherwise  would   have   remained 
sealed. 


It    is    rather    curious    to    note    that 
while  NTew  South  Wales  is  contem- 


Victorian  Bakers 

and 

The  Wages  Board    plating  the  introduction   of  a   Bill 
to  provide  for  Wages  Boards  after 
the  manner  of  those  in   Victoria,   in   place  of  the 
cumbrous    Arbitration    Act,    the    bakers    of    Vic- 
toria should  have  set  the  Wages    Board    in    their 
State  at  defiance.    Victorians  have  boasted  that  the 
Wages  Board  would  make  strikes  impossible,   but, 
alas,  the  very  people  whom  the  Wages   Board  was 
formed   to  help     are  the   first   to  flout   it.        It    is 
almost  impossible  to  measure  the  folly  and  impru- 
dence of  the  men.     A  principle  which  has  given  an 
example  to  other  States,  and  indeed  to  some  of  the 
older  countries  of  the  world,   is  so  lightly  thought 
of   by   some  of   the  men   who  enjov  its   privileges, 
that  they  repudiate  its  findings,   and  go  on  strike. 
Bakers  in  Melbourne  got  £2    10s.   a  week.     They 
wanted  £2   14s.     The  Wages  Board  approved  the 
rise,  but  the  Appeal  Court,  presided  over  by  Justice 
Hood,    decided   on    the   evidence  submitted'   to   him 
that  there  was  not  justification  for  it,   that  the  cost 
of  living  had  not  increased  sufficientlv  to  warrant  it, 
and  that  the  rise  in   wages   would   mean  a  hardship 
to  other  workers.      Now   the  proper  thing  to  do  under 
the   law     is  to  abide   by    its   provisions,    and   to  ex- 
haust all   the   resources  of  the   law   to  get  an   un- 
favourable decision   reversed.      It   would   have  been 
possible  to  have  got  a  re-hearing,  especially  as  the 
bakers   said    they   could   submit   fresh   evidence   to 
support  their  case.      But   instead   of  this,   thev  re- 
sorted to  the  barbarous  methods  of  a  strike.     They 
struck,    but   people   still   got   bread,    as   some   few 
years   ago     the  engine-drivers   struck,    but   the  train 
service  went  on.     Xow  the  Wages  Board  is  one  of 
the  most  beneficent  pieces  of  legislation  to  workers 
imaginable.      Compared   with  old   methods,   or  want 
of   methods,   when  men   had    to   strike   in   order   to 
make  their   demands,   often   righteous,    known,    the. 
Wages  Board  is  civilisation  versus  barbarism,  sweet 
order  versus   wild  chaos  and  anarchy.      In  ninetv- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred    the  workers  have  bene- 
fited by  the  principle,  and  because  in  the  hundredth 
the  men  did  not  get  all  they  wanted,  they  struck— 
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folly  of  the  most  idiotic  character.  Moreover,  it  is 
not  as  though  the  wages  at  present  given  were 
starvation. 

But    the   strike    came   to   a   sudden 
The  End  t -nd,   after  about  three  days'   dura- 

the  Strike.        tion'  and  tnat  tne  bakers  nave  won» 
ami    won    all    the    way     completely, 

must  !*•  acknowledged  by  even  the  employ 
They  found  the  pressure  brought  to  bear 
on  them  SO  great  that  it  l>ecame  impossible 
to  hold  out  against  it.  Certain  parts  of 
tin-  city  were  canvassed,  and  with  a  considerable 
amount  ol  success,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
ke  their  bread  only  from  shops  which 
pai  [s.     A  number  of  the  employers,  there- 

fore, felt  it  Incumbent  upon  them  to  yield  to  the 
pressure  and  to  grant  the  extra  money.  There  was 
no  shortage  of  hands  to  do  the  work.  Plenty  of 
labour  was  available,  but  no  business  could  stand 
against  methods  like  these.  It  is  a  good 
thing  that  further  trouble  has  been  prevented,  ami 
we  thoroughh  agree  with  the  payment  of  £2  14s. 
We  are  in  favour  of  the  best  wages  that  can  be 
paid  being  paid  in  any  calling,  and  are  thoroughly 
in  sympathy  with  the  men  who  desire  to  get  a  better 
wage,  and  are  also  glad  that  they  are  securing  it. 
but  with  the  method  of  obtaining  it  we  express  a 
most  emphatic  disapproval.  That  the  men  should 
e  resorted  to  a  strike  in  order  to  secure  their 
is  one  of  the  most  shocking  examples,  not  only 
of  unfairness,  but  also  of  folly,  that  has  been  mani- 
d  for  some  time;  and  this  is  written  in  the 
interests  of  the  workers.  We  are  so  firmly  con- 
vinced of  the  Tightness  of  the  principle  of  the 
Wages  board,  ami  ol  the  benefit  which  must  accrue 
to  workers  from  its  operation,  that  we  feel  it  ought 
to  he  guarded  most  jealously,  and  thai  the  workers 
themselves  should  be  the  most  loyal  subscribers  to 
its  principle.  Yet  they  have  flouted  it  on  more  than 
don.  turned  their  backs  upon  the  very 
tiling  which  has  speil  so  much  success  to  them  in  the 
past,   and   whieh   will   still    do  so   in   the   future   if   i; 

rlv    respected.     The   workers   have  every- 
thing to  gain  by  observance  of  the  lav.  ing 

to    lose   by    its    non-observance  ;    but    defiance   of   the 
law   is  the  ]ast  thing  that  workers  should  indulge  in. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  Victorian 
The  Government    does   not   propose   the 

Appeal  Court.  aliolition  of  the  Appeal  Court  in 
connection  with  the  Wages  boards. 
There  is  really  no  need  for  it.  The  men  who  sit 
upon  the  Board  are  experts,  and  deal  with  the  pi 
tical  issues  of  the  case,  and  it  is  morally  certain 
that  while  the  Appeal  Court  exists  neither  party- 
will  be  very  willing  to  abide  by  the  decisions  of  the 
ges  Boards.  It  is  only  natural  that  each  should 
strive  to  exhaust  all  the  resources  of  the  law  in 
their  own  bvoh.il f.     It  would  do  away  with  needless 


friction  and  be  much  more  satisfactory  to  both  par- 
ties if  appeals  were  abolished.  The  Government 
intends  to  do  away  with  the  Reputable  Empl< 
clause,  and  this  is  certainly  :i  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, but  it  would  have  been  far  better  had  it  ^one 
a  little  farther  still  and  done  away  with  the  main 
cause  of  disturbance.  When  some  half-dozen  men, 
representing  each  side  of  a  dispute,  meet  together 
and  arrive  at  a  mutually  satisfactory  decision,  it 
is  not  likely  that  any  grave  injustice  will  be  done 
to  either  party.  The  aim  of  Parliament  should  be 
to  make  processes  of  justice  simpler  instead  of 
complicated. 

Whatever  sympathy  ma)   have  been 

_.      *  manifested  for  the  men  is  likely   to 

Judgment.  nt'     dissipated     when     it     becomes 

known   that  fifteen  members  of  the 
Union  who  remained  loyal  to  their  employers  v. 
visited   with   a   very   heavy   punishment   at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Union  after  the  strike  was  sett 
It   was  generally   anticipated    that    there   would    be 
some   difficult)    over   these   men,   but   it   was   n< 
imagined  that  so  drastic  and  heartless  a  resolution 
would    have   been    carried    as    that    which    pro\ 
that  one  foreman  should  Ik-  fined  £$0,  four  other 
foremen  JQ20  each,  and  ten  journeymen  jQ$  each. 
This  savours  of  something  so  brutal  and  autocratic 
that  it  is  certain  to  alienate  very  much  sympathy. 
The    bakers    won    so    completely    that    they    could 
afford  to  be  generous,  but  their  action  smacks  much 
of  that  of  men  who  have  got  the  other  fellow  down 
and   are   determined   to   crush   him   by   any   means, 
fair  or  foul.    The  spirit  of  justice  has  been  so  flouted 
that  it  would  come  somewhat  as  a  relief  to  know- 
that  the  men  affected  refused  to  : 
cision. 

Australia's  first  fight  again  ' 
Trusts  leged    combine    is    likely    to 

the  People.        place.     The  Commonwealth  already 
possesses  some  legislation  to  enable 

it   to    fight    against    any    combination    that    exists    for 
the   restriction    of    trade,    and    it    is   stated    that 
New    South    Wales   coal    vend    has    been    combining 
with  certain  steamship  companies  to  the  restricti 
of  legitimate  trade  with  other  firms.      The  posii 
is  said   to  be  to  the  effect  that  coal   which   is   sup- 
plied to  any  of  the  States  will   not  be  sold  to  any- 

unless  it  is  to  be  carried  in  ships  beloi 
ing  to  companies  which  are  associated  with  the  vend. 
That  means  that  no  interstate  supplies  could 
purchased  at  the  mines  by  any  but  the  steamship 
companies  belonging  to  the  combine.  One  ship- 
owner states  that  he  wanted  coal,  was  asked  its 
destination,  and  refused  when  it  was  told  that  it 
was  for  an  interstate  demand.  Now  a  combine  in 
itself  is  not  at  all  a  thing  to  be  condemned.  A  union 
may  exist  for  a  perfectly  legitimate  purpose,  and, 
even  if  it  goes  as  far  as  a  combination  to  raise  the 
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price  of  a  certain  article,  it  need  not  necessarily  be 
an  oppression  and  restriction  of  trade.  The  in- 
justice would  of  course  come  in  if  discrimination  was 
made  between  buyers.  It  would  seem  in  this  case 
as  though  there  is  some  justification  for  the  sup- 
position that  trade  is  restricted.  A  document  has 
been  published  which  purports  to  be  a  draft  agree- 
ment between  the  coal  vend  and  the  inter-State 
shipping  combine.  It  has  also  been  said  that  the 
document  as  far  as  is  known  has  not  been  signed, 
but  is  regarded  as  "  an  honourable  understanding 
between  the  parties."  This  document  provides  that 
the  coal  companies  agree  to  sell  to  the  purchasing 
agents  all  the  coal  that  may  be  required  to  supply 
trade  in  the  States,  and  not  to  supply  any  coal  to 
any  other  persons.  The  parties  named  in  the  docu- 
ment are — The  Howard  Smith  Co.  Ltd.,  Hud- 
dart  Parker  and  Co.  Pty.  Ltd.,  and  Messrs.  Mcll- 
wraith,  McEacharn  and  Co.,  who  are  styled  the  pur- 
chasing agents. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  the 

Increased  j*°wer      legislation    already    in   existence    is 

Combines.  insufficient  to  deal  effectively   with 

the  question  of  combines  and 
trusts,  inasmuch  as  the  Act  does  not  give  the  neces- 
sary authority  to  examine  books  and  documents. 
The  Government,  therefore,  has  just  introduced  a 
Bill  which  will  give  them  that  power,  and 
it  is  likely  that  on  its  passing  some  steps  will  be 
taken  in  order  to  test  the  position.  The  new  Bill 
will  throw  the  onus  of  proof  upon  the  persons 
affected.  The  matter  will  be  watched  with  the 
keenest  interest,  for  this  is  the  first  time  that  the 
help  of  the  Government  to  prevent  a  "  combination 
for  the  restriction  of  trade  "  will  have  been  in- 
voked. No  one  has  any  objection  to  a  combina- 
tion on  the  part  of  certain  individuals  to  improve 
their  position,  so  long  as  others  are  not  shut  out  of 
the  field.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
in  dealing  with  the  question  of  coal  it  touches  a 
matter  of  the  people's  daily  need,  and  everything 
concerning  it  which  is  likely  to  affect  the  people's 
necessary  supplies  inimically  should  be  watched 
solicitously .  by  a  Government.  It  is  not  like  a 
manufactured  article,  but  is  one  of  nature's  great 
gifts ;  and  any  attempt  to  exploit  it  for  personal 
ends  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  people  who  are 
dependent  upon  it  should  be  fiercely  resisted. 

Contemporaneously      with    the    an- 

n  the  nouncement  that  there  is  a  combina- 

Price  of  Coal.      ^on  between  the  coal  vend  and  the 

inter-shipping  combine  which  acts 
to  the  detriment  of  the  public,  it  has  been  an- 
nounced that  the  sale  price  of  coal  shall  be  raised 
one  shilling  a  ton.  The  connection  seems  an  intimate 
one.  It  is  alleged  that  the  present  price  does  not 
yield  sufficient  return,  and  that  the  increase  is  no 
more  than  is  necessary  in  order  to  provide  for  ex- 


penses and  a  fair  margin  of  profit.  This,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  is  quite  within  the  proper  limits 
of  any  company,  and  nothing  could  be  said  against 
it,  but  it  is  rather  curious  that  it  has  happened 
about  the  same  time  that  the  suspicion  of  a  com- 
bination has  arisen.  A  rise  in  the  price  of  coal  is 
not  likely  to  be  resented  by  the  miners,  as  they 
share  in  it.  Out  of  the  shilling  rise  to  increase  the 
price  to  ns.  a  ton  they  will  receive  fourpence.  In- 
deed they  are  angry  that  the  price  has  not  been 
raised  by  two  shillings,  when  they  would  of 
course  reap  a  proportionate  benefit.  It  is 
only  right  and  good  that  any  benefits  secured 
like  this  should  be  shared  by  the  men  who  are  doing 
the  work,  and  there  is  not  only  no  feeling  against 
this,  but  a  vast  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  it.  It 
is  rather  remarkable,  however,  that  the  price  of 
coal,  like  most  other  things,  seems  to  be  steadily 
advancing,  and,  if  the  tendency  for  everything  lo 
rise  keeps  on,  the  purchasing  power  of  money  will 
be  very  much  lessened. 


The  S.4. 
Franchise 
Difficulty. 


The  trouble  in  the  South  Australian 
Parliament  over  the  Franchise  Bill 
has  been  settled,  at  any  rate 
for  a  time.  The  Conference 
which  took  place  between  representatives  of 
the  two  Houses  has  resulted  in  a  com- 
promise being  arrived  at  which  the  Labour  Party 
will  accept,  although  reluctantly.  The  following 
is  the  basis  of  agreement: — "Any  person  occupy- 
ing premises  for  which  he  is  paying  not  less  than 
jQil  per  annum,  shall  be  entitled  to  be  enrolled  an 
elector  for  the  council.  2.  'Any  person  a  registered 
proprietor  of  a  Crown  lease  on  which  are  improve- 
ments of  ^50  belonging  to  such  registered  proprie- 
tor. 3.  Sub-section  3a  to  3e  inclusive  agreed  to  be 
inserted,  namely  : — (a)  every  officiating  minister ; 
(b)  every  head  teacher  »of  a  college  or  school  resid- 
ing in  premises  in  connection  with  such  college  or 
school ;  (c)  every  postmaster  and  postmistress  in 
charge  of  and  residing  in  a  building  or  in  connec- 
tion with  a  post-office ;  (d)  every  railway  station- 
master  residing  in  premises  belonging  to  His  Ma- 
jesty's Government  and  the  State  of  South  Aus- 
tralia ;  (e)  every  member  of  the  police  force  in 
charge  of  a  station.  4.  Statutory  declaration  as  to 
qualification.  5.  Power  to  returning  officer  for 
State  to  call  on  any  person  on  roll,  or  claiming  to 
be  on  roll,  for  proof  of  qualification.  6.  Referen- 
dum to  be  withdrawn  from  Bill,  and  a  consulta- 
tive referendum  to  be  taken  forthwith."  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  reduction  is  a  good  deal  lower  than 
previously,  having  come  down  from  ^25  to  £,17 
(the  Labour  Party  desired  ^15).  The  basis  of  the 
franchise  is  also  extended  to  a  very  few  people. 
Although  it  is  something  to  know  where  the  Legis- 
lative Council  draws  the  line  of  intelligence  and 
fitness,  when  one  comes  to  look  into  the  details  of 
the   basis   they   will    be   found    to    be    exceedingly 
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amusing,  >m<l  one  does  nol  wonder  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  still  dissatisfied,  It  has,  however,  done  a 
wise  thing  in  accepting  the  compromise.  It  in  no 
way  weakens  the  Government,  but  leaves  it  still 
to  broaden  the  franchise  still  further  in  days 
to  <onn-.  and,  at  the  same  time,  will  allow  it  to  go 
on  with  very  necessarj  legislation  which  was  being 
hung  up  inconsequence  "t   the  disagreement. 


The 


Mr.  Price  seems  to  Ik?  feeling  s 

what    the    physical    strain    of    the 
South   Australian  ,  ,  ,  , 

Deadlock.         trouble,    and   it   is  no   wonder.      A 

v.r\    grave   principle    was   at    stake. 

The  business  of  the  countrj    in   all    the   States    is 

\et\    often   seriously    handicapped   by    the   obstruc- 

tiveness  of  the   Upper  Chambers,   and  Mr.    Trice's 

tight     is     one     in     which     he     receives     the     support 

of  all  reformers.     Ii   i>.  of   course,  absurd  to  con- 

our  position  with  that  of  England,  Inn.  never- 

.  our  Upper  Houses  cm  he  very  obstructive 

and   conservative   at    times.       Mr.    Price   threw   out    a 

hint  that  members  of  the  Upper  House  hold  a  con- 
tempt for  his  own  Government,  and  that  if  the 
legislation  which  he  proposed  had  been  brought  for- 
ward by  another  Government,   it   would  have  been 

accepted   by   the    Upper    House   without    any    demur. 
There,   may   have  been  some  truth  in  this,  and  we 
feel  inclined  to  believe  there  was,  but  if  there  wen-,  it 
was  utter!\  unworthy  of  any  responsible  body  of  nun. 
South     Australia     has     reason     to    be     proud     of     its 
Labour   leaders.      My   own   regret   is  that    in  everj 
State  the   Labour    Parts    is  not  composed  of  men  of 
mii.-    calibre    as    the     South     Australian     men. 
Clean  living,  and  with  high   ideals  of  social   reform, 
set   an  example  to  any  similar  body   in  other 
States.       Mr.    Price    ma)     rest    assured    that    he    has 
Ix-hind    him,    in    his    great    light    for    a    more    demo- 
cratic   basis    of    representation    in    the    Hous< 
ipathy  of  reformers  throughout   Australasia. 

The    Judiciary     Bill,     which     will 
The  make   the    High    Court    of    Australia 

Judiciary  Bill,      the   sole   interpreter  of   the   Consti- 
tution,   has    SUCC*»sfully    passed    the 

House  of   Representatives.       This   will'   r> 

10  litigants  who  could  see  no  end  to  disputes 
if  then-  was  a  possibility  of  carrying  them  to  the 
Priw    Council.       For   our   own    p  i  -.intuit    see 

any  necessit)   whatever  for  any  appeals  being 
to   an    English   Court,    and    hope   that   the    Hill    will 
be  the  herald  of  a  movement  to  do  awaj  with  all 

Privy     Council     appeals.        The     legalists    of    course 

array  nunc  rguments  on  the  side  of  such  ap- 

pointing out  that  it  .ought  to  be  the  right  of 
ever\  subject  to  make  ,i  final  appeal  to  the  highest 
Court   in  the    Empire j  but   the  ends  of  justice  would 

be  just  .is  well   served    bj    making  our  own 
Court  the  final  arbiter  in  Australian  litigation.      OtH 
men    are   trained    in   OUT   laws.    the)    understand   the 
local  colour,  receive  trainings  in  harmony  with  local 


conditions,  and  arc  in  ever)  way  fitted  to  make  a 
final  interpretation  of  our  laws.  It  would  save  need- 
less expense  and  be  a  first  step,  possibly,  towards 
making  justice  much  easier  and  cheajx-r  than  it  is 
nowadays. 

The  news  of  Mr.  Carruthers'  break 

Mr.  Carruthers      down     in    health,     necessitating    his 

Retires  retirement  from  the  Premiership  of 

New    South  Wales,   came   as   a   great 

shock.       Everyone,     surely,     but     those    opponents 

who  are  heartless,   is  regretful  when  any  man     who 

has  taken  a  keen  interest  in  public  welfare  and  who 

has  exhausted  his  strength  in  public  service  is  struek 

down    by    illness.       Mr.    Carruthers    has    lately    led 

a   very   strenuous   life.       It   was  only   to   be  expected 

that    Mr.     Wade    would    follow     Mr.    Carruthers    as 

Premier.      One   would   naturally   have   selected   him. 

What    a    kaleidoscopic    change    has    taken   place    in 

New     South     Wales    politics    during    the    last     few 

months   is  evident    when  one  considers  that   the   ! 

between  the  Government  and  the  Independent  party 

of  a  few  months  ago  have  been  obliterated,  that 
Mr.  Waddell,  the  leader  of  the  former  Independent 
Party,  is  now  Treasurer  in  the  new"  Government  j 
that  Mr.  Carruthers  has  resigned,  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  a  new  leader.  It  is  characteristic  of 
colonial  politics.  There  seems  every  probability 
that  Mr.  Wade  will  be  able  to  make  a  good  showing. 
He  lias  gained  the  respect  of  all  parts  of  the  House. 
and  it  was  he  who  was  mainly  responsible  for  the 
social  reform  acts  of  the  last  session.  Mr.  \\ 
appears  to  have  had  no  difficulty  in  forming  his 
Cabinet.  The  following  is  the  reconstructed  Min- 
istry : — Premier  and  Attorney-General,  Mr.  C.  (',. 
Wade;   Treasurer,    Mr.    T.    Waddell;    Ministei 

I. amis,  Mr.  S.  W.  Moore;  Minister  of  Works,  Mr. 
C.  A.  Lee;  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  Mr. 
J.  A.  Rogue;  Minister  of  Mines  and  Agriculture, 
Mr.  J.  Pern  ;  Chief  Secretary  and  Minister  of 
Labour  and  Industry.  Mr.  W.  H.  Wood;  Honorary 
Minister.  Mr.  C.  W.  Oakes ;  Vice-President  of  the 
Executive  Council,  Mr.  John  Hughes.  M.L.C.  ; 
Hon.  Minister.  Mr.  James  Ashton  (with  seat  in 
Legislative  <  Council). 

newly-elected      New       South 

New  South  Wales     ™ales    Parliamen1    commenced    its 

Parliament.         sittings    on    the    2nd    inst.    with    a 

first  class     programme     of     reform. 
B)     the     way,     it     is     interesting     to     note 
the     State      Parliaments     are     more     ami     n 
turning       their      attention       to       domestic       legisla- 
tive     improvements.        Federation      is     going      to 
be    a    good    thing    for    Australia      without  "doubt 
tar  as  the  larger   issues  of   Australian  national 
are  concerned.      Bui   one  of  its  best    results   is  going 
to    be    the   compelling    of    States    to    look    after   then 

internal     necessit:  The     Federal     Government 

has  taken  outside-  matters  out  of  their  control,   1- 
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ing  them  no  scope  tor  work  except  the  interests  of 
their  own  borders.  It  is  a  gdod  thing  that  it  is  so, 
and  in  this  way  Federation  will  help  to  build  up 
a  stronger  <  'ommonwealth  life  than  would  have  been 
possible  without  it,  and  it'  the  Stales  had  had  oppOI 
tunity  to  fritter  away  at  outside  concerns  time  which 
ought  to  be  devoted  to  internal  affairs.  In  all  of 
the  programmes  submitted  to  State  Parliaments  this 
year,  social  and  moral  reform  matters  occupy  pro- 
minent positions  Necessarily  this  is  so.  In  any 
schemes  for  the  betterment  of  the  condition  of  the 
people,  social  and  moral  reform  must  occupy 
first  place  Mr.  Carruthers'  programme  in- 
clude the  extension  of  Old  Age  Pensions  to  the 
permanently  invalided  penniless,  irrespective  of  age. 
This  is  a  very  necessarv  improvement.  The  Income 
Tax  on  earnings  is  to  be  abolished,  and  also  duly 
on  receipt  stamps.  He  intended  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
gressive policy  of  railway  construction  and  water 
conservation.  It  is  interesting  to  note  also  that 
among  the  other  proposals  was  one  for  the  reduction 
of  members.  Reformers  all  over  the  continent  will 
be  glad  if  this  takes  place,  for  it  will  be  the  setting 
of  a  good  example  that  may  be  followed  all  over 
the  States.  Better  quality  and  a  smaller  quantity 
is  what  is  sorely  needed  in  all  our  Australian  Par- 
liaments. Mr.  Wade  will  in  all  probability  keep  on 
the  same  lines,  as  he  was  Mr.  Carruthers'  chief 
adviser. 

An  indication  of  the  increasing  im- 
Tne  Dominion  portance  of  the  nations  growing  up 
New  Zealand.  m  our  Australasian  lands  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  New  Zea- 
land has  now  officially  received  its  new  title  of 
"  Dominion."  Henceforth  its  representatives  to 
Parliament  will  be  known  as  M's.P.,  instead  of 
M's.H.R.  Its  members  of  the  Legislative  Council 
will  be  termed  Senators,  the  Premier  will  be  a 
Prime  Minister,  the  Colonial  Secretary  will  be  the 
Minister  for  Home  Affairs,  and  if  names  can  help 
countries  on  to  a  still  higher  level  of  political  effi- 
ciency, New  Zealand  should  develop  even  more  than 
she  has  done  in  the  past.  However,  the  mere  alter- 
ation of  name  is  not  going  to  effect  any  change  in 
the  calibre  of  the  members  of  the  House ;  but  still 
the  new  dignity  is  one  which,  in  relation  to  the 
mother  country,  New  Zealand  ought  to  enjoy. 
Thursday,  September  26,  was  observed  as  a  public 
holiday  throughout  the  Dominion,  and  the  event  was 
celebrated  with  great  enthusiasm.  Sir  Joseph  Ward 
delivered  the  following  address  to  the  people  : — 

Your  island  home  attains  the  prouder  title  of  Dominion. 
This  is  the  guerdon,  not  alone  of  the  faithful  efforts  of  the 
living,  but  of  the  still  more  strenuous,  hard,  and  cour- 
ageous lives  of  many  of  our  noble  pioneers  and  colonists 
now  at  rest.  New  Zealand's  place  to-day  has  been  honour- 
ably won  by  the  pluck,  grit,  and  determination  of  its 
people.  My  message  is  the  lesson  of  our  history :..  Pre- 
serve the  purity  of  your  race  from  every  undesirable  mix- 
ture,   secure    equal    opportunity    to    all,    permit    no    ring 


fence  of  privilege  t<»  any  olaWi  elevate  your  viev. 
manual  work.  «<>  thai  the  true  dimity  and  ennobling  in- 
fluence of  honest  labour  thall  be  felt  and  shown  in  your 
contempt  for  idleness  and  extravagance ;  trust  the  future 
of  our  Dominion  not  to  Inoreaetng  wealth,  but  rather  to 
ever  higher  manhood  ami  womanhood;  to  widen  enlitditen 
inent  and  humanity,  disciplined  hj  the  needs  of  industry, 
by  temperate  living  and  hy  thoM  healthy  and  beneficent 
tasks  and  trials  that  beset  advancement,  and  which  should 
be  the  price  of  all  promotion  in  a  free  country.  Let  01 
be  justly  proud  of  the  place  we  take  to-day  in  the  roll  of 
the  King's  dominions,  but  let  us  make  this  the  incentive 
to  something  higher  still-  the  true  dominion  in  head  and 
heart    of  our  own   people. 

Ma\     the    new     Dominion     long     live    and    greatly 

prosper. 

West   Australia  is  in  difficulty  over 

a.^68!1--  her  Land  Taxation  Bill.    The  coun 

Australian  .  .  .    ,  .    . 

Deadlock.  tr>  ls  so  '"K  anQ  tne  population  is 

comparatively  so  small  that  she 
needs  more  money  than  she  can  get  to  carry  things 
along  in  a  progressive  fashion.  Consequently,  the 
Premier  brought  in  a  band  Taxation  Bill,  about 
the  only  thing  he  could  do  to  raise  money.  It  went 
through  the  Lower  House  with  little  or  no  trouble, 
but  received  a  block  as  soon  as  it  got  to  the  Uppei 
House.  The  Premier  wished  to  go  to  the  country 
in  order  to  test  the  feeling  of  the  people,  but  the 
Governor  very  wisely  decided  that  no  such  appeal  was 
necessary,  inasmuch  as  the  popular  House  was  almost 
unreservedly  in  favour  of  the  Bill.  If  the  House  had 
been  dissolved,  the  very  same  one  would  probably 
have  been  elected,  and  the  Government  would  have 
been  in  no  better  position.  He  however  sent  the  House 
into  recess  for  a  fortnight,  and  when  it  meets  again, 
the  Premier  will  be  able  to  submit  the  Bill  again  as 
a  new  measure.  It  will  be  interesting  to  note  how  far 
the  Constitution  can  then  be  stretched  to  allow  of 
an  impasse  being  avoided.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  former  procedure  will  be  carried  out  again,  and 
if  so  the  Lower  House  is  no  further  forward.  It 
may  be  somewhat  in  the  same  position  as  the  South 
Australian  Parliament  over  the  Franchise  Bill.  If 
Lower  Houses  will,  and  Upper  Houses  won't,  there 
is  a  deadlock.  There  are  ways  out  of  such  difh 
culties,  but  they  are  very  cumbersome,  and  only  to 
be  resorted  to  in  cases  of  extreme  difficulty. 

Just    at    this    time,    when    so    much 

Our  rubbish  is  In-ing  talked  and  written 

Yellow  Press.       Dv    some   stump   orators   and  by    a 

section  of  the  press,  it  acts  like  a 
tonic  to  read  the  parting  words  of  Mr.  Iwasaki, 
late  Consul  of  Japan  in  Sydney,  who  is  leaving,  for 
St.  Petersburg,  where  he  is  to  act  as  Secretary  of 
the  Japanese  Embassy  at  the  Russian  Court.  Mr. 
Iwasaki  has  won  golden  opinions  from  prominent 
Sydney  men  because  of  his  unfailing  courtesy  and 
his  diplomacy.  Some  of  the  words  which  he  spoke 
on  this  occasion  are  worthy  of  a  wider  circulation 
than  is  possible  in  any  local  newspapers,  and  so  we 
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reproduce  them.  There  is  a  sect  ion  of  the  press  in 
Australia  which  is  doing  everything  it  possibl)  ran  to 
foment  trouble  with  Japan,  and  if  suggestion  could 
do  anything  in  the  way  of  provoking  hostilities,  some 
newspapers  in  Australia  would  most  certainly  have 
upon  their  heads  the  responsibility  of  international 
trouble.  What  with  constant  bogies  of  Japanese 
appearing  on  the  coast  of  the  Northern  territory, 
and  inflammatory  articles  as  to  their  regarding  Aus- 
tralia with  a  ferocious  aspect  as  their  own  lawful 
prey,  there  is  nd  end  t<>  the  fiendish  attributes  which 
are  given  to  the  Japanese  attitude  towards  Australia. 
Now  it  is  quite  impossible  that  this  kind  of  thing 
<an  he  indulged  in  without  producing  some  effect. 
What  that  effect  has  been  in  the  past  with  regard 
to  other  nations  is  strikingly  portrayed  and  com- 
mented on  by  Mi".  \V.  'I'.  Stead,  month  by  month, 
in  his  comments  on  the  European  History  of  the 
Month.  We  are  too  far  removed  from  the  centre 
of  affairs  to  be  able  to  stir  up  much  bad  blood 
amongst  European  nations,  but  there  are  one  or 
two  papers  which  take;  the  fullest  advantage  of 
being  somewhat  near,  it  any  rate,  to  some  other 
nations  in  the  East. 

Xow,   we  are  four  or   live  thousand, 
ine  aig  t  miles  away  from  Japan,  and  in  the 

Means,"  etc.  present  state  of  affairs  it  is  prob- 
able that  Australia  is  about  the  last 
thing  that  Japan  thinks  of.  It  is  irritating  to  al- 
ways have  the  Japanese  bogey  dangling  before  one's 
eyes,  and  as  surely  as  nations,  which  have  permit- 
ted this  wild  jingo  kind  of  literature,  have  had  to 
pay  for  it  in  sorrow  and  in  tears,  so  assuredly  will 
Australians  have  to  pay  the  debt  of  international 
discourtesy  and  misrepresentation  if  they  permit  it 
0  on  unprotested  against.  There  is  an  old  story 
to  the  effect  that  a  bather  Confessor  questioned  an 

innocent  countryman  closely  as  to  the  sins  he  might 
haw  committed,  some  of  which  innocent  Pat  had  not 
thought  of  before,  with  the  result  that  when  next  he 
presented  himself,  he  had  to  confess  having  commit- 
ted the  sins  which  all  unwittingly  had  been  suggested 
to  him  previously.  Apart  altogether  from  the  ethical 
aspect  of  the  question,  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  if  a 
nation,  continually  reminded  of  the  ease  with  which 
it  may  OCCUpy  another  person's  territory,  becomes 
at  last  convinced  of  the  tolly  of  abstaining  there- 
from, and  by  the  sheer  force  of  suggestion  accom- 
plishes the  end  which  has  been  continually  held  Up 
to  it.  Mr.  luasaki's  words  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  continual  attack  upon  Japan  bv  some 
tions  of  the  press  here  may  be  the  sowing  a  crop 
which  Australia  will  have  to  harvest  in  davs  to 
come.  After  referring  to  the  kindly  treatment  which 
he  had  received  at  the  hands  of  a  number  of  Svdriey 
residents,  and  of  warm  friendships  which  he  had 
made,    Mr.    Iwasaki   said  : — 

Of  course,  apart  from  the  pleasantness  of  mv   individual 
Burroundincrs  in  your  country,   it  would  be  Idle  to  pretend 


Unit    there   are    not  many   grave    and   important   questions 
landing,   which  may  be  fraught  with  serious  consequences 
to  your  nation  and  mine.    I  do  not  mean  by  this  tiiat  there 
is  any  justification  for  the  scares  which  some  people  appear 
so   fond  of  raising.     The  real   danger  comes   lrom   the   tact 
that  when  large  numbers  of  men  and  women  are  persuaded, 
by   those  who   ought  to    know    better,    that  some   great   and 
impossible  peril   is  threatening  them,   they  are  apt  to  kse 
their  beads,  and  to  behave  in  a  manner  which  is  calcul 
to  develop  a  new  series  of  difficulties  altogether.     Wi 
wish    to   point   out,    in    touching   upon   this   maiter   as   deli- 
cately as  possible,  is  that  those  who  are  most  bitter  against 
the  Japanese  are  those  who   know   least  about  us.   ana   who, 
therefore,   tall  an  easy  prey  to  the  uesigning  artifices  of  in- 
terested demagogues.    ...    I  have  given   this   mat.er 
serious   consideration,   and    I    may    tell   you  candidly    tli.it   I 
bars  not  been  able  to  detect  the  difference  between  the 
timents    of    hatred    which    arc    expressed    by    certain    classes 
against  aliens,  and  that  which  the  same  people  display  upon 
different    occasions   again.-:,   their   own    countrymen.     I    have 
tried  ray  best  to  promote  the  most  cordial  relations  between 
Australia,  and  .Japan,  and  1  am  glad  to  think  that  my  el! 
have    met    with    some    measure    of    success.    I    regard    your 
country  as  a  part  of  the  great  British  Empire,  which  is  the 
ally  of  my  nation.     We  are  striving  in  the  inte:ests  of  |" 
and    civilisation    in    the    East    as    Britain    has    done    in    the 
t,   and   there  are  many  things  which   we  can   learn    from 
other;    and    1    believe    from    the    bottom    of    mv    hears 
that  the  preservation  of  the  strongest  ties  of  friendship  be- 
tween  the   great   British    Empire   and  Japan    must   not  only 
be   in  the  immediate  interests  of  both    Empires,    but    also  in 
the  even  larger  interests  of  the  progress  of  civilisation  and 
the  preservation  of  peace  throughout  the  whole  world. 

The  N.S.W.         The  first  Local  Option  Poll  in  New 
Victory  for         South   Wales,   which  was  taken  on 

leReformCe  the  same  day  as  the  8eneral  elec" 
tions,  was  a  magnificent  success, 
bringing  much  joy  to  the  hearts  of  temperance 
formers,  giving  a  result  the  most  sanguine  had 
not  dreamed  of.  The  No  License  issue 
was  handicapped  through  the  provision  in 
the  Act  making  a  three-fifths  majority  neces- 
sary before  it  could  be  carried.  But  how 
greatly  the  people  desired  No  License  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  a  great  many  electorates  polled  a  num- 
ber of  votes  for  that  issue  largely  in  excess  o 
majority,  although  not  quite  sufficient  to  make  the 
necessary  three-fifths  of  those  who  voted.  It  is 
quite  undemocratic  that  a  minority  should  rule,  and 
yel  that  is  the  state  of  affairs  which,  in 
the  cases  mentioned,  is  brought  about  under 
this  Act.  Three  issues  were  placed  before 
the  electors — Continuance,  Reduction,  and  No 
License.  The  Reduction  issue  is  deemed  to  be 
carried  on  a  bare  majority,  but  the  No  License 
issue  requires  a  three-fifths.  If,  however,  the  latter 
votes  be  not  sufficient  to  carry  that  issue,  they 
added  tO  the  Reduction  issue,  on  the  assumption 
that  those  who  \ote  for  the  extinction  of  lice 
are  in  favour  of  their  reduction  if  the  greater  issue 
does  not  result.  This  is  a  perfectl)  reasonable  sup- 
position. In  the  results,  as  far  as  Reduction  and 
No  License  were  concerned,  the  vote  for  No  License 
was  overwhelmingly  greater  than  that  for  Reduc- 
tion. In  consequence,  however,  of  the  No  License 
vote  being  insufficient  in  any  one  instance,  Reduc- 
tion prevails  in  by  far  the  majority  of  instances, 
and  the  result  will  be  the  closing  in  the  near  future 
of  something  like  500  hotels. 
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In  order  to  show  how  undemocratic 
Undemocratic       is   the    law    which    makes    a    th] 
Democracy.         fifths"  majority    necessary   to    carry 
No  Lieense,  some  concrete  illustra- 
tions may  be  given.     In  Start,  one  of  the   Broken 
Hill    electorates,    2339    votes    were    casl     for    No 
ense;      2049      votes      was      a      bare     majority. 
Start  electorate  thus  had   a  majority  of   -'90   v< 
for  No   License,   hut   because  it  did  not  gain   2457 
!S,    it    lost    that    issue.      This    is    ridiculous,    and 
i-,  undemocratic  into  the  bargain.      Broken  Hill,  the 
other    of    the    Broken    Hill    el-ctorates    (the    city    is 
divided   into   two,    viz.,    Broken     Hill     and     Sturt), 
would  have  required  only  2010  votes  on  a  majors- 
am-   NO   License.     It  polled  2087,  again  a  aub- 
stantial  majority,  hut  lost  the  issue  because  it  did 
poll    2410.'     These    are    illustrations    of   many 
s.     Of  course,  in  these  and  other  cases,  Reduc- 
is     carried,     hut     the     result     is     not.     to     be 
:ompared   with   what    would    have   been     had   the 
No   License   issue   been    dependent   on    an    effective 
majority.     One  district,   Allowrie,    actually  carried 
No  License  by  a  more  than  three-fifths  majority,  but 
the  poll  is  void  because  30  per  cent,  of  the  voters  on 
the  roll  did  not  vote.     This  is  another  undemocratic 
aspect  of  the  Local  Option  Poll,  which  by  its  very 
name   should    he   as   democratic   as   other   legislation 
for  the  people.     In  what  other  phase  of  local  option, 
political,  municipal,  is  not  an  issue  decided  In   those 
who  take  the   trouble  to  go  to  the   poll?     There   are 
several   points   that  the  reformers   will   need  to  get 
altered  before  the  next  poll  comes  round.     In  round 
numbers,    for   the   figures   for   one   or   two   districts 
are  still  incomplete,  the  total  votes  are  somewhat  as 
follows: — Continuance   206,616,   Reduction    73,778, 
No  License   177,487. 

Thirteen  districts  gave  majorities  for  No  License. 
Reduction  is  carried  in  65  districts,  and  Continu- 
ance in  22.  Truly  the  Liquor  Traffic  has  had  a 
shaking  up.  The  polling  for  Temperance  reform 
was  greatest  outside  Sydney: 

We      join     in     congratulating      Mr. 
Mr.  Deakin  Deakin   upon   his  being  able  to  re- 

Returns,  turn    to    his    work    in    the    Federal 

Parliament.  Ever  since  his  re- 
turn from  England  he  has  been  carefully  seeking 
health,  and  although  he  is  not  by  anv  means  his 
usual  sell,  everybody  will  he  delighted  that  he  has 
at  any  rate  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  be 
in  the  House  again.  However  much  his  opponents 
may  differ  from  him,  they  one  and  all  agree  that 
his  graces  are  equal  to  his  gifts,  and  these  are  of 
the  first  water.  The  House  would  be  exceedingly 
poor    without    Mr.     Deakin's    charming    personality 


and  brilliant  abilities.  It  was  very  pleasing  to  note 
how  kindly  was  the  welcome  which  was  extended  to 
him  on  his  return  in  the  closing  days  of  last  month. 
It  was  only  what  one  would  have  expected,  although 
the  bitterness  of  party  strife  might  have  rendered 
the  greetings  less  cordial.  However,  party  feeling 
was  entirely  obliterated,  and  it  formed  an  exceed- 
ingly pleasant  little  break  in  the  somewhat  stormy 
history  of  the  present  Parliament.  The  whole 
House  will  be  pleased  to  be  under  the  tactful  and 
courteous  guidance  of  Mr.  Deakin,  and  the  country 
will   feel    vastly  easier. 


The  Tariff. 


The  war  over  the  Tariff  has  com 
me. ice.  1.  ();i  October  1  began  the 
battle,  which  will  last  long  and 
rage  fiercely.  Mr.  Reid  has  stated 
that  the  Opposition  will  devote  its  attention  to  pull- 
ing down  the  duties  as  much  as  possible,  rather 
than  fighting  out  the  question  of  Freetrade  versus 
Protection.  This  is  wise,  seeing  that  such  a  large 
majority  in  the  House  is  in  favour  of  protective 
duties,  and  is  big  enough  to  force  its  policy  even 
were  the  best  possible  defence  made.  To  do  other- 
wise would  be  mere  waste  of  time,  and  unpro- 
ductive of  any  good.  The  ultimate  issue  is 
a  foregone  conclusion,  and  the  wisest  and  most 
tactful  thing  to  do  is  to  make  the  compromise  as 
reasonable  as  possible.  Sir  William  Lyne  has 
enunciated  the  doctrine  of  "  The  New  Protection," 
which  is  certainly  vastly  better  than  the  old,  though 
we  shall  watch  with  curious  eyes  to  see  whether  the 
final  result  will  be  all  that  is  claimed  for  it.  Still, 
if  the  country  decides  for  Protection,  it  is  only 
right  that  the  workers  should  reap  some  of  the 
advantage.  It  is  little  use  giving  the  employers 
additional  advantages  unless  everyone  benefits.  But 
the  cost  of  living  is  going  up  at  a  fast  rate,  and 
what  is  put  in  one  pocket  seems  likely  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  other.  The  new  policy  is  described  as 
follows: — (1)  All  dutiable  goods  bearing  the  Com- 
monwealth trade-mark  as  a  guarantee  that  they  have 
been  manufactured  under  fair  and  reasonable  con- 
ditions as  to  remuneration  of  labour  will  be  exempt 
from  excise.  (2)  All  goods  not  bearing  the  Com- 
monwealth trade-mark  will  be  subjected  to  excise 
duty  at  the  rate  of  half  the  duty  on  the  imported 
floods.  (3)  A  board  of  excise,  to  consist  of  three 
members,  to  be  appointed  to  give  effect  to  the  pro- 
posal. (4)  All  goods  manufactured  under  conditions 
which  .ire  in  accordance  with  a  State  or  Common- 
wealth industrial  award  or  agreement,  or  which  are 
declared  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  by  the  newly- 
created  board  of  excise,  will  be  entitled  to  have  the 
Commonwealth  trade-mark  affixed  to  them. 
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The  Government 

and 

the  Country. 


London,   Sept.,   1907. 

At  the  end  of  its  second  session 
the  Government  is  more  firmly 
seated  in  the  saddle  than  ever. 
The  country  is  growing  accustomed 
to  the  novel  spectacle  of  a  Liberal  Administration 
in  power.  The  progressive  forces  of  the  nation 
are  awakening  into  active  and  energetic  life.  There 
is  gradually  opening  up  before  the  eyes  of  the  people 
a  long  vista  of  social  reform.  Instead  of  recoiling 
before  the  prospect,  they  show  every  indication  of 
an  eager  desire  to  press  forward.  The  tide  is  still 
flowing  strongly,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  an  ap- 
proaching ebb.  The  recent  by-elections  have  proved 
a  tonic  and  a  stimulant  and  have  confirmed  the 
belief  that  a  courageous  and  forward  policy  is  what 
the  country  desires.  In  the  House  of  Commons  the 
great  majority  has  settled  down  to  work.  Two 
arduous  sessions  have  not  developed  any  elements 
of   disintegration. 

No  previous  Liberal  Administration  has  been  so 
free  from  vexatious  cross-currents.  In  spite  of  some 
blunders  and  missed  opportunities  the  Government 
has  accomplished  the  first  part  of  its  task  with 
success.  In  certain  directions  it  has  disappointed 
the  expectations  of  its  more  ardent  adherents,  but 
as  a  whole  it  has  done  better  than  even  its  friends 
anticipated.  It  has  cleared  the  ground  and  laid  the 
foundations  for  a  really  effective  and  constructive 
Liberal  policy. 


*n  Abundant 
Harvest. 


The  harvest  of  the  session  has  been 
abundant.  Much  admirable  pioneer 
work  has  been  accomplished.  Ex- 
penditure on  the  army  and  navy 
has  been  cut  down  to  the  extent  of  nine 
millions  in  two  years  :  taxation  has  been  reduced 
by  three  and  a-half  millions  in  the  same  period; 
while  twenty-three  millions  of  debt  have  been  re- 
paid. The  burden  of  the  income  tax  has  been 
more  fairly  adjusted  as  between  earned  and  unearned 
incomes.  The  way  has  been  cleared,  as  far  as 
finance  is  concerned,  for  Old  Age  Pensions  next 
year.  The  army  has  been  remodelled,  with  what 
success  the  future  alone  can  show.  A  beginning  has 
been  made  in  dealing  with  the  land  question  in 
England.  An  instalment  has  been  granted  of  the 
just  claims  of  women  to  participate  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  The  campaign  against  the 
House  of  Lords  has  been  opened.  Some  progress 
has  been  made  in  transforming  the  House  of  Com- 
mons into  a  more  efficient  instrument  of  legislation. 
South  Africa  has  been  tranquillised,  justice  has 
been  done,  and  the  evil  spirit  of  racial  antagonism 
exorcised.  In  India,  after  an  unhappy  and  re- 
grettable prelude  of  coercion,  a  real  though  limited 
attempt  is  being  made  to  associate  native  Indians  in 
the  government  of  the  country  and  to  bridge  the 
abyss  that  at  present  separates  brown  from  white. 
In  foreign  affairs  friendly  relations  have  been  estab- 


By  permission  of  the  proprietors  of  "  Punch."] 

The  End  of  the  Session— Against  Time. 
Little  Billies  (in  the  distance):    "Hi!  Hit     What  about 

6.-B.  (bathing  man):     "Tain't  a  bit  o'    use  'ollerin'       Me 
an'    the  old  'orse  we're  doin'  all  we  know!" 

lished  with  Germany,  and  our  differences  with 
Russia  have  been  settled.  A  golden  opportunity 
has  been  missed  and  much  disappointment  caused 
by  the  role  played  by  England  at  the  Hague.  But 
even  there  good  work  has  been  done. 

The  Opposition  shows  no  signs  of 
The  Sick  Man      pUnmg   itself   together.      It   is,    as 

British  Politics.  one  OT"  'ts  adherents  bitterly  com 
plains,  the  Sick  Man  of  British 
Politics.  Mr.  Balfour,  it  is  true,  has  regained  his 
prestige  as  a  dialectician.  With  the  House  of  Lords 
at  his  command,  he  is,  to  a  certain  limited  extent, 
dictator  within  the  walls  of  Parliament.  But  his 
leadership  evokes  no  response  in  the  country.  His 
party  is  still  rent  in  twain  and  remains  divided  into 
two  mutually  antagonistic  camps.  The  cause  of 
Tariff  Reform  is  hopelessly  discredited.  It  has 
been  rejected  by  crushing  majorities  in  all  the  in- 
dustrial constituencies  that  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  expressing  an  opinion.  J  arrow  condemned  it  by 
10,294  votes  to  3930,  Colne  Valley  by  7143  votes  to 
3227,  and  North-West  Staffordshire  by  7396  to  5047. 
These  figures  are  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is 
remembered  that  for  the  Tory  Party  to  even  ap- 
proach within  sight  of  a  return  to  power  it  is  neces- 
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sary  for  them  to  capture  150  Liberal  seats.  The 
most  convinced  advocates  of  Tariff  Reform  ruefully 
admit  that  on  its  merits  it  cannot  gain  acceptance. 
They  are  therefore  casting  about  for  something 
that  will  make  the  unpalatable  dose  less  objection- 
able to  the  British  elector.  A  bold  policy  of  social 
reform,  with  Old  Age  Pensions  as  the  chief  plank, 
seems  to  them  to  be  the  only  chance  of  salvation. 
As  it  is,  they  are  loudly  complaining  that  the)  arc 
without  a  leader,  without  enthusiasm,  and  without  a 
programme.  But  a  vigorous  social  policy  would 
split  theTory  Party  almost  as  effectually  as  Tarifl 
Reform.  A  large  section  of  the  party  dislikes  pro- 
gress, and  only  wants  to  rest  and  be  thankful.  It 
is  quite  content  to  adopt  an  attitude  of  waiting  foi 
something  to  turn  up,  and  meanwhile  places  it.- 
trust  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  swing  of  tin 
pendulum. 

The    House    of    Lords    is    the    hair 

of'tV  shirt  of  the    Liberal    Parts.      Ft    is 

Libera:  Party.      an  irritation  and   a   nuisance   which 

for  the  time  being  must  be  en- 
dured. Last  year  it  rejected  the  Education  Bill 
and  the  Plural  Voting  Bill.  This  year  the  Peers 
have  selected  Scotland  as  their  victim.  With  the 
active  assistance  of  Lord  Rosebery,  who  emerged 
from  his  isolation  in  order  to  attack  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Lords  killed  the  Scotch  Land  Bill,  and 
later  rejected  outright  the  Valuation  Bill.  They 
have,  therefore,  temporarily  at  least,  blocked  all 
land  legislation  for  Scotland.  These  Bills  will  he 
introduced    again    next   year,    when    the    Lords    will 


Weitmintter   Gazette.] 

The  Peers  and  Liberal  Bills. 

EVEEY  DOG   HAS  HI8  DAY. 

(By  our  Office  Boy.) 

THE   DAY    OF   THE   POODLE. 


he  able  to  study  them  in  the  light  of  the  clearly 
expressed  opinion  of  Scotland,  which  is  not  likely 
to  be  lacking  in  vigour.  They  also  mutilated  the 
Irish  Evicted  Tenants  Bill  so  as  to  make  it  a  far 
from  effective  measure  of  appeasement.  Mr.  Birrell 
only  accepted  the  amended  measure  as  he  did  not 
feel  justilied,  considering  the  state  of  Ireland,  in 
declining  any  opportunity  of  remedying  the  griev- 
ances of  the  evicted  tenants.  The  Peers  amended 
the  English  Land  Hill  in  a  drastic  manner,  but 
they  receded  from  their  position  when  Mr.  Har- 
COUrl  firmly  declined  to  accept  any  amendment  it 
variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  measure.  Next 
sion  the  conflict  between  the  two  Houses  will  pro- 
bably he  more  acute.  So  far  from  acting  as  . 
straining  influence  0:1  Liberal  legislation,  the  1 
tence  of  the  House  of  Lords  compels  the  Govern- 
ment to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  great  bod\  of 
progressive  opinion  in  the  country.  That  opinion 
demands  radical  legislation  and  becomes  dis^. 
lied  when  Hills  are  framed  with  a  view  to  conciliat- 
ing the  Peers.  Hair  shirts  may  be  an  aggravation, 
but  they  do  not  encourage  a  disposition  to  lethargy. 

The    Bishops        The    Bill    legalising    marriage    with 
and  the  a    deceased    wife's     sister     has     at 

Deceased  Wife's     length  become  the  law  of  the  land. 
Sister.  \, ,   measure   nas  met   with   a   more 

obstinate  resistance  from  a  small  body  of  opponents 
who  have  convinced  themselves  that  such  marri. 
are  contrary  to  the  law  of  God.     They  have  sea 
the    rejection    of    the     Bill    no     fewer    than    thirteen 
times   by   the    House  of    Lords   and    delayed    its 
ceptance  by   Parliament  since   1841.      For  years  past 
is    has   been   carried    Session    after    Session   in    the 
House  of  Commons  by  overwhelming  majorities,  but 
by  the  employment  ot  all  the  refinements  of  obstruc- 
tion  its    further   progress   has   been    blocked.      The 
Hishops   in  the   House  of   Lords  offered   a   strenuous 
opposition  to  the   Hill,   but   they  altogether   failed  to 
convince    even    that    assembly    that    their    opposition 
was    founded    in   reason.       Since    the    passing    of    the 
Hill    the    Bishop     of     London     has     forbidden     any 
clergyman  in  his  diocese  to  perform  the  marriage 
ceremony     in    such     cases,     and     the     Archbishop    of 
Canterburj    his   recommended    the   same   course   in 
milder   terms.      They   advocate,    that    is,    a    policy   of 
passive    resistance    to   a    law    placed    on    the    statute- 
book    by    the    votes    ol     members    of    the    Church    of 
England.      The  Church,    however,    we   may   be  si 
will  shortlj  accommodate  itself  to  the  new  situation, 
and  quietly  recognise  that  the  canons  of  the  Anglii 
Church     are     not     necessarily     identical     with     the 
eternal  laws  of  God.      In  any  case  the  opposition  of 
the  Bishops  is  futile.      With  the  registry  office  ready 
to  cohtrad  such  marriages  it  can  always  be  ignoi 

Morocco  has  once   more  been   thrust 
The  Bombardment    ;,„„„„.    foi,.)mnt   of   international 

Casa  Blanca.       politics.      The   whole  country   is  in 

a  welter  of  confusion.      Events  have 

succeeded  each  other  with  bewildering  rapidity,  and 
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A  Street  in  Casa  Blanca  after  the  Bombardment  ancCMassacre 


not  even  the  most  experienced  observers  venture  to 
predict  what  may  happen  next.  The  policy  of 
pacific  penetration  which  France  has  been  pursuing 
has  now  given  place  to  armed  intervention.  By 
the  Act  of  Algeciras,  France  and  Spain  were  em- 
powered to  police  the  coast  towns  by  a  force  com- 
posed of  French,  Spanish,  and  Moors,  under  a 
Swiss  Inspector- General.  That  was  two  years  ago. 
Nothing  has  been  done,  and  the  police  force  has 
still  to  be  constituted.  In  carrying  out  the  policy 
of  peacefully  opening  up  the  country  to  commerce 
a  harbour  was  being  constructed  at  Casa  Blanca,  on 
the  Atlantic  coast.  Suddenly  the  inhabitants  rose 
and  fell  upon  the  workmen  engaged  in  the  harbour 
works,  killing  five  Frenchmen,  two  Italians  and  one 
Spaniard.  French  warships  were  at  once  despatch- 
ed, and  landed  a  small  party  of  troops.  A  shot 
was  fired  and  the  warships  began  to  bombard  the 


town.     This   was   tin-   signal 
tin-  commencement  of  an  orgie  <>i 
massacre  and  pillage.    The  trii 

from  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try   swaruied    into    the    city,    ami 
the    miserable    inhabitants    v. 
slaughtered    in    tin-    streets.      An 

witness   describing   th< 

aft<  i  such  an 

impressii  i  i  ror.     For  thi 

though    property     was  consum< 
there  was  no   such    51 
human  suffering,  <>l   1; 
ami    mutilation,       "  i!  run- 

ning In irror-stricken  t  nun 
shells  found  their  escape  into  the 
country  barred  by  incoming  Arabs. 
Flying  from  them,  they  c 
within  range  of  the  rifles  of  the 
Spanish  volunteers.  Doubling 
back,  they  were  trampled  on  by 
stampedes  of  other  refugees. 

More  troops  were 
A  Complex  landed  and  the 
Situation.  French  entrenched 
themselves  outside 
the  town.  Against  this  position 
the  Arab  tribesmen  have  hurled 
themselves  time  and  again  with 
the  most  reckless  bravery.  They 
have  only  been  kept  at  a  distance 
with  the  assistance  of  the  guns  cf 
the  fleet,  heyond  whose  range  the 
French  are  unable  to  move.  The 
whole  district  is  in  a  flame.  The 
Europeans  have  fled  from  all  the 
inland  towns.  To  complicate  mat- 
ters still  further,  Mulai  Hafid, 
the  brother  of  the  reigning  Sul- 
tan, has  been  proclaimed  Sultan  in 
Southern  Morocco,  and  has  secured  extensive  sup- 
port. One  thing  at  least  is  clear.  Morocco,  which 
a  short  time  ago  was  looked  upon  as  a  desirable 
country  for  commercial  exploration,  has  turned  out 
to  be  a  veritable  hornets'  nest.  France,  by  the  terms 
of  the  Algeciras  Convention,  is  precluded  from 
penetrating  beyond  the  coast  line.  Even  if  her 
mandate  were  extended  so  that  she  could  undertake 
the  pacification  of  the  entire  country,  she  would  be 
very  reluctant  to  embark  on  such  an  adventure.  It 
would  require  a  large  army  and  the  expenditure  of 
an  immense  amount  of  money  without  any  adequate 
return.  The  chapter  of  peaceful  penetration  has 
been  closed  with  the  bloody  page  of  Casa  Blanca. 
No  one  can  predict  what  the  succeeding  chapter 
may  contain.  Meanwhile  France  has  limited  her 
action  to  entrenching  herself  on  the  rim  of  the 
cauldron,  and  from  that  vantage  point  watches  the 
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Storm  Centres  in  Morocco. 

seething  waters  within.  The  position  is  succinctly 
summarised  by  the  Times  correspondent  at  Tan- 
gier :— 

The  assets  of  Morocco  are  small  indeed.  The  Sultan,  with 
8  iino  £2.000,000  debts,  whom  no  one  obeys,  a  handful  of 
robbers  with  the  high-sounding  title  of  viziers,  a  fanatical 
population  of  6,000,000  or  7,000,000,  an  empty  Treasury,  a  con- 
glomeration of  tribes  misgoverning  themselves  and  at  war 
with  each  other,  such  revenues  as  exist  fully  mortgaged,  a 
dottier  ot  claims  for  the  destruction  of  ('asa  Blanca,  two 
oities  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  Eaiauli  holding  Sir  Barry 
Maclean  a-;  a  trump  card,  the  Pretender  ruling  North-Ka-! 
Morocco,  and  the  Sultan's  brother  the  south,  a  plethora 
of  reforms  proposed,  discussed,  and  accepted  by  everyone 
except  the  people  upon  Whom  they  are  going  to  be  foisted, 
who.  by-t  he-bye.  will  not,  have  them  at  any  price,  but  whose 
eventual  acceptance  of  them  it  is  proposed  to  enforce  with 
the  aid  of  2r>0'J  police,  whose  duties  will  extend  from  Tetuan 
to  tfogador,  a  distance  of  500  miles,  and  include  eight  cities, 
and  who  will  certainly  at  the  critical  moment  side  with 
anyone  except  their  superior  officers. 


declared  thai  he  considered  the  visit  :'  as  the 
pression  of  good  relations  between  our  two  nations," 
and  the  King  replied  that  it  was  his  "  greatesl  wish 
that  only  the  best  and  pleasantest  relations  should 
prevail  between  our  two  countries."  These  expres- 
sions ot  cordial  friendship  were  emphasised  by  a 
statement  made  b)  Prince  Biilow  to  the  correspon- 
dent of  the  Westminster  Gazette.     He  said  :  — 

You  may  say,  as  emphatically  a-  possible,  that,  aa  Chan- 
cellor of  the  German  Empire,  I  not  only  desire  the  main- 
tenance of  g-ood  relation-  and  confidence   between   Germany 

and  England,  hut  that  1  also  feel  that  these  relations  have 
undergone  a  decided  improvement:  and  you  may  add  that 
the  conferences  which  took  place  yesterday  on  the  occasion 
of  the  meeting  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  and  King  Edward  here  at 
Wilhelmshohe  have  all    tended  to   increase  this  amelioration. 

This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
we  have  heard  the  last  of  the  mischievous  nonsense 
about  the  inevitability  of  a  conflict  between  Germany 
and  England. 


Bismarck  and 
Limitation  of 
Armaments. 


At    Ischl,  the  beautiful  little  water 


Ulg  place  in  the  Austrian  lakeland, 
the  King  paid  a  visit  to  the  Em- 
peror Francis  Joseph.  and  at 
Marienbad  he  had  the  opportunity  of  discussing 
the  international  situation  with  M.  Clemenceau. 
I'he  improvement  in  the  relations  between  England 
and  Germany  has  been  accompanied  by  a  detente 
between  Germany  and  France.  The  visit  of  M. 
Cambon  to  Prince  Btilow  at  Nordeney  has  been  the 
visible  and  outward  sign  of  this  improvement  in  the 
feelings  of  the  two  nations.  Our  agreement  with 
Russia,  which  settles  all  outstanding  questions  as 
to  frontiers  and  spheres  of  influence  in  Asia,  lias 
been  signed,  but  ils  contents  have  not  vet  been 
published. 


Set  Fair. 


Notwithstanding  this  sud- 
den     eruption      of      the 
Moroccan     volcano,      the 
barometer  of  international 
■  dons     stands    at    "  set    fair."      The 
idea  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  ]>eace 
against     somebody    as    well    as    with 
rieone   dies   hard.      But   it   is   dying. 
The  doctrine  that  to  be  friendly   with 
France  entails  enmity  with   Germ 
is  held  h\    s  in-'  people.     But  it  is  a 
pernicious  belief  "that  brings  about  its 
own    fulfilment.      The    interchange    of 
royal     visifs     has     done    something    to 
clear  the  atmosphere  of  suspicion  and 
distrust.      There   his   1  een   an   opr> 
tunity  of  discussing  outstanding  ques- 
tions   and     removing     misconceptions-. 
The  Kaiser  and     I  sir   met    at    Swine- 
miinde,   in  the   Baltic,  on  August  3rd. 
The    Kin-    visited    the    Kaiser   at   Wil- 
helmshotv     on     August      1  \.     and    the 
meeting    was    marked    by    the    great 
cordiality  on  both  sides.     The  Kaiser 
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imprisonment.     Already  the  cry  has  been  raised  for 
•■  one  really  responsible  man  in  gaol." 


John  D.  Rockefeller. 

The  Titanic  struggle  which  is  pro- 

The  War  ceeding    in    the    United    States    be- 

Aoamst  Lawless  ,        ...     r    ,  1 

Wealth  tween  the  wdl  or  the  people  as  em- 

bodied in  the  law  and  in  the  Presi- 
dent has  during  the  month  taken  on  a  new  and  sen- 
sational phase.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  has 
been  convicted  of  1462  breaches  of  the  Anti-Rebate 
Law  in  dealing  with  a  certain  railway  company. 
This  law  was  passed  to  prevent  the  devices  of  or- 
ganised capital  for  bribing  railroads  to  break  its 
rivals.  The  maximum  penalty  was  inflicted  for 
each  offence,  and  the  fine  imposed  reached  the  col- 
ossal figure  of  ,£5,848,000.  Vet  to  the  Company 
this  stupendous  sum  is  a  mere  bagatelle.  Mr. 
Rockefeller  was  playing  golf  when  the  news  reach- 
ed him.  He  went  on  playing  the  game  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  Only  a  few  days  before  he  had 
given  away  gratis  in  a  single  cheque  a  much  larger 
sum.  And  the  battle  is  yet  to  be  fought  out  in  the 
higher  courts.  Hut  the  words  of  the  judge  in  im- 
posing the.  line  are  ominous  of  the  spirit  in  which 
the  law  of  the  Republic  will  be  administered.  He 
regretted  that  his  powers  did  not  permit  him  to 
send  the  men  who  had  been  violating  the  law  to 
prison.  He  said  that  such  men  by  their  action 
"  wound  societ)  more  deeply  than  does  he  who 
counterfeits  coin  or  steals  letters  from  the  mail." 
He  has  thus  branded  the  Rockefeller  ring  as  a 
band  of  brigands.  He  also  suggests  that  the  cul- 
prits will  vet  be  proceeded  against  on  a  charge  of 
conspiracy.     Conviction  under  such  a  charge  means 


Mr.  Roosevelt's 
Resolve. 


The  multi-millionaire  octopus,    with 
its   tentacles   twined    round   so   many 

parts    of   the    financial    System    oi 
the  country,  is  not  likely  to  refrain 
from   exerting    its  incalculable   power   of    inflicting 

suffering  upon   die  nation  as  the  campaign   proceeds. 

President  Roosevelt  has  shown  himself    fully  aw 
of   these  insidious   tadics.      While   doing    honour   to 
tin-  memory   of   the    Pilgrim    fathers,    who   sought 
freedom    from    the    t\rann\    of     Royal    despots.    Mr. 

Roosevelt    declared   that    no   adverse    manipulation 

of   the   money    market   or  other    forms   of    financial 

stress    would    reverse    or    disturb    the    determination 

of  the  Government    "  to   punish   certain    malefactors 

of  great  wealth."      He  went  on: — 

I  regard  this  contest  as  one  to  determine  who  shall  rule — 
the  people,  through  their  governmental  agents,  or  a.  few 
ruthless  and  determined  men  whose  wealth  makes  them  par- 
ticularly formidable,  because  they  hide  behind  the  breast- 
works of  corporate  organisation. 

When   the   issue   is   thus   clearly    defined  the   event 
can  hardly  be  uncertain. 

Slowly    but     surely     the     work     of 
Transvaal  Gift      reparation    goes    forward    in    South 
to  the  King.        Africa.      The  guarantee  of  a  loan 
of    five   millions   to   the    Transvaal 
was  carried  through  the  British  House  of  Commons 
by  a  large  majority.     Though  the  money  is  to  be 
spent  in  setting  up  our  new  colony  after  the  waste 
of  war,   the  Opposition,   which  had   when  in  office 
squandered    hundreds   of    millions   in    the    work    of 
destruction,  now  grudged  a  guarantee  for  construc- 
tive and  restorative  purposes.     The  persistent  asser- 
tion that  General   Botha  would  not  have  consented 
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William   the  Conqueror  arrests   Bishop  Odo  at  Carisbrooke. 


[Ernest  A.  King,  Newport, 


WILLIAM:    "Splendour  of  God!  arc  all  these  rascals  silent? 

Seize  on   him,  some  of  you,  and  guard  him  <-losel,v! 

(Continuni   .-ili-ncr.)     What  ens,  if  you  stand  still, 

So   will    not  I."     (Seizes  Odo  by  il>. 

ODO:    "  Pew  a  re,  I  am  a   priest,   ami  .-ei-vaui   of  the  Lord!" 

WILLIAM:    "  Thou   unjust  steward, 

"Tig  not  the  prieBt  I  punish,  eer 

ot  Normandy,  who  ro,~e  with  mil  r 

It   is  the  vassal  of  an   English  King!" 


to  the  expatriation  of  the  Chinese  unless  he  had 
been  "  bribed  "  by  this  guarantee  is,  in  face  of  his 
reiterated  denials,  in  the  larger  sense  of  the  word 
decidedly  unparliamentary.  Imperialists  should  not 
need  to  be  reminded  that  the  word  of  any  Prime 
Minister  of  His  Majesty  must  be  regarded  as  the 
word  of  a  gentleman  until  he  has  proved  himself  a 
liar.  In  pleasing  contrast  to  the  belated  survivals 
of  khaki  hysteria  stands  the  beautiful  story  of  the 
Cullman  diamond.  Tin-  Transvaal  Parliament,  on 
the  motion  of  General  Botha,  has  decided,  at  a 
cost  of  ,£125,000,  to  purchase  this  diamond,  to  be 
presented  to  the  King  "  as  a  token  of  the  loyalty 
of  the  People  of  the  Transvaal  and  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  grant  of  responsible  government."  The 
sooner  the  opposition  of  those  members  who  pro- 
fess to  represent  British  and  loyal  sentiment  is  for- 
gotten, the  better.     They  will  soon  be  only  too  eager 


to  forget  it  themselves.  The  significance  of 
gift  was  further  emphasised  bj  a  resolution,  unani- 
mously adopted,  expressing  the  conviction  that  "  the 
grant  of  autonomy  promoted  concord  and  strength- 
ened the  bonds  between  the  Empire  ami  South 
Africa."  Among  all  the  Crown  jewels  the  Cullinan 
diamond  will  shine  out  with  a  historic  lustre  all  its 
own.  It  represents  a  great  act  of  international  for- 
giveness. It  is  a  trophy  of  brotherly  reconcilia- 
tion. 

In  spite  of  the  weather  the  pageant 

The  Revival  of      as   an    expression    of    the    growing 

Pageantry.         consciousness  of  civic  life  has  taken 

deep    root    this    summer.       Nothing 
has  impressed  more  strongly  those  who  have  follow 
ed  the  various  pageants  than  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
performers  who  have  taken  part  in  them,  and   the 
rapt   attention   of   the   crowds,    which   in   some    in- 
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stances  have  stood  for  hours  waiting  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  witness  the  scenes  from  the  past  history 
of  their  district  presented  before  their  eyes.  A  cor- 
respondent, writing  about  the  Carisbrooke  pageant, 
says  : — 

The  crowd  which  eheeretf'William  the  Conqueror,  watched 
Isabella  do  Fortibus  depart  in  solemn  silence,  and  wept 
genuinely  at  Charles  I.'s  entry,  was  so  orderly  that  not  a 
single  drunk  or  disorderly  case  was  reported  next  day.  The 
performers,  many  of  them  rustics,  who  had  never  been  in- 
side a  theatre,  behaved  most  admirably  throughout.  The 
splendid  sunshine  made  the  whole  affair  like  a  large  picnic 
for  island  holiday  makers.  But  a  pageant  in  its  best 
sense  it  was,  as  the '2500  school  children  proved  by  their 
intelligent  grasp  of  the  story  told  before  their  eyes.  It  was, 
indeed,  not  a  little  moving  to  see  Troissart's  raids  re- 
hearsed on  the  very  castle  where  they  occurred,  and  the 
perfect  illusion  of  King  Charles's  entry  from  the  castle 
nostern  deeply  impressed  the  spectators.  "  Stop  crying,  we 
can't,  hear  what  the  King  is  saying,''  was  the  impatient  ob- 
servation frequently  heard  in  the  crowd.  The  grace  and 
.simplicity  with  which  a  hundred  school  children  of  entirely 
peasant  extraction  danced  their  maypole  dance  to  tradi- 
tional airs  was  one  of  the  prettiest  sights  of  all. 

enthusiasm  which  has  been  aroused  should  not 
allowed  to  pass  away  without  an  effort  being 
made  to  place  the  pageant  on  a  permanent  basis. 
ch  town  might  well  have  its  own  pageant  per- 
formed at  intervals  of  five  years.  This  periodical 
repetition  would  help  to  concent  rate  local  attention 
on  the  pageant  and  the  preparations  for  it.  It 
would  form  a  focus  for  the  dramatic  and  literary 
talent  of  the  town.  If  the  revival  of  pageantry  is 
be  more  than  a  passing  fashion,  it  must  provide 
a  means  for  the  expression  of  the  best  thought  and 
work  of  the  town  to  whose  history  it  gives  expres- 
sion. No  one  who  has  visited  Oberammergau  and 
observed  the  effect  of  the  performance  of  the  Passion 
Play  at  regular  intervals  on  the  life  of  the  village 
can  be  blind  to  the  influence  which  the  revival  of 
the  pageant  might  have  on  the  life  of  an  English 
town  were  it  to  become  a  recognised  institution  of 
the  civic  life. 

Bismarck  *}   js   interesting   to    note    that   the 

and  limitation  limitation  of  armaments  which 
of  Armaments.  at  the  Hague  Germany  has  de- 
clined to  declare  u  urgent/'  was 
recognised  as  being  perfectly  practicable  by  Prince 
Bismarck  in  1879  °r  l88°-  In  the  account  of  Gam- 
betta's  secret  conversation  with  Prince  Bismarck. 
published  by  M.  Laur  in  the  Times,  he  says  that 
Gambetta  proposed  a  limitation  of  armaments  as 
part  of  a  mutual  understanding  between  Germany 
and  France.  "  Let  us  declare  that  we  will  not  spend 
a  franc  beyond  the  amounts  now  voted  each  year  by 
Parliament,"    he    proposed.      "That    is    to    be    the 


Tokyo   Puck.] 

The   Meeting  of  Kaiser  and   Tsar. 

The  meeting  of  the  Kaiser  and  the  Tsar  in  the  Baltic  has 
excited  world-wide  interest.  The  Russian  peasants  suspect 
that  the  Kaiser  is  teaching  the  Tsar  how  to  coerce  the 
people.  The  German  Socialists  believe  that  the  Kaiser  is 
preparing  a  crushing  blow  for  them.  Japan  believes  they 
talked  about  concluding  agreements  with  her.  America 
fears  they  agreed  to  support  Japan  in  the  San  Francisco 
emhroglio. 


maximum.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  an  effec- 
tive control  unless  France  and  Germany  are  to  be 
deemed  capable  of  falsifying  their  budgets,  and 
there  will  be  an  honourable  starting-point  for  all 
other  nations."  This  basis  Bismarck  apparently  re- 
garded as  acceptable,  though  he  wished  to  exclude 
the  Navy  from  the  arrangement.  "  We  must  make 
it  impossible  for  either  nation,''  he  is  said  to  have 
declared,  '*  to  succumb  to  the  temptation  of  attack- 
ing the  other,  and  it  will  certainly  succumb  if  it  is 
allowed  indefinitely  to  increase  its  armaments  and 
to  acquire  at  any  given  moment  the  belief  that  its 
army  has  reached  the  zenith,  and  is  superior  to  that 
of  the  others."  While  each  party  under  this  ar- 
rangement was  to  agree  to  put  a  stop  to  the  in- 
definite growth  of  their  respective  war  budgets,  they 
would  remain  free  to  employ  the  money  voted  in 
the  manner  that  seemed  to  them  most  calculated  to 
serve  the  interests  of  national  defence.  Nothing 
came  of  the  proposal,  but  it  is  interesting  to  know 
that  a  limitation  of  armaments  by  means  of  a  limi- 
tation of  expenditure  commended  itself  to  Prince 
Bismarck  as  the  most  practical  method  of  stopping 
the   ruinous  competition   in  armaments. 
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THE  COUNTRY  PRESS  OF  AUSTRALASIA. 


ITS    TRIALS,    TRANSITIONS    AND    TRIUMPHS. 


The  stirring  story  of  the  Country  Press  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  New  Zealand  could  not  be  set 
forth,  however  superficially,  in  less  space  than  a 
volume.     Jt  teems  with  incidents,  adventures,  trials. 

tribulations,  adversities,  successes,  triumphs  and 
achievements  ;  and  it  glistens  with  brave  ambi- 
tions, pleasant  surprises,  Quixotic  enthusiasms, 
daring  exploits  and  imperturbable  heroisms.  It 
compasses  much  of  the  pathos,  joy  and  power  of 
Australian  life.  And  it  is  a  record  of  pioneering 
pluck,  enterprise  and  victory  no  less  remarkable 
and  romantic  than  the  chronicle  of  the  courage  of 
the  early  explorers,  the  valour  of  the  first  settlers, 
or  the  fortitude  of  the  miners  who  crossed  from 
'Frisco  and  Europe  in  search  of  golden  treasure  in 
tin;  roaring  days.  'Hie  printing  press— such  as  it 
then  was — followed  closely  on  settlement,  and 
laboriously  turned  out  the  local  paper  tor  the  lone 
hands,  and  gave  to  rude,  crude,  outlandish  town- 
ship and  mining  camp  the  most  desired  and  most 
distinctive  mark  of  modern  civilisation— the  news- 
paper. Just  as  there  were  no  frills  nor  fashions 
in  those  remote  communities  and  camps,  so  there 
were  no  nice  types,  art  paper,  or  half-tone  cm 
bellishments  in. the  organs  of  public  opinion,  far 
tenser  then  than  in  our  superior  times. 

The  gold  field  mote  than  any  other  factor  evolved 
the  Country  Press  .of  Australia.  The  gold  field  gave 
It  its  first  great  impetus*  When  the  alluvial  petered 
out.  and  the  reef  no  longer  yielded  the  precious 
metal,  the  printing  press  either  moved  on  or  re- 
mained to  sway  the  destinies  of  a  district  devoted 
to  more  permanent,  if  less  exciting,  industries,  such 
as  the  breeding  of  sheep  and  the  growing  of  grain. 
Many  a  journal  enjoying  to-day  the  comfort,  con- 
venience and  income,  represented  by  a  large  and 
consistent  circulation  and  assured  prosperity,  owes 
its  birth  to  the  world-famous  "rushes."'  The 
townships  of  tents  and  log-and-mud  tenements  gave 
place  to  brick  and  stone,  iron  and  timber  dwellings, 
shops  and  warehouses  ;  and  the  ramshackle  printing 
press,  worked  iike  a  windlass,  gave  place  to  the 
elaborate  machinery  driven  by  steam  or  gas  engine. 
Likewise,  the  oracle  of  the  early  goldfield,  who 
combined  in  himself  the  editor,  reporter,  typesetter, 
machinist,  publisher,  canvasser  and  collector,  is 
now  replaced  by  a  staff  for  ever)  office  and  depart- 
ment. Hut  a  jubilee  of  years  ago  the  great  mari- 
time port  of  Newcastle  had  no  local  paper,  and 
the  whole  of  "country  "  New  South  Wales  boasted 
but  seven  journals.  These  were  published  at  Mait- 
land.  Goulburn,  Bathurst,  Albury,  Wagga,  Vass 
and  Braidwood.  To-day,  in  the  Mother  State.  230 
newspapers    are    printed    beyond    the    Metropolis. 


The  journals  which,  in  the  "  sixties,"  depended  on 
the  bullock-dray,  and  the  rare]-  horse  team,  tor  sup- 
plies of  ink  and  paper  and  other  requirements,  are 
now  in  close  touch  with  the  railway  ;  also,  the 
country  journalism  that  once  had  to  wait  weeks 
and  sometimes  months,  tor  news  of  the  outside 
world,  is  now  in  intimate  telegraphic  and  cable- 
grammic  communication  with  Sydney  and  the  resi 
of  civilisation.  And  so  with  the  press  of  Victoria 
of  the  golden  era.  ami  Victoria  of  our  federated 
period-  The  press  of  the  other  States  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  have  a  similar  tale  to  tell 
birth,  of  progress,  and  of   development. 

But  if  facilities  gradually  and  surely  succeed  :d 
disabilities,  delays  and  inconveniences,  there  were 
other  trials  and  discouragements  to  encounter.  The 
pathway  of  the  country  press  was  still  strewn  with 
thorns,  obstacles,  pitfalls,  and  cormorant  advertis 
ing  contractors.  The  country  newspaper,  founded 
heroically  anil  progressing  towards  prosperity,  at 
traded  the  cupidity  of  the  advertising-agent 
harpies,  and.  for  long  years,  these  vampires  victim 
ised  the  country  press  proprietors.  Practically  at 
the  mercy  of  these  advertising  contractors,  with  one 
or  two  honourable  exceptions,  the  country  press  had 
to  accept  whatever  rate  was  offered  lor  city  and 
trade  line  advertising  favours.  The  initial  rates 
were  desperately  low  in  all  conscience,  bm  even 
these,  by  rapid  diminution,  were  made  to  ••cut  a 
ridiculous  figure,"  in  fact  and  in  finance.  But  this 
was  not  all  that  tormented.  Mushroom  agencies 
added  insult  to  injury  by  ignoring  even  the  low  cut 
accounts,  and  vanished  from  view  when  effort  at  re- 
covery was  pressed  into  the  law  courts.  The  claim- 
ants in  such  cases  secured  inconvertible  verdicts 
for  which  they  had  to  pay  their  law  costs.  But 
fast  as  one  advertising  malefactor  disappeared,  his 
operations  were  carried  on  by  another  with  similar 
consequences  to  the  country  press,  which  seemed 
powerless  to  cqpe  with  the  conspiracies.  The  weak- 
ness was  discovered  in  the  lack  of  unity  and  or- 
ganisation. The  country  press  was  victimised  in 
detachments,  when  it  might  have  routed  the  enemy 
by  combination  and  an  engagement  in  for'' 
was  fully  realised  in  New  South  Wales  and  Vic- 
toria, and  spirited  and  determined  press  proprietors 
set  about  the  work  of  organisation.  Their  eff< 
were  applauded,  and  they  were  wished  success. 
But  applause  and  wishes  count  for  little  or  nothing 
in  the  world  of  commerce.  Their  efforts  were  not 
seconded,  supplemented  and  supported.  The  cor- 
morant advertising  contractors,  some  of  whom  dis- 
guised their  "  sympathy  "  under  telegrams  and 
stores    supplies    and    supplement    s\  stems,    continued 
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to  dictate  custom  to  the  country  press.  To  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  they  put  the  proprietors  out 
and  themselves  in  possession,  so  far  as  business 
matters  were  concerned.  There  were  even  more 
insufferable  parasites  than  the  mushroom  growths: 
they  were  hardier  and  more  tenacious.  The  great 
imposition  was  this  :  The  country  press  never  knew 
the  terms  entered  into  with  the  advertiser  by  the  con- 
tractor. This  is  where  the  "  cut  "rate  came  in.  The 
advertiser  paid  a  fair  price,  but  it  was  put  altogether 
out  of  countenance  when,  cut  and  hacked,  it  wassub- 
mitted  separately  and  individually  to  the  country 
pressman.  The  difference,  a  most  considerable  dif- 
ference, was  pocketed  by  the  contractor,  plus  com- 
mission on  the  amount  actually  named  for  the 
papers. 

THE   COMBINATION    CAMPAIGN. 

A  conference  of  New  South  Wales  country  proprie-^ 
tors  held  in  Sydney  in  the  "  eighties,"  decided  to  de- 
tend   country   press   interests   against    the   invaders, 
exploiters  and  manipulators.     An    Association  was 
formed  and  resolutions  passed.     That  was  the  sum 


total  <>f   achievement,   for  a  strange  (car  posses 

the  vast  majority  of  proprietors.  They  dreaded 
reprisals  and  the  loss  of  advertising  "support"— 
such  as  it  was.  They  held  aloof,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  and  every  recruit  was  neutralised  by  a  defec- 
tion. Vet  it  was  an  Association  inherently  pot 
^eluding  as  it  did  such  prominent  journalists 
the  late  Mr  James  Torpy,  M.L.A.  for  Orange,  and 
Mr  John  Gale,  M.I, A.,  for  the  Murrumbidgee— 
the  lather  of  country  journalism  in  Australia,  still 
hale  and  hearty,  and  occasionally  in  harness,  at 
yueanbeyan.  The  pioneer  Association  disappeared 
gradually,     but     surely,     notwithstanding     valiant 

efforts  to  revitalise  i,.  f„  JuIy  l8o3f  the  first  S(.f,(]s 
Of  an  Australian  Country  Press  Union  were  sown. 
That  was  when  a  N.S.W.  delegation,  headed  by 
th,>  Ute  Mr.  J.  C.  Leslie,  met  at  Alburv  a  delega- 
tion from  the  Victorian  Country  Press  Association, 
consisting  of  Messrs.  J.  Bowser  and  H.  A.  Luke 
ft  was  decided  to  form  a  Co-operative  Co.  in 
N.S.W.,  similar  to  Victoria,  but  the  first  attempt 
was  not  a  success. 
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A  GATHERING   OP  THE  CLANS. 

A  supreme  endeavour  was  made  in  1890  to  con- 
duct: the  N.S.W.  Country  Press  that  without  unity 
;md  organisation  it  must  continue  to  be  the  prey  of 
Parasitica]  parties.  The  movement  was  general  led 
by  such  sturdy  country  journalists  as  Messrs.  J. 
C.  Leslie,  W.  H.  Midgeley,  T.  Temperley,  F. 
Pinksronc,  J.  1,.  Trefle,  G.  H.  Varley,  A.  Colless, 
J.  Gale,  J.  A.  Puddjeombe,  R.  S.  Robinson,  G. 
Adams,  J.  Johnston,  A.  Wood  and  others.  They 
had  not  only  the  inspiration  of  the  necessity  for 
a  solid  front  to  the  enemy,  but  they  had  the  stimu- 
lus of  the  increased  numbers  and  vastly  augmented 
importance  of  the  country  journals.  There  was  a 
notable  conference  in  Sydney,  sympathetically  sup- 
ported by  the  editors  and  managers  of  the  metro- 
politan press,  and  such  well-known  journalists  as 
Messrs.  E.  W.  O'Sullivaii,  J.  A.  Hpgue  and  James 
Ashton.  A  manifesto  that  amounted  to  a  declara- 
tion of  war  against  all  oppressors  was  issued.     The 


document  also  detailed  the  demands  and  aims  of 
the  Association.  Succeeding  conferences  were  liv- 
ing evidences  of  the  growing  influence  of,  and  con- 
fidence in,  the  movement.  Also  the  executive  com- 
mittee met  periodically  and  carried  on  the  essential 
work  of  encouragement  and  organisation.  An 
effort  was  made  to  put  the  movement  on  a  com- 
mercial footing,  by  forming  a  self-reliant  Country 
Press  Co-operative  Company  Ltd.  Remarkable 
enthusiasm  and  determination  characterised  the  pro 
lings  of  the  1804  Conference.  Mr.  T.  M. 
Shakespeare,  editor  and  proprietor  oi  the  Grafton 
Argus,  an  ardent,  able  and  alert  champion  of  the 
cause  of  the  country  press,  accepted  the  secretary- 
ship of  the  Association,  resigned  by  Mr.  Wride, 
became  manager  as  well  of  the  new  company.  Mr. 
Shakespeare  had  a  formidable  task  before  him,  but 
he  set  to  it  lion-heartedly  and  irresistibly.  It  was 
a  long  race  and  a  hard  road  with  bafflement  and 
embarrassment  ever   pressing   about    him,    still,    with 
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a  course  followed  unflinchingly  towards  a  winning 
post,  dimly  but  unmistakably  discerned.  Only  the 
executive  committee,  the  directors,  and  a  few  of  the 
more  intimately  interested  and  observant  members 
and  shareholders  are  aware  of  the  faithful  and  in- 
defatigable devotion  of  Mr.  Shakespeare  during 
years  of  difficulty,  anxiety  and  discouragement. 
Bui  he  possesses  to  a  remarkable  degree  those 
qualities  of  tact,  tenacity,  equable  temperament, 
tireless  energy,  insight,  insist' net- and  address,  which, 
associated  with  intimate  knowledge,  wide  experiei 
grasp  of  detail,  spontaneity  of  decision,  force  of 
character,  and  conspicuous  ability,  make  success  cer- 
tain. He  literal!)  lifted  the  Association  out  of 
the  rut  into  which  it  had  seemingly  settled,  and 
made  the  Company  the  splendid  commercial  triumph 
it     is     today.        The     Association     now      practically 

embraces  the  entire     New     South    Wales    Country 

Press  and  is  an  organisation  of  which  members  are 
justly  proud j  while  the  Company  has  superseded 
the  old  and  unsatisfactory  system  of  reliance  on 
advertising  contractors.  The  parasitical  press 
agencies  have  been  weeded  out,  and  only  such 
advertising  contractors  as  are  recognised  l>v  the 
Association  have  any  standing. 

The  net  result  may  he  gauged  by  the  fact  that 
tiie  Company's  advertising  business  for  1904.  was 
doubled  in  1005,  and  the  volume  for  1906  was 
threefold  that  ol  1905  ;  while  the  contracts  entered 
into  for  1907  will  more  than  quadruple  those  of 
the  previous  year.  Advertisers  are  rapidly  recog- 
nising thai  the  soundest,  most  politic  and  legitimate 
channel  for  their  negotiations  with  the  Country 
Press  is  through  the  direct,  rather  than  the  indirect. 

system.     The  advantage  is  mutual.     The  advertiser 

is  assured  that  his  announcement  will  have  an 
honest,  straight  forward  publicity,  that  the  price 
he  pays  is  paid  to  the  Country  Press,  that  there  is 
no  trickery  of  cut  contractors'  rates,  and  that  he  is 
dealing  directly  with  the  proprietors.  And  the 
Countrj  Press  proprietors  are  aware  that  the)  are 
brought  into  actual  touch  with  the  advertiser,  and 
guaranteed  scale  rates  in  ever)  case  ;  and  that  the 
proportion  of  bad  debts  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Thus  are  illustrated  the  trials,  transitions  and 
triumphs  of    the    New    South   Wales   Country    Press. 

VICTOIIIAN    COUNTRY    PRE88. 
The  vicissitudes  of  the  Victorian  Country  Press  in 

many  respects  parallel  those  of   the  Country  Press 
ol    the    Mother    State.       It    was    not    till    the    fourth 
attempt    that   the   Victorian   Countr\    Press   Co  opera 
tive    Co.     Ltd.    was    incorporated    in     1891 — ■ two    to 

three  years  before  the  establishment  of  a  kindred 
Company  in  New  South  Wales.  The  achievement 
was    due     to    the    activity     and     enthusiasm     of     Mr. 

John    Hovvsrr,    \|.|.  A.,   editor  of  the   Wangaratta 

Chronicle,  who  took  up  the  cause  of  COUntr)  news- 
paper proprietors,  and  laid  down  the  lines  upon 
which  the  existing  prosperous  Country  Press  Asso 
ciarion    is    based,    and    to    whom    the    eratitudi 


those  interested  is  due.  He  visited  the  districts  ill 
the  northern  part  of  the  State,  interviewed  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  leading  newspapers  in  each  town,  mm\ 
induced  them  to  take  shares.  Mr.  H.  F.  Svvord.s. 
of  the  Dandenong  Advertiser,  canvassed  the  Gipps- 

land  districts  with  the  same  object,  and  invited 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Luke,  proprietor  of 
the  Gippsland  Mercury,  from  whom  he  received 
a  ready  response  and  a  hearty  co  operation.  The 
preliminaries  arranged,  the  Company  was  launched. 
The  directors  were  Messrs.  John  Bowser,  II.  F. 
Swords,  H.  A.  Luke,  I:..  !■'.  Hughes.  C.  1'.  Lewis 
and  J.  G.  Uptpn.  Mi.  Lewis,  who  was  an  earnest 
worker,  died  ahout  two  years  ago.  and  Mr.  Upton, 
after  several  years'  service,  retired  from  the  dii 
torate.  The  vacancies  were  tilled  by  Messrs.  J.  1). 
McKellar.  Camperdow n  Chronicle,  and  Fred  Mar- 
tin, Horsham  Times;  the  other  directors,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Bowser,  have  held  office  con 
tinuously.  The  initial  work  of  securing  central 
premises,  arranging  for  stereo,  plates  from  England 
and  America,  organising  the  telegraph  service  and 
supply  of  Melbourne  letters,  editing  and  publishing 
two  sets  of  supplements  printed  b)  Messrs.  Asher 
and  Co..  of  Richmond,  occupied  considerable  time 
of  the  Directory.  Matters  affecting  the  welfare  of 
'  the  Country  Press  have  had  the  ceaseless  consider.! 
tion  of  the  directors,  and  many  disadvantages  under 
which  newspaper  proprietors  suffered  have  been 
moved.  Mr.  P.ovvser.  for  tin-  first  lew  years,  acted 
as  managing  director,  and  devoted  three  days  each 
week  to  this  duty,  while  he  conducted  his  own  ni 
paper — a  sacrifice  cheerfully  made,  and  which  few 
men  under  similar  circumstances  would  lightly 
make.  Both  Mr.  Swords  and  Mr.  Luke  relieved 
Mr.  Bowser  for  a  few  months  from  the  arduous 
duties  of  the  Melbourne  office.  The  Company. 
while  steadily  gaining   valuable  and  expensive  ex 

perience,  achieved  only  a  moderate  success.  Six 
years  ago  the  offices  (,f  the  Company  were  moved 
to  the  old  Exchange  building,  and  placed  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Wadded,  with  Mr. 
D.  B.  Walker  as  correspondent,  and  Mr.  H.  S. 
Vaughan  as  accountant,  from  that  date  the  Com- 
pany entered  into  a  new  era.  Shareholders,  at  a 
minimum  of  cost,  enjoy  a  good  telegraphic  servi 
stereo,  plate  service  and  a  weekly  supplement  equal 
to  anything  of  its  kind  in  Australia.  Legislation 
affecting  the  Newspaper  Press  has  Been  closely 
watched,  mushroom  advertising  agents  have  Been 
discouraged,  and,  generally,  the  directors  have 
Spared    no  efforts   to  conserve   the   Best  interests  of   the 

Country  Press  as  a  whole.  The  Benefits  resulting 
from  co-operation  have  been  strikingly  illustrated,  and 
directors  and  shareholders  are  deserving  of  COUgra 
dilation  on  overcoming  many  initial  difficulties,  and 
in  now  possessing  a  Business  which,  great  as  has 
Been  its  success  of  Lite  years,  promises  still  greater 
achievements  in  tin-  near  future.  The  presenl 
Directorate  consists  of    Messrs.     E.     F.     Hughes, 
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's,     Casterton    (Managing     Director);     J.      D. 

McKellar,  Chronicle,  Camperdown ;  H.   !•'.  Swords, 

ertiser,    Dandenong;    H.    A.    Luke,    Gippsland 

Mercury,   Sale;    Fred   Martin,   Times,   Horsham;  and 
John   Bowser,  Chronicle,   Wangaratta. 

NORTH    QUEENSLAND    JOURNALISM. 

In  Journalistic  enterprise.  North  Queensland  is 
conspicious,  both  as  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
its  newspapers.  Nearly  every  town  boasts  its 
organ  of  public  opinion.  Owing,  to  vast  distances, 
each  newspaper  is  dependent  on  its  township  and 
district  for  the  filling  of  the  news  space  and  the 
inspirations  for  copy.  And  this  self  reliance  is  re- 
flected in  the  fact  that  the  leading  papers — the 
d.ailies  of  Townsville,  Charters  Towers  and  Cairns 
— have  a  cable  and  telegraph  service  of  equal  mag- 
nitude  and   importance   to  the   press  of  the  capitals. 

The  Townsville  Bulletin  was  the  pioneer  daily 
and  the  first  morning  paper  in  the  State  to  be 
circulated  at  a  penny.  Established  twenty-six  years 
ago,  it  has  had  a  daily  existence  of  twenty-four 
years.  Its  proprietary  issues  the  North  Queens- 
land Herald,  a  large  illustrated  weekly  enjoying 
no  less  influence  and  popularity  than  the  daily 
Bulletin.  Townsville  soon  followed  the  lead  with 
the  admirable  daily,  "Northern  Miner,  and  the 
weekly  Northern  Register.  The  evening  journals 
in  these  greal  centres  are  the  Star.,  of  Townsville. 
the  Telegraph,  of  Charters  Towers.  The 
federal  and  the  New  Eagle  represent  Labour  in- 
terests in  the  respective  cities.  The  Port  Dentson 
Tnues  was  the  first  paper  published  in  North 
ensland  —in  1864 — -and  Bowen  has  a  second  jour- 
nal in  the  Independent.  Cairns  is  daily  represented 
by  The  Post  and  The  Argus,  and  weekly  by  The 
Trinity  'Tunes,  in  Labour's  cause.  At  Cooktown 
.  The  Independent  and  The  New  Endeavour  Beacon 
are  bi-weeklies.  Thursday  Island  has  the  Torres 
Straits  /'/lot,  and  Normanton,  The  Chronicle — 
weeklies.  Then  there  are  The  Mining  Journal, 
Ravenswqpd;  The  Observer,  Hughenden;  The 
Herald,  Winton ;  The  Advocate  and  The  Standard, 
Clpncurry;  The  Miner,  Mareeba;  The  Standard, 
Chillagoe;  The  Wild  River  Times,  Herberton; 
The  Advocate,  Atherton ;  The  Northern  Planter 
and  Express,  Ingham;  The  Advocate  and  Sentinel, 
Geraldtoh  ;  and  The  Mossman  and  Port  Douglas 
Record,  a  midway  paper  between  Cairns'  and  Cook- 
town.  At  Georgetown  there  is  the  Mundic  Miner, 
and  at  Croydon  The  Mining  News.  On  the  Lower 
Burdekin  is  the  Advocate.  Proserpine  is  represent- 
ed h\  the  Guardian,  and  Mackay  by  the  Mercury 
(founded     1866)     and    the    Standard    (founded    in 

1877V 

This  is  but  a  brief  record  of  the  existing  news- 
papers in  North  Queensland.  The  first  paper  in 
Townsville  was  the  Cleveland  Bay  Herald  and 
Northern.  Pioneer ;  then  came  the  Toivnsville  Herald 
—the  former  being  merged  into  it — and  that  being 


some  years  subsequently  bought  •  ut  bj   the  Towns 
ville  Newspaper  Company,  and  amalgamated    with 
the  Bulletin.      In   the  interim   there   was  the 
ville  Argus,   then   the    Townsville  Standard;    and   in 
1881    the    bulletin   started.      Some   years    later   the 
uiug  Telegraph   was    issued,    then    the  Northern 
Age,    followed   by    the   Northern  Standard,    and 
Last-named  passed  to  a  new   proprietary  which  ven- 
tured on  a  big  undertaking     the  publication  of  the 
Sort  hem    Sta/.dard    every    morning.     The    Northern 
Echo  every     afternoon,     mil     the     Northern     World 

every  Saturday,  but  the  three  papers  collaj 
after  a  brief  career,  and  for  a  number  of  years  now 
The  Bulletin  in  the  morning,  the  Star  in  the  evening, 
and  the  North  Queensland  Herald  on  Saturday  ! 
been  the  Press  representatives  of  Townsville.  I 
Northern  Miner  started  in  1872.  and  was  scon  fol- 
lowed by  The  Advocate,  afterwards  merged  into  the 
Charters  Towers  Herald,  which  ran  for  many 
years.  The  Charters  Towers  Standard  was  an  even- 
ing paper  of  later  years,  and  that  was  eventually 
amalgamated  with  the  Herald  which,  subsequently, 
succumbed,  and  left  an  opening  for  the  present 
Telegraph.  Ravenswood  had  its  Miner  as  far  back 
as  1873,  then  its  Mining  Journal,  then  its  Argus, 
and.  after  a  lapse  of  years,  the  present  paper  tak- 
ing the  old  name  of  The  Mining  Journal  was 
started,  but  at  no  time  was  there  more  than  one 
paper  on  the  old  goldfield.  Away  back  in  the  old 
"  Palmer  days,"  Cooktown  had  its  Courier,  and. 
shortly  afterwards,  the  Herald  entered  the  lists 
against  the  former,  but  was  outlived  by  it.  the 
Co urier  being  in  turn  outlived  by  the  present  Inde- 
pendent. When  the  Palmer  was  the  seem 
five  gold-mining  operations,  its  interests  were  at- 
tended to'  by  a  local  journal.  The  Palmer  Chronicle, 
but  that  has  been  dead  many  years.  Croydon,  for 
many  years,  had  two  papers,  the  Record  and  the 
Mining  News,  the  fornier  being  only  bought  out  re- 
cently by  the  proprietary  of  the  latter,  for  si 
years  the  North  Gregory  Nervs  ran  against  the 
Herald  in  Winton,  but  died  in  the  drought  years. 
Richmond  had  its  Record  for  a  brief  space,  but  the 
extension  of  the  railway  conduced  to  its  colla 
The  Hodgkinson  in  its  palmy  days  also  had  a  local 
journal,  but  it  has  been  dead  for  mam  years. 
Burketown  also  had  a  pa|>er  many  years  ago-,  and 
for  a  length  of  time  Ncrmanton  had  two.  The  first 
paper  in  Port  Douglas  v*as  The  Times,  started  in 
1878,  and  previous  to  that  Cairns  had  its  Advocate. 
Herberton,  some  years  ago,  also  had  two  pai 
but  for  a  very  long  time  the  Wild  River  Times 
has  been  the  only  local  journal. 

A  NOTABLE  CONFERENCE. 

In  October  of  last  year  there  was  a  notable 
conference  in  Sydney  of  New  South  Wales  Country- 
Pressmen,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Thomas  Temperlev. 
There  were  also  present  Mr.  J.  I).  McKellar  (the 
then  President  of  the  Victorian  Company),  Mr.   E. 
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J.  Stephens,  Mr.  H.  Alfred  Luke,  Mr.  A.  Asher, 
Mr.  Edward  Taylor,  Mr.  P.  F.  Sullivan,  Mr. 
Henry  Furse  (from  Victoria),  and  Mr.  S.  YV.  Brooks 
(from  Queensland).  It  was  a  stirring  address  that 
came  from  the  president,  Mr.  Temperley,  and  the 
business  paper  was  the  most  important  yet  negotia- 
ted. The  matters  dealt  with  included  libel  laws. 
copyright  in  cables,  press  agencies  and  space  farm- 
ing, telegraphic  service,  and  Commonwealth  Country 
Press  Association.  Important  deputations  took 
place,  and  the  conference,  after  several  days  and 
evenings'  sittings,  characterised  by  the  keenest  in- 
terest, enthusiasm  and  unanimity,  terminated  amid 
congratulations.  The  visitors  were  variously  and 
hospitably  entertained.  A  resolution  of  first  im- 
portance was  that  carried  by  Mr.  Varlev  : — "  That 
i  federated  Country  Press  Association,  to  be  known 
as  the  Commonwealth  Country  Press  Association, 
be  formed  of  the  existing  Country  Press  Associa- 
tions in  each  State,  and  that  the  executive  of  this 
Association  be  empowered  to  draft  a  constitution 
for  submission  to  the  Association  in  the  respective 
States." 

A  COMMONWEALTH   COMBINATION. 

If  the  last  Conference  was  the  most  interesting 
and  valuable  in  the  way  of  progress  and  aim,  the 
Conference  for  October,  of  this  year,  bids  fair  to 
eclipse  it  in  projects  and  achievements.  The  pro- 
gramme  will   be  wide  and  comprehensive,   and   the 

•  tors'  report  will  be  another  record  of  progress 
and  prosperity.  Contemporaneously,  there  will  be 
a  Conference  of  Country  Press  delegates  from  the 
States  of  the  Commonwealth  and  New  Zealand. 
These  will,  as  far  as  ascertainable,  be:-  New  South 
Wales  :  Messrs.  Temperley,  Midgley  and  Pinkstone  ; 
Victoria:  Messrs.  McKellar,  Luke  and  Swords; 
Queensland  :  Messrs  J.  K.  Mehan  and  S.  W. 
Brooks;  New  Zealand:  Mr.  Fraser.  The  Inter- 
state anil  New  Zealand  delegates  will  have  matter 
for  discussion  and  determination  of  the  most  vital 
character.       The    first    and    greatest    question    to    en- 

e  the  unique  Conference  will  be  the  inauguration 
of  an  independent  cable  service.  At  the  present 
time  the  entire  daily  press  of  Australasia  is  depen- 
dent on  a  single  service,  and  the  subscribers  are 
under  a  heavy  bond  not  to  publish  a  cabled  word 
that  does  not  come  through  the  syndicate.  What 
an  entirely  new  and  comprehensible  cable  service 
will  mean  to  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
New  Zealand  can  be  well  imagined.     It  will  be  won- 

fully  welcomed,  and  it  will  impart  to  the  Conn 
try  Press  a  distinction  and  an  individuality  which 
will  add  immeasurably  to  its  popularity  and  neces- 
sity. A  Commonwealth  and  New  Zealand  Country 
JPress  Association  will  be  in  a  magnificent  position 
to  effectively  and  economically  bring  about  a  popu- 
lar boon  and  a  commercial  triumph.  The  Con- 
ference will  also  decide  how  best  to  act  on  all 
Federal  matters  relating  to  the  Press,  particularly 
in  regard   to  postal,  telegraphic,   railwa)    and   fiscal 


questions.  Yet  another  matter  of  wide  interest  will 
be  the  desirableness  of  urging  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  invite,  say.  twent\  representatives  of  the 
most  important  journals  of  Great  Britain,  Canada 
and  South  Africa  to  visit  Australia.  But  the 
scope  of  this  Conference  will  take  in  many  more 
subjects,  and  its  deliberations  and  determinations  will 
be  certain  to  awaken  the  keenest  interest  not  only 
among  country  pressmen,  but  throughout  the  com- 
munities of  the  Southern  seas.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned that  it  was  Mr.  Shakespeare  who  conceived 
the  bold  project  of  an  Australasian  Association  to 
carry  out  proposals  beyond  the  power,  or  even  ini- 
tiative, of  a  State  Association.  He  realised  that 
just  as  unity,  organisation  and  business  concentration 
meant  everything  -to.  the  State  Press  within  boundaries, 
so  a  combination  of  Commonwealth  and  New  Zea- 
land Associations  would  command  advantages,  ser- 
vices, supports,  conveniences,  influences  and  econo- 
mies of  the  most  far-reaching  and  inestimable 
character. 

A    WOltl)    IN    TIM  BUTE. 

The  Country   Press  of  Australasia  has  rendered 

valiant  and  invaluable  service,  sometimes  generously, 
but  more  often  grudgingly,  admitted.  It  has  faced 
its  manifold  trials  and  disabilities  manfully  and 
honourably,  and  often  courageously.  And  it  has 
pluckily  overcome  many  of  diem.  It  will  over- 
come more,  assuredly,  now  that  it  is  well  and 
vigorously  associated.  While  serving  the  cause 
of* civilisation  and  progress,  it  has  kept  sweet  and 
clean,  and  clear  of  malice  and  malevolence.  It  has 
never  been  charged  with  bad  faith,  corruption, 
bribery  or  blackmail.  Its  conductors  have  been  and 
are  among  the  best  and  the  bravest  of  our  pione 
townsmen  and  identities.  Now  that  country  pn 
men  have  made  such  a  strong  move  forward,  and 
intend  to  go  further,  they  are  entitled  to  the  felici- 
tations and  cordial  congratulations  of  metropolitan 
pressmen   in  particular  and   Australasians  in  general. 

United  in  purpose,  achievements  must  be  as  notable 

as  they  will  be  numerous. 

LEADING    COUNTRY    JOUBNALI8T8. 

The    New    South    Wales   Country    Press    A 
tion    is   fortunate    in    having    as    president    so   vigor- 
ous a  personality  as  Mr.  Thomas  Temperley. 

wide  experience  and  wider  sympathies,  tact,  judg- 
ment, keenness  ami  temperament  make  him  an  ideal 
chairman.  As  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Rich- 
mond Rivet  Turns,  and  a  man  of  strong  views  and 
great  public  spirit,  he  is  a  distinct  personalis 
the  northern  rivers.  He  is  intensely  fond  of  politics, 
and  is  as  facile  with  his  pen  as  he  is  effective  on 
the  platform.  Among  his  confreres,  no  one  is  more 
esteemed. 

Mr.  E,  F.  Hughes,  chairman  of  directors  of  the 
Victorian  Company,  started  "  on  his  own  "  as  a 
newspaper  proprietor  when  twenty-one.  His  has 
been  a  most  strenuous  career,  with  more  than  one 
serious   break-down   through  over-work.      His   acti- 
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vities  are  amazing,  and  not  confined  to  mere  mun- 
dane affairs,  as  he  is  a  Sunday-school  teacher  and 
occasional  preacher.  Mr.  Hughes  was  one  of  the 
original  promoters  of  the  Victorian  Press  Company, 
and  has  always  held  office  as  a  director.  He  was 
born  at  Rugeley,  England,  forty-nine  years  ago,  and 
is  a  son  of  a  Baptist  minister,  who  edited  the  Port- 
land Chronicle. 

The  journalism  of  Queensland  is  characteristic 
of  the  northern  State — full  of  light  and  life  and 
virility.  The  country  being  more  decentralised  than 
any  other  part  of  the  continent,  the  country  press 
docs  not  suffer  much  from  metropolitan  domination. 
The  president  of  the  Provincial  Press  Association 
of  Queensland  is  Mr.  J.  K.  Mehan,  managing  editor 
of  the  North  Queensland  Herald  and  the  Towns- 
ville  Dailv  Bulletin.  Mr.  Mehan  is  a  vigorous  and 
versatile  pressman,  who  has  had  twenty-eight  years' 
North  Queensland  press  connection.  He  assisted  to 
found  the  Townsville  Daily  Bulletin,  in  1881. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Varley,  chairman  of  directors  of  the 
New  South  Wales  Country  Press  Co-operative  Com- 
pany, has  had  a  life-long  intimate  association  with 
journalism.  His  earliest  efforts  were  on  the  New- 
castle and  Maitland  press.  Nearly  thirty  years  ago 
he  purchased  an  interest  in  the  Clarence  and  Rich- 
mond Examiner,  for  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  foresee 
the  great  future  that  awaited  the  rich  North  Coast. 
Of  this  journal,  the  largest  and  most  influential  bi- 
weekly published  in  New  South  Wales,  he  is  now 
sole  proprietor.  Of  recent  years  he  has  been  a  resi- 
dent of  Sydney,  and  manager  of  his  city  office,  at 
Falmouth  Chambers.  Mr.  Varley  is  perhaps  the  best 
known  and  the  most  popular  man  on  the  North 
Coast.  His  championship  of  the  cause  of  the  coun- 
try press  has  been  long,  continuous  and  conspiciously 
valuable. 

No  special  reference  to  the  country  press  should 
lack  mention  of  one  of  its  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers— the  late  Mr.  J.  C.  Leslie,  of  the  Corowa  Free 
Press.  He,  with  Mr.  Midgley  of  the  Moree 
Examiner,  was  undismayed  when  others  lost  heart 
in  the  early  years  of  the  movement.  He  was  the 
Association's  first  president,  and  his  work  and 
worth  will  remain  on  permanent  record.  His  death 
this  year,  after  a  painful  illness,  was  most  deeply 
deplored.  He  passed  in  his  last  copy  at  the  hour 
of  the  Association's  assured  success. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Midgley  originated  the  idea  of  the 
New  South  Wales  Association,  and  never  wavered 
in  his  advocacy.  He  has  helped  it  to  triumph,  sig- 
nally. Although  not  intended  for  the  press,  he  in- 
stinctively and  inevitably  embraced  it  when  he  pur- 
chased the  Moree  Examiner  in  1890.  Success  kept 
him  close  company,  but  did  not  blind  him  to  the  dis- 
abilities under  which  the  country  press  laboured. 
His  efforts  to  bring  about  libel  law  reform  made 
him  a  celebrity  in   1 897-1 900. 

Mr.  John  D.  McKellar,  of  Camperdown  (Vic.) 
Chronicle,  has  had  an    experience    in    almost    every 


department  of  country  journalism.  His  first  re- 
portorial  duties  were  on  the  Warrnambool  Standard. 
About  thirteen  years  ago  Mi.  McKellar  acquired  an 

interest  in  and  took  over  the  management  of  the 
journal  he  now  edits.  Recent  1\  he  purchased  the 
Numurkah  Standard,  now  conducted  by  his  brother, 
Mr.  Hugh  McKellar.  In  1901  Mr.  McKellar 
joined  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Victorian  Com 
pany,  and  was  chairman  during  1905  and  1906. 
His  Country  Press  sympathies  and  sentiments  in- 
duced him  to  take  a  keen  interest  in  the  projected 
Australian  Press  Association,  and  he  attended  the 
last  conference  of  the  New  South  Wales  Country 
Press  Association.  He  takes  part,  as  a  delegate, 
in  the  Commonwealth  and  N'ew  Zealand  Conference, 
this  year. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Eraser,  Australian  manager  of  the  New 
Zealand  Press  Association,  was  born  at  Invercar- 
gill,  and  lived  his  early  years  at  Wellington.  His 
first  press  experience  was  on  the  long  since  defunct 
Wellington  Argus.  After  a  few  months  he  joined 
the  United  Press  Association  on  its  formation  by 
the  veteran  journalist,  the  late  Mr.  E.  T.  Gillen. 
For  twenty-eight  years  Mr.  Fraser  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Press  Association,  and  came  to 
Australia  in  its  interests  in  1888.  His  career  bridges 
the  journalism  of  to-day. 

For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  Mr.  Fraser  has  been 
closely  identified  with  the  cable  service  between 
Britain  and  Australia,  and  he  has  a  fund  of  aner 
dote  about  the  tribulations  of  cable  translators  in 
the  days  when  cable  rates  were  high,  and  skeleton 
messages  placed  a  strain  on  the  skill  and  imagination 
of  those  who  had  to  decipher  them.  In  the  interests 
of  New  Zealand  newspapers,  he  has  been  present 
at  most  of  the  important  functions  that  have  oc- 
curred in  the  several  Australian  capitals  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  although  Sydney  is  his 
abiding  place,  he  is  well  known  to  journalists  from 
Brisbane  to  Adelaide.  Personally,  Mr.  Fraser  is 
one  of  the  most  esteemed  members  of  the  press. 

Mr.  Frederick  Pinkstone  is  a  hardy  veteran  of 
the  Country  Press.  He  is  a  Sydney  native  of  tin 
late  "  forties."  When  a  mere  lad,  he  entered  the 
printing  office  of  Reading  and  Wallbank,  and  put 
in  his  little  leisure  at  the  elementary  Greek  class  at 
the  School  of  Arts,  conducted  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Winde- 
ver  (afterwards  His  Honour  Sir  William  Windeyer). 
He  subsequently  joined  the  Kiama  Independent,  and 
persevered  with  his  studies.  Later,  he  was  on  the 
Goulburn  Herald,  and  in  1877  established  and 
edited  the  Cootamundra  Herald.  Mr.  Pinkstone  is 
one  of  Cootamundra's  most  public-spirited  iden- 
tities, and  in  every  important  local  movement  of  the 
past  thirty  years  he  has  been  prominent.  He  is 
an  ardent  politician  of  broad  and  generous  views. 
He  has  rendered  splendid  service  to  the  cause  of 
country  journalism,  and  must  take  much  of  the 
credit  for  its  triumphant  progress  in  the  face  of 
discouraging  difficulties. 


INTERVIEWS    ON    TOPICS    OF    THE    MONTH. 


(ENGLISH). 


JAKOB    MORENGA:    THE    DE    WET    OF    GERMAN   SOUTH-WEST    AFRICA. 


The  reappearance  of  the  redoubtable  chief 
Morenga  in  German  Smith  West  Africa  has  awakei 
ed  widespread  interest  in  the  man  and  his  methods. 
I  was  fortunate  in  meeting  m  the  Hague  a  gentle- 
man who  not  only  fought  against  Morenga,  but 
knew  him  personally.  His  account  of  his  ex- 
periences puts  the  Kaffir  chief  in  a  very  different 
light  from  that  in  which  he  is  generally  regarded. 

•'  Who   is    Morenga  ?"    I    asked. 

"  He  is  a  bastard  Kaffir.  That  is  to  say,  he  has 
Hottentot  blood  in  his  veins  as  well  as  Kaffir.  I 
should  say  that  his  age  is  about  thirty-eight.  He  is 
tall  anil  lias  a  commanding  presence.  He  always 
dresses  in  most  up-to-date  style,  like  any  well-to-do 
settler — yellow  leggings,  with  a  smart  semi-military 
jacket  and  hat." 

Is  he  educated  at  all?" 

"•  lb-  speaks  Dutch,  English  and  German.  He 
lived  for  many  years  at  O'okiep  in  Cape  Colony, 
working  in  the  rich  Copper  mines  there.  Later  he 
was  in  a  store  in  the  town.  He  maintains  a  stern 
rule  over  his  followers.       1    have  spoken  to  prisoners 

of  his  who  told  me  that  he  had  his  men  sjamboked 

lor  tr\  ing  to  steal  their  shoes.  He  has  liberate!  1  scons 
of  Herman  soldiers  who  fell  wounded  into  his 
hands,  and  his  treatment  of  the  settlers  lias  I 
uniforml)  good.  Naturally  he  cannot  be  every- 
where, and  his  subordinates  do  not  always  show  the 
same  self-coritrol.     Wherever  he  himself  is,  however, 

prisoners  are  always  treated  well.  He  is  by  no 
us  the  mere  bandit  and  robber  the  German 
authorities  would  have  us  believe." 

'*  Then  the  feeling  of  the  farmers  is  favourable 
to  him  ?" 

"■  Yes,  to  him  personally.  Of  course  when  it 
comes  to  lighting,  it  becomes  a  question  of  white 
inst  black,  and  we  all  assisted  the  Germans.  I 
don't  suppose,  however,  that  there  was  a  farmer 
who  had  fought  against  him  but  was  glad  that  the 
Cape  authorities  refused  to  give  him  up  to  the 
Germans  when  he  escaped  into  British  territory, 
lb-  would  probably  have  been  hanged — not  a  good 
return  for  his  own  consideration  of  prisoners  and 
settlers.  He  would  not  have  been  captured  by  the 
('ape  Police  either,  had  the  Germans  not  followed 
him  over  the  border  and  wounded  him  in  British 
territory." 

"  How  was  that?" 

"  When    Morenga    was  in   a   tight   place  he  would 

cross  the  border  to  escape.     On  this  particular  oc- 

ion    he   had    done    so.    and    was    resting    some   two 

miles  on  the  British  side  of  the  border  when  he  was 

attacked  by  a   German  patrol   which  had  been  hunt- 


ing him.  He  was  severel)  wounded,  but  managed 
to  escape  the  Germans,  onlj   to  be  captured  by  the 

Cape  Police.  flu-  temptation  to  follow  him  across 
the  border  was  of  course,  great,  and  prowd  too 
much  for  the  officer  in  command.  Had  Morenga 
not  believed  himself  sale  from  attack  he  would 
never  have  neglected  to  take  proper  precautions  in 

order  to  secure  himself  against   a   German  surprise. 

"  What  sort  of  followers  had  he?" 

"  Hottentots  chiefly.  In  appearance  small  brown 
men  ;  wiry  though,  and  perfectly  fitted  for  the 
guerilla  warfare  Morenga  waged.  Morenga  is  now 
the  lighting  leader  of  the  Hondel/w  arts,  the  most 
important    tribe  of  the    Hottentots.      He  had   also 

.1  lew  Witbois  with  him,  and  the  Simon  Kooper 
men.  hunters  of  big  game.  The  Herreios.  who 
inhabit    the   northern    districts,    are    black,    and    have 

entirely  different  methods  ol  warfare.     They  charge 

in  a  mass,  like  Zulus  and  Matabele.  The  Hotten- 
tots light  as  the  boers  fought  during  the  last  war. 
That  is  to  say,  the  Germans  seldom  see  their  foes, 
who  lire  from  behind  rocks  and  other  shelter,  and 
retire  skilfully  when  the  superior  numbers  of  the 
troops  compel  it.  This  method  is  the  only  possible 
one  in  such  a  country  when  a  mere  handful  ol 
men — in  his  brightest  days  Morenga  may  have  hail 
a  thousand  followers  were  lighting  a  large  mili- 
tary force.  The  Simon  Kooper  men,  having  hunted 
big  game  all  their  lives,  excel  especially  in  this  son 
of  w  a r far.'.  " 

"  How   were  they   armed  ?" 

'•  In  the  first  rising,  during  which  Christian  was 
killed,   they   had  the  old  hreech  loaders  (Model    .71), 

which  were  used  during  the  Franco-German  war. 
The  gun  is  an  excellent  weapon,  espa  tally  for  hunt- 
ing purposes.    The  Germans  sold  these  to  the  natives 

for  JOS.  each.  When  the  fictitious  peace  w.is  con- 
cluded in  January.  1904.  all  guns  were  supposed 
to  be  given  up.     As  a   matter  ol    bid.  hardly  any 

were." 

"  Did  the  Germans  oppose  this  sort  of  lighting 
with  similar  methods  ?" 

"Certainly  not.  They  fried  to  apply  the  hard 
and- fast   rules   ol    European    war,    with    disastrous 

results.  1  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  German 
soldier.  He  obeyed  orders  implicitly,  suffered  much 
from  want  of  food  and  drink,  was  shockingly 
housed,  and  seldom  saw  his  foe.  His  lamentable 
lack  of  initiative  was  due  to  his  training  ;  but  it 
proved  a  fatal  stumbling-block.  The  officers,  how- 
ever, haw  ,1  greal  deal  to  learn.  They  think  they 
know    all    about    war.    where, is    in    reality    they    are 

entirely  ignorant  of  Colonial  warfare.     They  resent 
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liaving  advice  given  them,  instead  of  profiting  by 
the  knowledge  of  those  who  have  grown  up  in  the 
midst  ni  native  wars. " 

''  How  did  the  war  proceed?" 

"  All    the    settlers    were  concentrated    in    a    feu 

towns,  and  their  farms  were  left  to  the  mercy  of 
the  Hottentots.  The  Germans  then  sent  out  col- 
umns to  surround  Morenga.  The  latter  hung  on 
their  flanks  and  cut  off  patrols  without  the  least 
difficulty.  Many  of  the  troops  sent  out  could  not  • 
ride,  and  everything  had  to  be  done  on  horseback. 
The  Hottentots  were  all  mounted,  and  had  general- 
ly spare  horses.  On  one  occasion  four  columns 
converged  upon  the  spot  where  Morenga  was  known 
to  be.  One  he  ambushed  and  drove  away  in  con- 
fusion. By  forced  marches  he  succeeded  in  am- 
bushing another  ;  the  third  was  much  delayed,  and 
never  reached  its  destination.  When  the  fourth  ar- 
rived at  the  spot  where  the  nimble  chief  was  ex- 
pected he  had  naturally  vanished.  By  that  time  his 
men  were  armed  with  repeating  rifles  of  the  latest 
pattern  taken  from  soldiers  he  had  captured  or 
killed.  They  obtained  horses  in  the  same  way. 
One  favourite  method  the  chief  employed  in  the 
early  days  of  the  war  was  to  cut  the  telegraph  wires. 
A  couple  of  men  of  the  telegraph  corps  would  ride 
out  from  the  nearest  station  to  repair  it,  and  would 
never  return.  When  he  required  food  he  came  down 
from  the  mountains  and  captured  a  convoy.  He 
took  the  oxen  and  anything  else  he  wanted  and 
burned  up  the  waggons." 

"  Quite  the  De  Wet  of  the  war  !" 

"  Curiously  enough,  when  he  destroyed  one  of 
my  neighbour's  farms — by  that  time  all  farmers 
had  been  ordered  down  to  Warmbad  or  Keetmans- 
hoop — he  found  a  volume  of  De  Wet's  book  on  the 
Boer  war.  This  he  apparently  read,  for  shortly 
afterwards  he  sent  a  note  in  German  to  the  com- 
mandant saying  that  just  as  the  English  never 
caught  De  Wet,  the  Germans  would  never  succeed 
in  capturing  him." 

"  What  flo  you  think  that  Morenga  will  do 
now?" 

"  He  will  stay  in  the  Karras  mountains,  making 


raids  lor  arms  and  provisions  as  bt-loie.  He  will 
soon  have  a  goodly  following,  for  he  is  immensely 
esteemed  I >y  the  natives.  It  will  take  the  Germans 
much  time  and  monev  to  drive  him  out  again.  He 
is  .i  far  better  general  than  anyone  who  has  yel 
opposed  him.  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
country  gives  him  an  immense  advantage.  In  addi- 
tion, although  his  following  may  actually  number 
only  a  few  hundreds,  all  the  native  population  is 
with  him,  and  gives  him  information  ot  the  German 
movements.  The  end  is  difficult  to  see.  The  great 
stumbling-block  to  any  permanent  treaty  is  that  the 
natives  do  not  trust  the  Germans  with  whom  thev 
have  to  treat.  In  the  north  the  Herreros  have  been 
driven  into  the  Kalahari  desert,  where  die  Germans 
cannot  follow,  and  there  is  peace  for  the  time  being 
there.  The  Witbois  are  also  quiet,  bin  some  oi 
them  are  joining  Morenga,  I  see  by  the  papers.  To 
call  Morenga  a  bandit  and  a  thief  is  absurd  and 
unjust.  He  is  a  Hottentot  chief  in  arms  against 
those  he  considers  have  invaded  his  people's  terri- 
tories." 

"  Do  you  think  that  German  South  West  Africa 
has  a  future  as  a  farming  country?'-' 

"  Farming  is  possible  in  the  north,  but  in  the 
south  there  is  great  lack  of  water.  Cattle  could  be 
kept  there,  but  the  farms  have  to  be  very  large. 
as  the  herbage  is  scanty.  There  are  rivers,  but 
these  are  generally  dry.  Everything  is  very  cosily, 
even  at  the  coast.  Inland  the  transport  makes  even 
necessities  almost  prohibitive.  Another  disadvan- 
tage under  which  the  place  labours  is  that  at  Luder- 
itzbucht,  on  the  coast,  there  is  no  fresh  water  at 
all.  It  is  brought  twice  a  week  by  steamer  from 
Capetown,  a  two  days'  journey.  The  result  is  that 
one  had  often  to  wash  in  soda-water,  costing  is. 
for  the  smallest  bottle.  Matters  have  improved 
somewhat  now,  1  believe,  but  when  1  was  there  1 
reckoned  it  cost  me  ^50  a  month  for  food  alone. 
Tf  the  money  wasted  on  this  war  had  been  spent 
on  railways,  roads,  and  wells,  things  would  have 
been  better  there,  but  it  will  require  very  mam 
years  and  millions  of  money  before  anything  can 
be  made  of  the  country." 


RULES   AND   REALITIES    OF    WAR:    A    CHINESE   EYE-WITNESS. 


The  Hague  Conference  has  spent  most  of  its 
time  in  amending  the  Rules  passed  in  1899,  which 
were  framed  for  the  purpose  of  humanising  war- 
fare. The  worst  of  it  is  that  these  Rules,  though 
they  read  very  well  in  peace,  are  but  the  wvthes 
of  straw  which  bind  the  limbs  of  the  brawny  Sam- 
son. When  war  breaks  out  soldiers  do  very  much 
as  thev  please. 

An  instance  of  this  was  what  happened  at  Pekin 
when  the  expeditionary  force,  representing  all  the 
more  important  signatories  of  the  Hague  Conven- 
tion for  the  civilising  of  warfare,  wreaked  their 
vengeance  upon  the  unfortunate  Chinese  whom  they 


met  on  the  march  up  country  from  Tientsin,  and 
the  equally  unoffending  inhabitants  of  the  capital. 

Meeting  the  other  day  one  who  was  present  at  the 
relief  of  the  Legations.  I  asked  him  how  the  rules 
of  war  passed  at  the  Hague,  more  especially  Rule 
XLVII.,  "  Le  pillage  est  formellement  interdict." 
were  respected  at  Pekin. 

"Not  at  all,"  replied  he;  "everyone  looted. 
But  everybody  did  not  loot  everything.  Each  had 
his  special  field  of  pillage.  The  Japanese,  for  in- 
stance, looted  only  the  rich  people  and  places  where 
there  was  much  silver;  they  looted  for  the  Public 
Treasury    and    sent   their   plunder  to   Tokio.      The 
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Germans,   poor  fellows,   came  late,    and   there   was 
nothing  left  for  them  to  loot  but  furniture." 

"  But  did  all  the  contingents  pillage?' 

'The  Americans  were  the  best.  They  did  not 
pillage.  General  Chaffey  threatened  to  shoot  any 
one  who  did.  So  they  only  took  watches  from 
people  in  the  streets.  The  Cossacks  and  the  Sepoys 
were  the  worst.  Hut  everybody  helped  them- 
selves." 

'•  Then  you  had  to  deal  with  the  realities  with- 
out the  rules  of  war?" 

'•  No  rules,"  he  said,   "only  realities.      Bad   re 
alities,  too.     After  the  expeditionary  force  entered 
Pekin  I  helped  to  bury  the  dead   who  lay  in  the 
streets.      We    buried    5000,    3500  of    whom   were 
women." 

"  Women  killed  by  shells,  or  in  the  fighting?" 
"No;  women  who  had  been  violated  after  the 
fighting  by  the  soldiers,  and  who  were  afterwards 
killed  or  who  killed  themselves.  More  than  half 
had  committed  suicide  after  assault.  They  could 
not  live  for  shame  of  their  fate." 

"  Were  they  poor  women  of  the  lower  orders?" 
"  Many  were  ladies.     The  soldiers  made  no  dif- 

ice." 
'Listen,"  I  said,  "to  Art.  XLVI.  :  'The 
honour  and  rights  of  the  family,  the  life  of  indi- 
viduals and  private  property,  ought  to  be  respected. 
Private  property  cannot  be  confiscated.'  Was  no 
one  punished  for  these  crimes?" 


My  Chinaman  replied  :  "  How  could  any  be 
punished  when  all  were  guilty?  When  we  com- 
plained to  the  officers  they  replied  if  we  would 
bring  evidence  to  prove  which  man  outraged 
which  woman,  they  would  punish  him.  Quite  cor- 
rect, of  course,  but  the  woman  was  usually  dead, 
and  if  she  had  been  alive,  how  could  she  identify 
one  out  of  thousands  in  the  same  uniform?" 

'"  But  was  it  any  better  with  the  Governments?" 

"  Just  the  same.  They  took  what  they  wanted. 
Italy  took  valuable  tablets  historically  interesting. 
Germany  took  astronomical  instruments  given  by 
Jesuits  hundreds  of  years  ago.  They  are  now  in 
Potsdam." 

"Yes."  1  said.  "  1  saw  the  great  bronze  globe 
when  the  Emperor  received  the  British  journalists. 
The  Emperor,  On  horseback,  was  between  us  and 
the  globe.  Are  you  not  going  to  ask  for  it  to  be 
returned  ?" 

"  No,"  said  he.  "  we  will  get  others.  Let  them 
keep  it— for  their  shame!"  he  added  to  my  sur- 
prise, for  he  had  been  as  impassive  as  if  he  had 
been  describing  things  in  which  he  had  no  interest; 

"  These  new  rules  about  not  compelling  the 
natives  of  an  invaded  country  to  help  their  invaders 
— were  your  people  compelled  to  work?" 

"  One  of  the  princes  of  the  Imperial  House  was 
done  to  death  by  being  compelled  to  work  in  the 
stables  of  the  Italians.     They  made  all  work." 

Let  us  hope  that  the  new  rules  will  be  better 
observed. * 


PEACE     ESSAY     COMPETITION. 


In  the  Peace  Competition,  the  prize  to  State  School  scholars  has  been  awarded  to  Miss  Doris  L. 
Thomas,  of  Caulfield.  The  essay  was  so  excellent  that  the  examiners  had  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
a  girl  so  young  could  have  compassed  the  work  herself.  We  have,  however,  made  enquiries  on  that 
point,  and  are  satisfied  that  the  composition  is  her  own.     It  is  extremely  creditable  to  her. 

In  the  Secondary  Schools  there  were  very  few  competitors,  and  the  examiners  cannot  recommend 
a  prize  to  any  of  them,  as  each  one,  instead  of  being  an  essaj  on  International  Arbitration  versus  War, 
has  been  on  W  is    International    Arbitration.       They   each    advocated   war.       Our   aim    in   offering 

the    prize    was    to    advance    the    cause    of    arbitration,    not    war.      One   of    the    ideals   of    "The    Review 
of  Reviews"   is  to  bring   about  a  time   when    "nation   shall   not    lift    up   sword    againsl    nation,    n< 
shall  there  be  war  any  more,"  and  with  the  idea  of  slightly  helping  that   ideal   along,   we  offered   the 
prizes. 

The  result  generally  has  been  very  satisfactory.  A  large  number  of  Competitors  took  part,  and 
many  of  the  essays  were  of  a  very  high  order  indeed.  It  is  our  wish  that  everyone,  whether  sue 
cessful  or  not,   will   do  everything  in   their  power  to  extend  the  principles  of    International   Arbitration. 

ote  with  pleasure  the  formation,  only  last  week,  of  a  \\-.\(r  Society  in  Sydney.  If  any  of  our 
helpers  in  any  district  want  a  reform  to  work  at,  they  could  not  do  better  than  form  a  local  branch 
of  a  Peace  Society. 
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PRINCE  FERDINAND  I.   OF   BULGARIA. 


In  the  beginning  the  Concert  of  Europe  in  solemn 
assembly  at  Berlin  created  the  Principality  of  Bul- 
garia, the  constituent  parts  being  fragments  of  the 
Turkish  European  Empire,  and  the  time  being  1878. 
The  foundation  of 
the  State  was  laid 
down  in  the  follow- 
ing sentences  of  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin, 
which  remain  as  the 
charter  of  freedom  of 
Bulgaria  :  — 

Bulgaria  is  to  be  an 
independent  P  r  i  n  c  i- 
pality,  subject  to  the 
Sultan,  with  a  Christian 
government  and  a  na- 
tional militia.  The 
Prince  of  Bulgaria  will 
be  freely  chosen  by  the 
Bulgarian  nation  and 
accepted  by  the  Sublime 
Porte,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Great  Powers;  no 
member  of  a  reigning 
European  family  can  be 
elected  Prince  of  Bul- 
garia; in  case  of  a 
vacancy  of  the  throne 
the  election  will  be  re- 
peated under  the  same 
conditions  and  with  the 
same  forms;  before  the 
election  of  the  Prince, 
an  assembly  of  notables 
will  decide  on  the  con- 
stitutional statute  of  the 
Principality  at  Tirnova. 
The  laws  will  be  based 
on  the  following  prin- 
ciples :  difference  of  re- 
ligion forms  no  hin- 
drance to  the  exercise 
of  all  civil  and  political 
rights  and  the  holding 
of  public  office;  commer- 
cial treaties  concluded 
with  the  Porte  shall  be 
binding  on  Bulgaria,  she 
will  not  be  able  to  in- 
troduce any  changes  in 
them  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Power  con- 
cerned; no  transit  duties 
can  be  charged  on  merchandise  passing  through  Bul- 
garia; the  rights  and  privileges  of  foreign  subjects,  the 
right  of  consular  jurisdiction  and  protection,  as  instituted 
in  the  capitulations  and  by  custom,  will  hold  good  until 
abrogated  with  the  consent  of  the  Powers  concerned;  Bul- 
garia will  pay  tribute  to  Turkey,  and  will  take  part  in 
her  debts;  Bulgarians  travelling  in  Turkey  will  be  under 
Turkish   law   and  subject  to  the  Turkish   authorities. 


Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bu'garia. 


THE   ONE   MAN   FOR   THE   SITUATION. 

A  very  attenuated  and  meagre  skeleton  of  a  State 
was  this,  produced  by  the  wiseacres  oi  Kurope,  each 
intensely  jealous  of  the  other — and  this  small  nation 
in  embryo,  peopled  by  peasants  snatched  from  the 

administration  of  the 
Turk,  would  have 
had  small  chance  of 
continued  existence 
had  it  not  pleased 
fate  to  find  one  who 
perhaps  alone  of  all 
princes  of  Europe 
could  rule  Bulgaria 
successfully.  As  if 
to  show  the  manifold 
difficulties  in  the  *way 
of  a  Prince  of  Bul- 
garia, the  first  chosen 
for  that  high  honour 
served  principally  to 
demonstrate  that  fur- 
ther qualities  were 
necessary  than  the 
mere  approval  of  the 
Great  Powers.  Prince 
Alexander  of  Batten- 
berg  was  elected  first 
Prince  of  Bulgaria  in 
1879,  and  reigned  for 
some  six  years,  during 
which  Bulgaria's  area 
was  nearly  doubled 
by  the  inclusion  of 
Eastern  Roumania, 
and  the  young  State 
undertook  her  first 
war  —  that  against 
Servia.  The  Prince 
was  marked  by  many 
tine  characteristicSj 
but  was  unable  to 
withstand  the  con- 
stant pressure  of 
Russia  and  the  umvr 
tainties  of  his  sub- 
tests. Prince  Alexander's  abdication  failed  to  give 
Bulgaria  into  Russian  hands  largely  owing  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Bulgarian  patriot,  Stamouloff.  but  the 
task  before  the  new  ruler  could  hardly  have 
regarded  as  an  enviable  one.  The  impossibility  ol 
seeming  a  Prince  who  should  enjoy  the  suppo 
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the  Great  Powers  led  to  an  anxious  interval,  during 
which  the  Bulgarians  fought  for  time.  The  election 
of  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Coburg  as  H.R.II. 
Prince  Ferdinand  I.  of  Bulgaria  in  1887  saved  the 
situation  and.  although  few  realised  it  then,  enabled 
Bulgaria  to  become  a  nation.  The  fates  had  pro 
vided  the  man  for  the  situation,  and  onl\  alter 
twenty  years  can  we  realise  how  well  he  has  Idled  it. 
When  elected.  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Coburg 
was  enjoying  the  life  of  an  Austrian  nobleman  of 
distinction,  and  although  only  twenty  six  years  of 
age,  had  already  shown  promise  of  the  scientific 
abilities  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  be  known 
as  a  distinguish 
ed  botanist  and 
ornithologist,  had 
not  his  energies 
diverted  into 
the  channel  of 
princely  labours 
and  achievements. 

A  MISKIOXAKY   OF 
WESTERN     [DBAS 

The  materials 
with  which 
had  to  build 
were  far  from 
perfect.  An  in- 
experienced, in- 
•ly  democra 
tic  people  bin 
recently  freed 
from  the  Turkish 

yoke,  intense  sus- 
picions of  him- 
sei  f  as  a  foreigner 
with  differer 
advanced  ideas, 
and  the  strong 
disapproval  of 
the  Great  Powers 
— these  make  all 
the  more  note 
worthy    the     sin 

which      has 
attended     the    efforts    of 


Prince  Ferdinand  during 
twenty  long  years  of  missionary  endeavour  in  Bul- 
garia. For  in  truth  hi'  has  stood  is  a  missionar\  of 
Western  culture  and  Western  civilisation  in  the  coun- 
try over  which  he  rules,  and  bv  example  has  led  his 
people  along  the  path  of  progress.  To  t\.\\  he  has 
been  able  to  revise  the  Original  foundation  of  his 
country  as  laid  down  bv  the  Berlin  Treaty,  and 
help  Bulgaria  to  become  re.dlv  a  sovereign  State  in 
all  but  name,  very  different  from  the  vassal  and 
tributary  principality  of  1878.  The  tribute  to  Tur- 
key is  not  paid,  the  capitulations  are  abolished  ; 
commercial  treaties  are  freely  made  between  Pub 
garia  and  the  Powers,  and  the  Prince  ot    Bulgaria 


is  in  the  best  of  terms  with  the  rulers  and  Govern- 
ments of  Europe.  Since  the  election  of  the  Prince 
Bulgaria  has  enjoyed  absolute  peace.  Thanks  to 
this  and  to  his  efforts,  the  time  has  been  well  em- 
ployed in  the  development  of  the  country  and  in 
the  education  of  the  people,  in  the  end  that  Bulgaria 
mav  lit  herself  to  rank  among  civilised  and  well- 
ordered  nations. 

To  understand  the  magnitude  of  the  task  accom- 
plished bv  Prince  Ferdinand  we  must  remember  tiut 
when  he  ascended  the  throne  there  was  in  reality 
nothing,    and    now    there    is    much,    with    promise  of 

more.      A   glance 

at    the   difficulties 

and     the     person 

alitv       of       1 

Prince  who  over 

came     them     can 

n<  it    tail    to   •  . 

us  to  admire 
Prince  Ferdi 
nand,  twen  while 
criticism  ma\  be 
possible  from  an 
English        standi 

point  Of  SOUle  ol 
the  details  neces- 
sary to  his  reign. 
But  it  must  be  re 
membered  that 
Bulgaria  is  not 
Great  Britain, 
nor  do  the  Bub 
garians  think  pre 
cisely  as  we  do 

i  t  w  o  u  1  d  b  • 
strange  w  ere 
things  and  politi- 
cal tactics  not 
otherwise. 

AM.  PROPHECIES 
FALSIFIED 

T  h  e  r  e        were 

f  e  w       European 

statesmen  in   1887 
w  ho  believed    th.it 

Prince  Ferdinand  would  succeed  in  remaining  long 

in  Bulgaria.  Those  who  prophesied  evil  then  can 
even  now  hardlv  imagine  that  he  is  still  reigning, 
and  that  he  has  'made  what  he  has  of  Bulgari 
on-  Minister  remarked,  the  Bulgarian  situation 
irresistibly  reminded  him  of  the  words  of  Dr.  John- 
son, who.  on  seeing  a  performing  dog.  exclaimed, 
'•  The  wonder  is  not  that  he  does  not  do  it  perfectly, 
the  marvel  is  that  he  does  it  at  all  !"  Everything 
seemed  against  the  possibility  of  making  Bulgaria 
perform  at  all,  and  it  would  have  been  no  disgrace 
had  the  young  Prince  of  twenty  six  failed  in  his 
task.  A.  Roman  Catholic  set  to  rule  over  a  (ireeL 
Orthodox  people,  an  aristocrat  Called  upon  to  direct 
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the  destines  ol  .1  democratic  nation  :  the  path  ol  pro 
gress   was   bound    to    bristle    with    obstacles    and 
dangers.     The  fact  that  his  election  did  not  receive 
the  sanction  of  the  Great  Powers  was  really  a  bless 

big  in  disguise,  since  It  forced  the  ruler  and  his 
people  to  be  mutually  dependent,  knowing  thai  be 
yond  each  other  there  was  little  hope.  The  Prince 
dciared,  "  I  have  become  a  Bulgarian,"  and  worked 
da)  and  night  for  "  this  people,  so  good,  so  sini]>le. 
so  frank,  who  have  made  me  the  trustee  of  their 
liberties,  happiness  and  peace,"  as  he  was  pleased 
to  describe  them.  The  attitude  of  the  Powers 
hastened  the  rapprochement  of  the  aristocratic  ideas 
of  the  Prince  and  the  democratic  tendencies  of  the 
Bulgarians.  While  wishing  for  recognition,  the 
Prince  of  Bulgaria  was  determined  to  work  out  his 
Country's  destiny  in  such  a  way  as  would  lead  the 
Bowers  to  offer  friendship,  rather  than  that  he,  hat 
in  hand,  should  risk  rebuff  in  soliciting  it. 


DIFFICULTIES   OF 

THE    BULGARIAN 

CHARACTER. 

The  Bulgarian 
people  at  the 
time  of  his  acces- 
sion presented  a 
very  difficult  pro- 
blem.    Democra 

tic  to  an  extreme, 
a  mass  of  small, 
landowning  pea- 
sants, their  recent 
release  from  the 
authority  of  the 
Turk  had  accen- 
tuated their  in- 
dependence and 
self-  suffieienc  y . 
The  fact  that 
Bulgaria  owed  its 
liberty  rather  to  Russia  an< 


ruled  alike  with  liberal  hand  so  as  to  produ 
equilibrium  of  power  in  the  government,   and  pro- 
vide the  possibility   oi   checking  undue  influence  in 
either.     If  the  Prince  of  Bulgaria  had  happened  to 

be  other  than  an  extrenieh  clever  and  able  man.  it 
is  not  saving  too  much  to  predict  that  the  constitu- 
tion would  have  made  progress  impossible. 


HACK  W  AIM) 


DEMOCRACIES    ll  A.Ml'KKl.D    BI 
CONSTITUTIONS. 
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Roumania  than  to  the 
struggles  of  its  own  peasants  removed  that  moderat- 
ing influence  which  comes  as  the  result  of  long  and 
sustained  patriotic  endeavour.  It  would  also  be 
impossible  to  expect  that  within  a  few  years  all  the 
disadvantages  attendant  upon  Turkish  oppression 
should  leave  the  peasants,  and  thus  they  emerged 
into  liberty  immensely  suspicious  of  everyone,  even 
those  who  were  working  for  their  good,  and  ob- 
stinately determined  to  oppose  anyone  proposing 
change.  Thrifty  and  industrious,  blessed  with 
magnificent  physique,  they  were  self-reliant  and 
self-sufficient  to  a  degree,  which  while  aiding  the 
nation  to  continue,  did  not  make  government  easy 
for  a  strange  Prince.  The  Russian  liberators  had 
left  behind  them  a  constitution  constructed,  for  the 
unique  purpose  of  enabling  Russia  to  play  a  pre 
ponderating  part  in  the  development  of  the  country. 
Powers  and  rights  were  given  to  the  ruler  and  to  the 


All  the  strongest  Bulgarian  traits  and  characteris"- 
tics  were  called  to  the  front  at  the  time  of  Prince 
Ferdinand's  arrival  owing  to  the  predominano 
tained  by    M.    Stambuloff,    that    Bulgarian   patriot 

who,  by  Bulgarian  methods  and  rugged  Strength, 
had  saved  his  country  from  Russian  annexation. 
For  the  first  years  of  his  reign  the  Minister  0 
shadowed  the  Prince  as  Bismarck  overshadowed  the 
present  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  during  his  pro- 
bationary p 
Prince  Ferdinand 
un  doub  te.dl  y 
learnt  well  the 
lesson  which  he 
has  since  taken  as 
;i  fundamental 
idea— t  hat  he 
alone  shall  be  the 
strongest  states- 
man in  Bulgaria. 
Divided  counsels 
in  a  democratic 
country  spell  dis- 
aster, and  whe- 
ther it  be  the 
United    Stat 

with        Roosevelt, 

or      B  u  1  g  a  r  i  a 

with  Prince   Fer 

rogress  can  only  come  from  single-handed 

It   has   been   said   that  no  great   business 

,1  company,  and  that  individual 


(tinaiKl,  ] 
authority 
was  created 

of  a  genius  was  necessary  rather  than  the  conferences 
of  a  board  room.  This  is  probably  true,  and  in  any 
case  it  is  certain  that  undeveloped  nations  behind- 
hand in  civilisation  are  not  tit  for  full  constitutional 
powers  since,  possessing  them  they  know  not 
to  employ  them.  Especially  was  this  true  of  the 
Bulgarians,  since  their  suspicious  jealousy  of  each 
other  would  inevitably  have  thrown  the  country  into 
endless  confusion.  Stambuloff  was  virtually  a  dic- 
tator, and  Prince  Ferdinand  has  succeeded  in  his 
task  because  he  has  risen  superior  to  the  limitations 
of  the  constitution.  The  fact  is  that  republics  are 
the  worst  remedy  for  undeveloped  democrac\  •  this 
may  seem  paradoxical  but  is  very  true.  Bulgaria 
has  a  constitution  giving  every  freedom  and  everj 
power  to  the  people,  but  it  has  been  possible  not 
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withstanding  this  handicap   for  the  Prince  to  lead 
Bulgaria  towards  progress. 

PRINCE   FERDINAND   A   BULGARIAN. 

His  sudden  douche  into  the  democratic  waters  ot 
Bulgaria  produced  in  the  aristocratic  young  Prince 
a  chemical  change  such  as  is  brought  about  when 
glowing  iron  is  plunged  into  cold  water  :  it  is  no 
longer  the  same  as  before.  While  keeping  true  to 
his  adv. meed  ideas,  Prince  Ferdinand  became  Bul- 
garian, and  not  only  that,  but  came  so  to  understand 
his  Bulgarians  that  he  became  the  most  Bulgarian 
of  them  all.  His  quick  brain  and  high  intelligence 
enable  him  to  think  more  rapidly  and  more  ably 
than  do  his  subjects,  and  his  domination  over  them 
has  undoubtedly  been  based  upon  his  intellectual 
superiority  as  much  as  upon  anything  else.  His  sub- 
jects may  not  love  him,  but  they  do  revere  and 
admire  him.  And  after  all,  the  love  of  subjects  is 
but  an  ephemeral  thing,  here  to-day  and  there  to- 
morrow, as  their  love  of  themselves  may  demand. 

CREATING    A   MONEYED   CLASS. 

Prince  Ferdinand  on  ascending  the  throne  found 
that  his  subjects  were  all  of  one  class;  there  was  no 
aristocracy,  no  middle  class,  and  no  merchants  or 
moneyed  class.  A  monotonous  level  of  sturdy  agri- 
cultural  peasants,  while  excellent  in  itself,  does  not 
present  many  facilities  for  a  ruler.  And  thus  one  of 
the  first  essentials  was  the  creation  of  a  moneyed  class 
which  should  form  an  element  more  or  less  opposed 
to  the  peasant  masses.  In  twenty  years  much  has 
been  accomplished  in  this  direction,  and  government 
has  become  correspondingly  easier.  The  easiest 
method  of  creating  such  a  moneyed  class  rapidly  must 
always  be  through  the  diversion  of  the  revenues  of 
State  into  the  hands  of  Ministers.  Such  a  temporary 
of  corruption  in  administrative  circles  has  its 
drawbacks  and  after  effects,  but  only  in  this  way  can 
a  new  class  be  rapidly  created.  When  Prince  Fer- 
dinand arrived  in  Bulgaria  the  people' even  objected 
to  I  rig  his  own   decorations;  to-dav   a   Bul- 

lion  is  as   full  of  glittering  orders,  of 
Bulgarian   or    foreign  origin,    as  in  any   other   land. 
Thus  the    Bulgarians  are  being  weaned  from  their 
pristine,   narrow,  obstinate,  thrifty  democracy,   and 
are    becoming    more     as     other    civilised     nations. 
Whether   this   is  an   unmixed   blessing  or  not  is  an 
i  question;  it  is  certain  that  Bulgaria  to-day  is 
r  to  rule  than   Bulgaria  of  twenty  years  ago. 
INDEPENDENCE  BULGARIA'S  BOOT  IDEA. 
Prince  early  recognised  that  the  root  idea  of 
the  Bulgarians  is  independence  from  any  and  every- 
body or  power,   and  all  his  reforms  and  innovations 
have   been   true   to  that    foundation.      In    1801 
declared  :— 

Wo  are  honestly  carrying  out  Oh-  provision!  of  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin.  I  rule  the  ooontry  on  behalf  <>f  the  "Imperial 
Caliph."    I  am  the  faithful  vassal  <>i  the  Porte,  and  mean 

to  remain  to..  Constantinople  is  our  main  support,  and 
our  conduct  and  steadiness  cannot  bat  increase  the  trust 
reposed  in  us.  As  regards  other  nations,  we  have  no 
policy    to   pursue   or   to   prefer.     As   for   those   who   impute 


to  me  Austrian  proclivities,  I  may  state  that  my  election 
exasperated  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna.  As  to  Russia,  of 
course  it  is  impossible  to  disregard  the  deference  we  owe 
to  that  Power.  Russia  herself  may  possibly  seem  to  de- 
part from  the  spirit  of  the  institutions  of  Alexander  II. 
We  have  never  ceased  to  stand  by  them,  and  the  proof 
of  that  is  the  monument  we  have  raised  to  his  memory 
at  Sofia.  We  mean  to  endeavour  to  keep  on  respectful 
terms  with  Russia;  but  surely  we  have  a  right  to  be  free 
without  being  meddled  with.  Bulgaria  is  not  a  land  where 
men  like  Ignatiefl  or  Kaulbars  are  likely  to  succeed.  No 
mistake  should  be  made  as  to  the  sturdy  independence 
of  our  peasants,  enamoured  of  their  soil.  Bulgaria  for  the 
Bulgarians.  That  is  my  whole  policy;  time  will  do  th* 
rest. 

THE  PRINCE  AND  STAMBULOFF. 
It  was  in  this  year  that  Prince  Ferdinand  felt 
himself  able  to  dispense  with  the  somewhat  auto- 
cratic assistance  of  StambulofT,  who  had  been  his 
Prime  Minister  for  some  seven  years.  His  marriage, 
in  1893,  with  the  Princess  Marie  Louise,  daughter 
of  Duke  Robert  of  Parma,  a  scion  of  the  Bourbon 
house,  had  strengthened  his  position  and  opened  .1 
way  to  his  recognition  by  all  the  Powers.  Stam- 
bulofT, whose  strength  was  not  accompanied  by  tact, 
had  gradually  presumed  upon  his  position  and 
power,  and  created  an  impossible  situation.  The 
Prince  in  dispensing  with  his  services  showed  him- 
self as  a  politician  of  considerable  merit,  and  his 
declarations  at  this  crisis  have  a  statesmanlike  tone. 
He  addressed  the  following  rescript  to  Stambuloff  :— 

I  saw,  with  deep  regret,  from  your  last  letter  that  you 
were  determined  to  retire  from  the  direction  of  public 
affairs,  which  you  have  conducted  with  extraordinary  suc- 
cess under  my  supervision  from  August  20th,  1887,  to  the 
present  time  for  the  defence  of  the  Crown,  the  glory  of 
Bulgaria,  and  the  protection  of  her  independence.  From 
the  day  of  my  entry  into  Bulgaria.  T  saw  in  you  my  most 
intimate  counsellor,  to  whom,  as  to  a  model  patriot,  I 
with  entire  confidence  entrusted  all  my  political  ideas  and 
decisions,  ever  seeking  your  ripe  counsel,  and  whatever 
the  circumstance,  T  found  in  my  chief  adviser  the  qualities 
which  distinguish  the  faithful  friend,  the  enereetic  Stat 
dtah,  the  warm  defender  of  the  cause  of  Bulgaria,  and 
the  faithful  subject.  Now,  fulfilling  your  desire,  we  graei- 
ously  accept  your  resignation,  firmly  convinced  that  in  the 
future  also  your  faithful  dexotion  will  defend  my  throne, 
my  dynasty  and  country.  Having  no  other  means  of  prov- 
ing to  you  my  most  cordial  gratitude,  which  I  have 
deavoured  to  express  to  you  on  previous  occasions,  in  the 
present  rescript  I  declare  to  you  most  solemnly  that  for 
all  you  have  done  in  the  path  of  progress  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country,  for  the  strengthening  and  impn 
ment  of  our  relations  with  foreign  countries  and  with 
neighbouring  States,  for  all  the  services'  that  you  have 
rendered  me  with  exemplary  patriotism,  for  your  1" 
support  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  dynasty,  I  shall  ah- 
entertain  towards  you  sentiments  of  goodwill,  gratitude, 
and    friendly    attachment. 

WHY  8TAMBTJLOFF   PELL. 

The  Prince  thus  explained  his  attitude  with  regard 
to  his  Minister  in  a  contemporary  interview: — 

Looking  hack  upon  recent  events  I  must  say  that  my 
actions  have  been  guided  solely  by  my  feelings  of  duty 
and  my  earnest  desire  to  further  the  welfare  of  my  adopted 
lountry.  Nevertheless  I  read  and  hear  opinions  condemn 
ing  my  attitude,  reproaching  me  with  ingratitude  and 
asserting    that    I    am    the    cause    of    the    late    Ministeria] 
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crisis.     The  one  accusation  is  as  unjustifiable  as  the  other. 

No  ono  recognises  more  fully  than  myself  the  merits 
of  M.  Stambuloff,  and  no  one  endeavoured  more  strenuously  to 
retain  him  in  office.  .  .  .  The  general  dissatisfaction  was 
too  great,  and  M.  Stambuloff  spoke  the  truth  when  he  ex- 
claimed at  a  recent  Conference,  half  in  anger,  half  in 
irony,  "  I  have  not  three  sincere  friends  in  the  whole 
country." 

The  safety  of  the  Crown  and  the  peace  of  the  country 
would  have  been  endangered  had  I  obstinately  refused 
to  listen  to  the  general  voice,  and  events  had  to  develop 
in  their  own  way.  Any  attempt  to  check  their  course 
would  have  proved  futile,  and  all  those  who  at  the  last 
moment  had  made  an  effort  to  sustain  M.  Stambuloff's 
authority    would    have    fallen    with    him,    no    matter    how 


his  statesmanship  he  inherited  from  his  mother,  the 
remarkable  Princess  Clementine-,  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  most  able  women  in    Europe.      Her  experience 

was  invaluable  to  the  young  ruler  in  the  earlier  years 
of  his  reign,  brought  up  as  she  has  been  amid  the 
traditions  of  the  Tuileries  and  St.  Cloud.  The 
assistance  rendered  by  the  Princess  Clementine,  and 
her  enthusiastic  and  unwavering  encouragement 
through  twenty  long  years,  do  much  to  explain  the 
steady  courage  with  which  Prince  Ferdinand  ha- 
persevered  in  his  task  and  accomplished  Miccess. 
And  nobody  can  say  that  he  has  not  ever  been  ready 


Prince   Ferdinand   laying  the  Foundation  Stone   of  the  Alexander  Mosfcy  Church  in'tSofia.' 

The  funds  for  building   the  church  were  raised  by    national  subscription. 


Visn  they  stood,  for  it  was  not  merely  a  political  party, 
but  the  entire  Bulgarian  nation,  which  demanded  a  change 
of  Government.  In  such  circumstances  it  was  impossible 
to  pit  the  army  against  the  people  and  thus  to  maintain 
the  Government  by  force.  .  .  .  Contrary  to  general 
belief,  the  fall  of  M.  Stambuloff  was  not  due  to  under- 
hand intrigue.  He  was  the  victim  of  his  own  system, 
which  proved  harsh  in  proportion  to  the  autocratic  atti- 
tude assumed  by  its  originator,  and  eventually  he  was 
crushed  by  the  collapse  of  the  building  raised  by  his  own 
hands. 

PRINCE    FERDINAND'S    FAMILY. 

From  1894  Prince  Ferdinand  alone  has  ruled  and 
held  the  destinies  of  his 'land  in  his  hand.     Much  of 


to  sacrifice  personal  inclination  or  desire  to  the  wel- 
fare of  his  country.  His  son,  the  Crown  Prince 
Boris,  born  of  staunch  Roman  Catholic  parents,  was 
nevertheless  baptised  in  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church, 
thus  becoming  of  the  same  religion  as  his  subjects. 
Over  this  most  statesmanlike  decision  on  the  part  of 
Prince  Ferdinand  a  fierce  controversy  raged,  not 
sparing  even  his  family  peace  and  bringing  forth  a 
threat  of  excommunication  from  Rome.  Thanks  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Princess  Marie  Louise,  however, 
this  extreme  step  was  averted. 
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SOMK   CHARACTERISTIC   TRAITS. 

The  past  twenty  years  have  shown  clearly  what 
manner  of  man  Prince  Ferdinand  is.  and  what  are 
the  chief  characteristics  making  for  his  success, 
idfasl  nt  purpose,  and  farseeing,  he  has  been  able 
in  nearly  ever)  case  to  control  his  impulsive  nature 
by  an  objective  view  of  men  and  things.  The  Prince 
possesses  a  personal  charm  and  magnetism  of  sin- 
gular power,  while  as  a  conversationalist  on  every 
subject  and  in  almost  every  language  he  is  excep- 
tionally brilliant.  Whether  or  not  he  possesses 
military  prowess  to  the  same  extent  as  did  Prince 
Alexander,  he  certainly  must  be  well  supplied  with 
the  higher  moral  courage  so  essential  in  rulers  over 
unsettled  people.  The  moral  courage  needed  to  con- 
tinue \ear  in  and  year  DUt  his  unceasing  labour. 
running  endless  risks,  as  shown  bv  the  many  political 
assassinations  which  have  taken  place  around  him, 
can  scarcely  even  be  understood  here  in  England, 
where  time  has  brought  more  peaceful  conditions. 
In  many  ways  the  twenty  years  must  have  been  one 
long  martyrdom  for  this  refined  and  cultured  aristo- 
crat, who  has  made  it  his  duty  to  sacrifice  himself  to 
benefit  his  adopted  nation.  The  gulf  between  him 
and  his  people  in  all  the  small  nothings  of  life  which 
make  existence  pleasant  or  a  torment,  though  hidden, 
still  exists,  although  it  has  been  possible  to  throw 
temporary    bridges     across     and     screen     the     dizzy 

depths. 

ARISTOCRATIC     RULEB    of    DEMOCRATS. 
The    most    typical    example    of    the    "  grand    seig- 
neur  "   now  existing   stands  on   the  one   side,    and   on 
the  other  an  independent   proletariat,   suspicious  of 

new  ideas  and  intensely  patriotic  in  the  narrowest 
sense  of  die  word.  Often  the  blood  of  his  illustrious 
estors  must  have  boiled  at  the  difficulties  thrown 
in  the  way  l>\  those  whom  lie  wished  to  aid  or  by 
die  insolent  assumption  of  power  by  the  earlier 
Russian  diplomats.  Time  has  brought  the  necessary 
control,  and  the  Prince  mingles  a  most  charming 
tact  with  the  necessary  brusqueness  and  decision 
towards  his  subjects.  Towards  foreigners  Ins 
amiability  knows  no  limits,  indeed  at  such  moments 
he  is  able  to  be  natural,  far  more  so  than  in  dealing 
with  things  Bulgarian.  Possessing  a  mind  trained 
to  note  every  detail  of  every  possible  situation. 
Prince  Ferdinand  is  an  indefatigable  worker  in 
kingcraft.  Satisfaction  over  what  lie  has  done  has. 
however,  been  marred  by  a  feeling  that  the  Bul- 
garians were  apparently  not  grateful  nor  even 
sponsive.  Man)  of  the  national  works  which  the 
Prince  inaugurated,  worked  for.  and  carried  through 
were  bitterly  opposed  by  tin-  Bulgarians,  although 
now  they  are  ready  enough  to  acclaim  the  fmb 
results  as  creditable  to  themselves.  It  was  thus  with 
the  construction  of  railways  and  of  the  two  ports  of 
Bourgas  and  Varna,  to  mention  no  further  instan 
This  apparent  ingratitude  must  not  have  made  the 
task  of  the  rider  any  easier. 


CONSTITUTIONAL    PREROGATIVES  on   PAPER. 
Apart   from  his  own  personal   power  ami  ability, 
the  Bulgarian  constitution  ((inters  upon  the   Prince 
ver\    considerable   attributes   and   prerogatives: — 

The  executive  power  belongs  to  the  Prince.  All  the  ad- 
ministrative organs  act  in  his  name  and  under  his  supreme 
control.  In  virtue  of  his  prerogative  the  l'rince  appoints 
and  dismisses  the  Ministers,  and  through  these  latter  all 
the  civil  and  military  functionaries.  He  is  the  supreme 
i  hie!  of  the  military  forces  of  the  country  in  time  or 
peace,  and  their  commander-in-chief  in  time  of  war.  lie 
represents  the  country  in  its  international  relations  and 
at  the  national  solemnities.  All  the  treaties  with  foreign 
States  are  concluded  in  his  name  and  by  authority  of  the 
.National  Assembly.  The  person  of  the  l'rince  is  sacred 
and    inviolable. 

Once  a  year,  from  October  15th  to  December  15th,  the 
Prince  convokes  the  .National  Assembly  in  ordinary  ses- 
sion; he  summons  it  in  extraordinary  sessions  whenever 
there  are  important  State  matters  requiring  immediate 
decision.  The  Prince  has  the  right,  after  convoking  the 
Assembly,  to  prorogue  its  session,  but  the  prorogation 
may  not  extend  beyond  two  months,  and  must  not  occur 
more  than  once  in  the  course  of  the  same  session.  He 
may    also    dissolve    the    Assembly    and    order    new    elections. 

The  direct  power  of  the  Crown  over  the  legislative  ac- 
tivity of  the  Assembly  is  considerable.  The  l'rince  may, 
through  his  Ministers,  initiate  bills  and  proposition*.  The 
Prince  may  issue  regulations  and  order  measures,  bavins; 
the  obligatory  force  of  laws,  whenever  the  State  is  threat- 
ened with  immediate  internal  or  external  danger.  All  such 
measures,  however,  must  be  adopted  by  the  Cabinet  Coun- 
cil, and  entail  the  collective  responsibility  of  all  the  Minis- 
ters. They  nest  he  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the 
National    Assembly   in    the   course   of   its   earliest    session. 

The  Judiciary  Prerogative  of  the  Crown  includes:  (a)  the 
right    of    pardon,    or    the    right    of    relieving.  con- 

demned by  the  law  courts  of  the  whole  or  of  parts  ol   their 
punishment.      No    capital  •eculcd    unless 

it  has  been  approved  by  tie-  Prince,  who  may  substitute  in 

its     place     a     lighter     pena   tj  the     r'ighl     of     amie 

which    the    Prince   exercises    jointly    with    the    National 
sembly.    every    act    of    amnesty     presupposing    a     Special    law- 
si  nctioned    by    the   Prince. 

In   special    circumstances    the    l'rince,    acting   on    the 
advice  of    the  Council   of    Ministers  ma\    authorii 
loan  not  exceeding  three  million  francs  or  sanction  an 
expenditure    not    exceeding    one    million    francs     for 
extr aordinarv  expenses  not  foreseen  in  the  Budget. 

as  SEEN   HY   THE   BULGARIANS. 

It  is  interesting,  however,  to  quote  the  interpreta- 
tion Of  the  value  of  these  powers  from  the  pen  of  a 
prominent   Bulgarian   professor.      He  writes:  — 

The  l'rince  is  invested  with  a  large  authority,  but  alv. 
a  limited  one.  He  is  the  supreme  representative  and  head 
of  the  State.  To  him  belongs  the  executive  authority,  but 
it  has  to  be  exercised  only  through  the  Ministers,  respon- 
sible to  the  Assembly:  the  legislative  authority  he  shs 
with  the  ordinary  National  Assembly,  composed  of  repre- 
itives  of  the  people,  all  of  them  directly  elected  by 
the  people:  the  judiciary  authority  is  exercised  in  his 
name,  but  by  independent  institutions  and  persons.  He  is 
the  supreme  chief  of  the  army,  in  time  of  peace  as  in 
time  of  war.  but  the  real  responsible  head  of  the  army  is 
the  Minister  of  War.  It  ie  in  his  name  that  tie 
concluded  with  foreign  Powers,  but  this  can  be  done  only 
through  the  direct  authorisation  of  the  National  Assembly. 
Thus  the  authority  of  the  Prince  is  limited  in  all  direc- 
tions. .  .  .  When  accepting  the  throTie.  the  Prince  of 
Bulgaria    vows    fidelity    to    the    Constitution    and    the    laws 
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of  the  country  in  the  presence  of  the  Great  National  As- 
sembly a  token  that  he  receives  liis  power  from  the 
people.  Each  of  his  ordinance!  repeats  that  he  is  Prince  of 
Bulgaria  "  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  will  of  the  1 
pie."  .  .  .  The  Prince  is  a  monarch  hut  with  limited 
power.  The  difference  between  him  and  the  President  of  a 
republic  lies  alone  in   the  attribute  of  heredity. 

PARLIAMENTARISM  IN  BULGARIA. 

The  final  word  always  rests  with  the  people,  not 
with  the  Prince,  according  to  tin-  constitution  ;  hut 
in   actual    practice    it    is   the    Prince   alone    who    rules 
Bulgaria,  and  it  is  his  will  which  decides  the  policy 
of  the  country.     The  Bulgarian  people  have  univer- 
sal suffrage,  hut  are  not  yet  ripe  for  it.     The  Parlia- 
mentary   system    has  tended    to   hinder   rather    than 
to    further    national    progress.      The    years    of    Bul- 
garian  independence   have   been   marked   by   constant 
Parliamentary   change,  and  the  frequent  exercise  of 
the  right  of  dissolution.      From   1879  to   l893  there 
were  six  assemblies  elected,  although  the  term  was 
for  three   years.      From    1893   to    1903   there    were 
also  six,   although   the   legislative   period  had   been 
extended  to  five  years.     Only  two  assemhlies  com- 
pleted  the   full    term   of  three   years,    all   the  others 
being  dissolved.     Only  once  has  a  vote  of  censure 
on  a  Government  been  carried,  and  then  the  Cabinet 
retired   without  making   new   elections.      From    1879 
to    1905.   counting  only   changes   of    Prime   Ministers 
and  ignoring  the  frequent  reconstructions  of  Cabinets, 
there  have  been  nineteen  Cabinets.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  had  Bulgaria  had  to  rely  only  upon  its  elected 
representatives   for   the   direction  or   even   inception 
of  policy  it  would  have  fared   badly  in  this   Parlia- 
mentary  chaos.      The  elections,    although  conducted 
by    secret  ballot,    frequently    show    tin-    influence   of 
the  Government  actually  in  power,  in  the  return  of 
only  a  very  insignificant  fraction  of  the  Opposition. 
But   all    these  details   are   inevitably   attendant   upon 
the   possession   of    full    Parliamentary    privileges    by 
an  unprepared  people,  and  undoubtedly  things  must 
improve   as   time   goes   on.       In   the   past,    however, 
the  one  stable  point  in  Bulgaria  has  been  the  Prince, 
and    he    has    succeeded    in    maintaining    a    definite 
policy    despite     the    constant     Parliamentary     con- 
fusions. 

ONE    MAN   IN   SEVEN   A    SOLDIER. 

Inevitably  one  of  the  principal  cares  of  the  Prince 
has  been  the  military  forces  of  the  country,  since  it 
is  largely  by  its  army  that  a  small  European  State 
remains  independent.  Other  reasons,  notably  the 
Macedonian  question,  have  tended  to  induce  the^ 
Bulgarians  to  create  an  enormous  army  of  very  con 
siderable  value,  although  there  has  only  been  the 
short  campaign  against  the  Servians  to' enable  its 
merits  in  practice  to  be  judged.  The  Bulgarian 
people,  numbering  about  four  and  a-half  millions, 
are  able  to  put  into  the  field  over  300,000  men  in 
time  of  war — at  least  that  is  the  paper  strength. 
This  means  three  out  of  every  forty-five  of  the 
population,  or  one  man  out  of  every  seven,  would 
he  under  arms — a  great  burden  financially  and 
economically,    but,    as   the    Prince   once    said,    "  the 


army    should    he    placed    in    th.it    position    which    it 
should  always  occupj   as  protector  of   the  integrity 

of  our  country   and   of  the   national    independence." 

Before  the  Russo  Japanese  war.  General   Kuropat- 

kin.  on   inspecting  the    Bulgarian   troops,   made  them 
the   compliment    of    calling    them    "the    Japanese   "1 

Europe."  It  would,  however,  be  easy  to  find  fault 
with  that  description,  since  the  Bulgarian  soldier 
lacks  main  of  the  qualities  of  the  Japanese,  and 
the  officers  still  have  to  struggle  with  the  draw- 
hacks  which  the  former  Russian  instructors  left 
behind  them.  It  is  customary  to  praise  the  Bub 
garian  army  without  stint,  but  it  is  perhaps  v. 
also  to  quote  the  views  of  a  most  competent  military 
observer:  "The  force  of  the  Bulgarian  army  lies 
in  the  defensive,  it  is  not  certain  that  they  would 
shpw  equal  qualities  in  attack;  the  officers  are  not 
so  highly  trained  or  so  efficient  as  formerly  owing 
to  promotion  being  more  a  question  of  influence  than 
of  merit  ;  the  artillery,  even  the  new  quick -liivr> 
from  Krupp.  is  not  as  good  as  had  been  expected  ; 
the  munitions  of  war  are  not  above  suspicion,  and, 
most  important  of  all,  it  is  doubtful  whether  there 
is  a  war  chest  at  all  commensurate  with  the  size  ol 
the  army  to  be  supported  in  a  war.''  How  far 
these  criticisms  are  justified  time  alone  can  tell,  but 
undoubtedly  there  is  no  tendency,  either  in  Con- 
stantinople or  Belgrade,  to  underestimate  the  mili- 
tary  force  of   Bulgaria. 

ECONOMIC  PROGRESS  ASSISTED. 
Economic  and  constructive  matters  have  also  re- 
ceived their  greatest  stimulus  from  the  Prince,  and 
to  his  initiative  Bulgaria  owes  her  high  mileage  of 
railways  and  two  excellent  harbours  on  the  Black 
Sea.  one  of  which  alone  cost  seven  million  francs 
to  construct.  Industrial  development  receives  his 
special  interest,  since  an  agricultural  country,  depen- 
dent upon  the  rain  and  sun  for  revenue,  lacks  the 
stability  of  an  industrial  and  commercial  one. 
Addressing  the  National  Assembly  in  1903,  the 
Prince  thus  pointed  out  to  them  their  national 
duties  : — ■ 

You  should  work  for  the  progress  of  the  country,  the  ad- 
vancement of  national  ideals,  and  the  greatness  of  the 
Fatherland.  The  tranquillity  and  order  with  which  the 
elections  were  conducted  show  that  the  Bulgarian  nation 
has  made  progress  in  its  political  education  and  do  high 
honour  to  the  free  institutions  with  which  our  country  is 
endowed. 

It  is  now  incumbent  on  you  to  labour  with  real  and 
efficiency  for  the  introduction  of  order  and  stability  in 
all  branches  of  the  administration,  and  to  give  a  powerful 
impulse  to  economic  progress  and  moral  culture  in  Bul- 
garia. You  will  thus  justify  the  hopes  which  the  nation 
and  the  Crown  repose  in  you.  . 

On  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  port  of 
Bourgas  the  Prince  said  that  "  it  constituted  a 
national  success,  and  one  of  economic  importance  to 
the  country,  since  it  tended  to  improve  the  means 
of  communication  between  Bulgaria  and  more  ad- 
vanced countries."  He  referred  to  the  fact  thai 
"  harbours  and  other  means  of  communication  were 
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being  opened  in  order  that  the  country  might  be- 
come a  centre  of  progress  in  the  Near  East,  thus 
bestowing  upon  civilisation  a  work  of  general  use- 
fulness." As  "a  faithful  servitor  of  the  country  " 
he  was  happy  to  offer  to  the  people  a  point  of 
rapprochement  calculated  ''  to  advance  the  cause  of 
human  progress." 

RAILWAYS,    ROADS    AND    FINANCE. 

The  very  considerable  resources  of  the  country  are 
still  to  be  developed  and  worked,  but  as  the  new 
roads  and  railways  intersect  the  land  this  will  be- 
come increasingly  easy.  It  is  a  boast  in  Bulgaria 
to-day"  that  home-built  railways  are  far  more  cheap- 
ly built  and  equally  serviceable  than  those  entrusted 
in  foreign  contractors.  Many  new  roads  are  being 
constructed  with  the  advent  of  the  motor-car,  and 
the  Prince  by  his  devotion  to  automobilism  has 
brought  lasting  benefit  to  the  country.  His  support 
ol  the  arts  and  Lis  really  considerable  excavation 
works  for  the  unearthing  of  the  very  numerous 
Roman  and  other  remains  in  Bulgaria  deserve  men- 
tion. It  is  indeed  rather  remarkable  how  little  is 
known  abjout  the  antiquities  of  Bulgaria,  even  by 
prominent  authorities  in  our  own  country.  Finan- 
cially Bulgaria  has  made  great  strides,  especially 
with  regard  to  her  foreign  credit,  and  this  although 
the  people  are  as  heavily  burdened  as  are  the 
Japanese,   even   after  the  recent   war   with   Russia. 

PRINCE  FERDINAND  AND  ENGLAND. 

Prince  Ferdinand  is  against  no  Power,  not  even 
Russia,  whose  former  attempts  at  controlling  Bul- 
garia must  have  left  a  bitter  memory,  and  towards 
England  he  has  always  had  most  friendly  feelings. 
His  several  visits  have  not,  however,  given  him 
the  results  which  were  hoped  in  the  way  of  political 
support  for  Bulgarian  aspirations,  and  at  the 
moment  the  Bulgarian  people  are  disappointed  in 
British  policy,  since  it  will  not  completely  adopt 
their  views.  The  Prime's  personal  views  were  well 
expressed  in  the  speech  made  many  years  ago  at 
the   Mansion  House,  He  said  : — • 

In  niming  to  England  I  was  anxious  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  HhowiiiK  my  gratitude  to  the  British  nation,  which 
bai   always  taken  an   interest   in   the  Bulgarian  cause,  and 

riven  proofs  of  its  sympathy  and  good-will  to  the 
im>  >ple  who  have  done  me  the  honour  of  electing  me  as  their 
chief.     The  kindly  welcome  which  I  have  received  from  her 

»ty  the  Queen,  to  whom  I  am  bound  by  ties  of  close 
family  relationship  and  most  respectful  veneration,  and  the 
attentions  which  I  have  received  from  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment,, prove  that  the  British  nation,  which  is  always  in- 
spired with  such  just,  liberal,  and  generous  ideas,  views 
favourably  the  efforts  which  I  am  making  to  ensure  the 
peaceful  development  of  the  Bulgarian  people,  as  well  as 
tranquillity  In  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 

Recent  visits  to  London  and  meetings  at  Marien- 
bad   have  enabled   Prince  Ferdinand  to  come   into 
personal    contact    with  that    master-mind    of    it  • 
national  politics,   King  Edward. 

THE  MACEDONIAN  QUESTION. 

Much  as  Prince  Ferdinand  has  done,  a  record  of 
which  any  statesman  in  any  country  might  be  proud, 


there  remains  to  be  solved  a  question  which  is  the 
only  question  really  moving  the  Bulgarian  people. 
This  is  the  Macedonian  question,  which  absorbs  the 
Bulgarian's  mind  and  tires  his  imagination  to  an 
extent  difficult  of  comprehension  here.  Partly  be- 
cause of  racial  ties  and  largely  because  of  the  fatal 
image  of  a  great  Bulgaria  conjured  up  by  Russia, 
it  has  become  an  obsession  in  Bulgaria,  and  has  done 
much  to  impede  national  progress.  Should  it  be 
possible  for  the  Bulgarian  ruler  to  help  on  the 
solution  of  the  question  in  some  way  which  does  not 
sacrifice  what  the  Bulgarians  consider  their  minimum 
rights  in  that  Turkish  province,  he  will  merit  the 
finest  monument  imaginable  over  his  burying  place. 
The  solution  of  the  Macedonian  question  would  also 
enable  Bulgaria  to  proclaim  her  complete  indepen- 
dence and  the  Prince  to  become  the  first  King  of 
Bulgaria.  but  it  would  be  a  hold  man  who  could 
predict  any  near  settlement  of  the  question,  and  it 
is  certain  that  the  solution  must  be  found  among 
the  Great  Powers  and  not  in  Sofia.  The  religious 
question  makes  the  problem  all  the  more  im- 
penetrable, and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Bulgaria  will  have  to  possess  her  soul  in  pat* 
until  the  Great  Powers  decide  to  move  in  the  matter. 
Alone  she  can  do  nothing  definite,  even  if  Roumania 
did  not  restrain  her  from  any  rash  action,  with  her 
fine  army  lying  along  the  northern  frontier  of  Bul- 
garia. 

SITTING  ON  A  POWDEB-BABBEL. 

Till  the  Macedonian  question  is  settled,  however, 
the  ruler  of  Bulgaria  must  be  regarded  as  sitting  on 
a  powder-barrel,  and  it  is  this  tact,  rather  than  any 
doubts  as  to  the  ability  of  Prince  Ferdinand,  which 
tends  to  cause  Bulgaria  to  he  regarded  throughout 
Kurope  as  a  point  of  danger  from  which  a  universal 
conflagration  may  break  out.  If  anything  can  avert 
the  danger  of  an  outbreak  it  will  be  the  fact  that 
the  Bulgarian  ruler  is  a  man  of  European  views  and 
able  to  estimate  the  matter  at  its  true  value,  without 
being  carried  away  by  a  momentary  excitement. 

With  all   Ids  achievements  behind  him  and  all   his 
difficulties    still    surrounding    him,    one    cannot    but 
admire  this  foreign  prince  in  a   strange  land,  stand 
ing  alone  as  a  missionary  of  European  pro 
ideas  and  culture.      Were  it  possible  to  compare  two 

men  so  vitally  different,  a  parallel  might  be  drawn 
between  General  Cordon  oh  the  walls  of  Khartoum 
and   Prince   Ferdinand  in  his  palace  of  Sofia.     Alt 

hut  conquering  !  That  is  the  summing-up  of  the 
reign  of  H.R.H  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria, 
even  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  of  rule.  His  monu- 
ment is  Bulgaria  of  today,  founded  on  Bulgaria 
of  1879,  and  since  he  is  not  fifty  \cars  of  age  it 
may  be  that  the  future  will  see  an  equally  wonderful 
development  under  his  rule  till,  like  King  Charles 
of  Roumania,  he  can  look  back  on  forty  completed 
5  full  of  successes  and  triumphant  results. 

Alfred  Stead. 
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'O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 
To  see  ourselves  as   ithers   see  us."      BURNS 


Tribune.]  That  Horrible  Person. 

On  the  second  reading  of  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Bill, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Bishops  arrayed  themselves  in 
fierce  opposition  to  the  measure,  which  they  regarded  with 
shuddering  horror. 


Morning  Leader.] 

"Confound  Their  (K)  Navysh  Tricks!" 

"  I  have  recently  reviewed  the  newly  constituted  Home 
Fleet,  and  was  profoundly  impressed  by  the  efficient  condi- 
tion and  admirable  appearance  of  my  ships,  and  the  fine 
bearing  and  discinline  of  the  officers  and  men  of  all  ranks." 
— The  King's  Sperrh.  


The    Bulletin.]  Derelict. 

Going  down   in   the   storm,   the   old   hulk   "  Secesh 
cility,  master).     There  was  no  insurance. 


(imbe- 


International  Syndicate.']  [Baltimore. 

What  Next  ? 
LITTLE   JAPAN :    "  It's   nice  to   have    an   appetite   for   the 
things  you  want." 


The    Review    of    Reviews. 


,\  ovember  J,  U>>7. 


v  of  re- 


current  History   In   Caricature. 


By    permission    of    the    proprietors    of    "Punch."] 

An  Embarrassing  Champion. 
ROSEBERY-ACHILLES    (after    knocking    over    a    few    Greeks): 
Let  me  see— am  I  a   Trojan  after  all?    One  gets  so  out  of 
touch  with  things,  sticking  in  a  tent!" 


A'eic   Zealand   Free   Lance.'] 

Weaning  the  Labour  Union. 

(Labour  Unions  strongly  object  to  the  notion  of  taking 
away  the  Conciliation  Board  and  putting  the  Wages  Council 
in  its  place. — News  item.) 

The  Minister  for  LABOUR:  "What  on  earth  are  you 
squealing  about?  Isn't  it  about  time  you  learnt  to  feed 
yourself?" 


Lustige  Blatter.]         Another  Sign  of  Peace. 

How  "  peaceful  penetration  "  works  in  Morocco. 


Lustigt    BliUter.'}      What  May  Happen  One  Day. 

The  Kaiser  (in  l';in>'  "Indeed,  my  dear  Fallieres,  a 
magnificent  reception!  What  pleases  me  most  is  to  see  how 
thoroughly  monarehial  your  Republicans  are  in  their  feel- 
ings." 
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As  the  Public  See  hkr. 


The  political  Scene  shifter's  Closer  view. 

Saturday  Evening  Review.]  [Shanghai,   China. 

Japan -The  Giant  of  the  East. 


Pasquino.]     The  Emperor  William  and  Morocco. 

THE  GERMAN  SPHINX  (to  the  wounded  French  and  Spanish 
soldiers):  "  Courage,  boys!  When  you  have  finished  it  will 
bo  my  turn." 


l'hila deljih ia    In quirer.] 

All  Hands  to   the  Pump. 
A  cartoon  suggesting  how   Rockefeller   will,   by    increasing 
the  cost  of  oil,  make  the  public  pay  the  29,000,000  dols.  line. 


Melbourne  Punch.] 

Br'er  Lyne  and  Brer  Rabbit. 

("  The  duty  on  wire  netting  can  have  only  one  result,  the 

further  cultivation  of  the  rabbit  plague."— N.S.W.  Opinion.) 

BRER  RABBIT:    "God  bless  you,  Br'er  Lyne;   you  are  the 

rabbits'  friend.    You  tear  down  this  cursed  wire  netting,  and 

unlock  the  land9  to  poor  Bunny." 
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1'asquino.] 

The  Second  Ridiculous  Undertaking  at  the  Hague. 

It  was  madness  to  hope  that  modern  orators  could  obtain 
that  which  civilisation  has  failed  to  accomplish.  Mother 
Earth  will  continue  to  remain  for  long  centuries  in  atro- 
cious torments. 


The  Bulletin.}  The  Defence  Problem. 

NAPOLEON"  (to  Australian  Defence  Minister  Ewing) :  "  Yotl 
say  you  want  me.  Well,  here's  a  rope.  Hang  your  disloyal 
Anti-Australian  politicians,  for  a  start,  and  then  we'll  see." 


Melbourne  Punch.] 

The   Dutch   Tariff. 

(A  Dutch  auction  is  a  system  under  which  the  auctioneer 
offers  goods  at  a  ridiculously  high  price,  and  comes  down  till 
he  strikes  a  figure  that  suits  the  purchaser.  Evidently  the 
Government  has  some  such  process  on  its  mind  in  connection 
with  the  Tariff.) 

Sir  William  Ltne  (auctioneer  of  the  Dutch  Tariff). — il  Here 
you  are,  gentlemen  ;  I  offer  you  a  magnificent  Tariff  of  85  per 
cent.?    Thirty?    Twenty-fiver    Gone,  at  twenty-five!'' 


Tribune.] 

The   "Armaments"   Old   Man  of  the  Sea. 

Sir  Edward  Fry,  the  senior  British  Delegate,  in  putting 
forward  the  British  Government's  proposals  on  the  subject 
of  the  limitation  of  armaments,  stated  that  £320,000.000  were 
spent  annually  on  armaments  by  the  European  countries, 
the  United  States,  and  Japan. 


w  of   Hevi&i 


leading  Articles  in  the  Reviews. 


THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  BLIND. 

By  Helen  Keller. 
In  the  World  $  Work  Helen  Keller  writes  a  most 
Sling  article  on  "  What  -Might  be  Dune  tor  the 
Blind."  To  begin  with,  she  says  that  much  blind- 
ness is  tin  .  and  perhaps  a  third  of  it  the 
result  of  ■  . i ich  is  eurabJe  ii  taken  in  time. 
v.                 the    handicap    of    die    blind    is    gi 

Strengthened  bj  their  not  being  encouraged  when 
children  tp  romp  and  pla)  and  generally  do  as  much 
\  possibly  can,  so  that  their  backwardness 
often  makes  the  task  of  helping  taem  much  harder. 
Moreover,  from  confinement  and  want  of  exercise 
the  blind  are  often  deficient  in  Vitality  and  dulled 
in  mind. 

WANTED     A     UNIFORM     PRINT. 

difficulty  under  which  the  blind  labour  is 
that  superintendents  of  their  institutions  and  boards 
of  trustees  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  needs  of 
tie-  blind,  and  are  apt  to  be  wedded  to  petty 
s.  and  unprogressive.  Public  interest  in  the 
condition  of  the  blind  greatly  needs  awakening. 
Another,  but  smaller,  difficulty  is  the  confusion  of 
prints  for  the  blind.  "'One  would  think,  savs  the 
writer,  "•  that  the  advantages  of  having  a  common 
print  would  not  require  argument."  Yet  here  is  one 
institution  in  the  States  using  embossed  characters 
(line-letter),  in  spite  of  tin:  fact  that  most  of  the 
blind  prefer  a  point  system ;  another,  American 
braille  (raised  dots);  another.  New  York  Point — a 
kind  of  braille,  in  which  the  new  periodical,  the 
Matilda  Zieglet  Magazine  for  tin-  Blind,  '"the  boon 
for  \\  have   waited  main    years,"    is   printed. 

J  ■  i  print  this  periodical  at  all  is  expensive ;  it  is 
much  more  expensive  now  that  it  has  to  be  done  in 
mi  man)  different  types.  "A  plague  upon  all  these 
print-'  in-    the    writer.      "'  bet    us    have    one 

r  it    is  an   ideal   ^nr  or  not.      for  my 
part,  I  wish  nothing  had  been  invented  excepl 

pean   braille.' 

IIH  i.Ni.ss.   THE    HEAVIEST    BURDEN. 

To  :  c  women  who,  pitying  the  blind. 

triei  1  rom  •  rts    i'  r    th(  m.    tin-    afflictei  1 


Hut  it  li  work 
band*,  it  is  terrible 
Itaal    wondroaa   thins, 


In  life.    Work  wedded  to  inti 
I    even  to  our  Kim 


in: 


registr)  of  all  the  blind  of  New  York  State  will  be 
available. 

THE    NEED    of    (   PEN-AIB    E.\i  PI.OVM  EXT. 

Helen   Keller   also   insists   on   the   fact   that   the 

blind- 
need  to  be  placed  where  they  can  have  plenty  of  room  for 
playgrounds   and   learn   a    little  of   farming  and    gardening. 

Willow-work  is  one  of  the  well-known  industries  for  the 
blind.  Why  not  Plant  willow  on  land  near  the  institutions, 
and  employ  blind  people  to  trim  and  care  for  the  willow- 
grovee?  Why  not  let  the  blind  raise  poultry?  It  lias 
proved  a  profitable  industry  for  them.  If  these  suggestions 
do  not  prove  practical,  the  fact  remains  that  the  Bightlett 
need  large  playgrounds-  out-of-door  life.  Their  inactivity 
and  often  the  disease  which  caused  their  blindness  keep 
them  undeveloped  and  aiuemic.  If  they  are  to  become 
strong,  healthy  men  and  women  they  must  have  a  great, 
deal   of   unrestrained   exercise  in    the  open    air. 


1  ting    with    the    usual    ; 

ment,  arranged  for  meetings  to  be 

the  outcome  of  which  was  thai  the  truth  was  driven 
home  that  "the  heaviest  burden  upon  the  blind  is 
not    blindness,    but    idlene  .    a    complete 


FACES   AND  CHARACTER. 

In  the  Sunday  Strand  appears  an  interview  with 
Mr.  H.  S.  Mendelssohn,  the  photographer,  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  Herbert.  The  subject  is  "  The  Mind 
and  the  Face,"  and  perhaps  it  was  out  of  politeness 
to  his  reverend  interviewer  that  Mendelssohn  paid 
such  high  compliments  to  the  faces  of  several  well- 
known  ecclesiastics.  "One  of  the  best  evidences 
for  religion,"  he  assured  his  visitor,  "is  the  type 
of  face  that  the  essential!)  religious  life  produces.'' 
In  proof  of  which  the  portraits  of  Dean  Armitage 
Robinson,  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  the  Rev.  C. 
Silvester  Home,  and  the  Rev.  Stopford  Brooke  are 
cited  (and,  of  course,  reproduced).  "Did  you  ever 
see  a  sweeter  L\^r  than  that?"  was  die  pho- 
tographer's comment  on  die  last-named.  The  Key. 
Silvester  Home's  face  seemed  to  him  "singularly 
free  from  prejudices/'  "open"  to  receive  any  truth 
that  came  to  him.  Scholarship  alone  cannot  give 
the  chiselling  of  feature  without  predominant 
severity  seen   m  the   religious  scholar. 

The    hardest     face-  OSe    "^    SOCiet)     women 

and  commercial  men.     \  lling  s     ms  exactly 

good    for    the    human    face,    and    the    photographer 

ssed    l"   having   often   had    his   "work  cut    out" 

the   faces 

.1   .in'   those  of   | 

"  l><  >rn    in    the    purp  :  efi  >le    \\  itllol; 

suming  ambitions  after  rank  and  social  position, 
and  also  given  over  to  work  tor  others.  He  in- 
stanced the  Duchess  of  Argyll  and  the  Ducht 

i  land.  Another  portrait  reproduced  as  show- 
ing "a  settled  peace"  of  expression  is  that  ol  Mrs. 
Craik  ("John  Halifax,  Gentleman").  Too  main 
lady  writers  of  to-dav.   Mr.   Mendelssohn  said,  either 

had  the  challenging  look  of  the  true  Bohemian,  or 

rained,    pinched    look,    as    though    they    took 


tietrii  a-  of  Ri-eUws, 
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themselves    and    their    message    Jar    too    seriously." 

Three     more     portraits    are    given      one,     at 
Which    we    should    not    have    expected,    that    of    Mr. 
Richard  Le  Galjienne.     The  other  two  are  thi 

the   Chief    Rabbi    and   an   old   professor,    whose   po* 
trait  it  is  easy  to  imagine  gained  eight   medals. 


WALT  WHITMAN  IN  OLD   AGE: 

His  Opinions  and  Tastes. 
Walt  Whitman's  conversations  are  a  mine  of 
vigorous  and  striking  thoughts.  1  make  the  follow- 
ing quotations  from  a  most  interesting  record  of 
talks  with  the  old  poet,  published  by  Mr.  Horace 
Traubel  in  the  Century  Magazine  for  September. 

HITTING   THE   MARK. 
In    reference   to   criticisms   of   his   style,    Whitman 

I  care  little  for  a  man's  means  so  the  end  comes  round  in 
it 8  time.  .  .  .  Napoleon  didn't  study  rules  first;  he  first 
of  all  studied  his  task.  And  there  was  Lincoln,  too;  see 
how  he  went  his  own  lonely  road,  disregarding  all  the 
usual  ways  refusing  the  guides,  accepting  no  warnings; 
just  keeping  his  appointment  with  himself  every  time. 
.  .  .  My  main  motive  would  be  to  say  things;  not  to 
say  them  prettily  not  to  stun  the  reader  with  uurprises- 
bnt  to  say  them  to  shoot  my  gun  without  a  flourish  and 
reach  the  mark  if   I  can. 

HEADING    IN   THE   OPEN   A  IK. 

Whitman  thought  the  best  reading  needed  the 
best  open  air.     He  said:  — 

Reading.  most  of  it,  by  candle-light,  indoore,  up  against 
a  hot  register  or  steam  pipes,  is  a  disease;  I  doubt  if  it  does 
anyone  much  good.  The  best  reading  seems  to  need  the 
best  open  air.  When  I  was  down  on  the  creek — Timber 
Creek  and  roamed  out  and  along  the  water,  I  always  took 
a  book,  a  little  book,  however  rarely  I  made  use  of  it. 
It  might  have  been  once,  twice,  three,  four,  five,  even  nine, 
times.  I  passed  along  t he  same  trail  and  never  opened  the 
book,  but  then  there  was  a  tenth  time,  always,  when  no- 
thing but  a  book  would  do— not  tree,  or  water,  or  anything 
else  only  a  book;  and  it  was  for  that  tenth  trin  that  I 
carried  the  book. 

AN  OLD  FAVOUR  II  I',. 

Among  his  favourite  books  were  Shakespeare's 
•'  Richard  II.''  "one  of  the  best  of  the  plays  in  its 
vehemence,  power,  even  in  its  grace."  Of  Epicteuis. 
he  said  : — ■ 

; 

Epictetus  is  the  one  of  all  my  old  cronies  who  has  lasted 
to  this  day  without  cutting  a  diminished  figure  in  my  per- 
spective. He  belongs  with  the  best— the  best  of  great 
teachers  is  a  universe  in  himself.  I  do  not  remember  when 
I  first  read  the  book.     It  was  far,  far  back. 

On  another  occasion  he  says  Browning's  '' Th  • 
Ring  and  the  Book"  would  repav   anybody  who  had 

the  leisure  to  read,  but  he  thinks  it  would  be  a 
hard  task  for  anyone  to  take  Browning  up  in  the 
bulk,  the  whole  of  him,  for  better  or  for  worse,  [n 
his  latter  days  Whitman  read  Scott's  novels,  "  be 
cause  they  are  not  so  frivolous  as  to  be  useless  and 
vulgar,  and  not  so  weighty  as  to  set  my  brain  into 
a  snarl." 


Tin;   SCIENCE   op  Till,   soil, 


Whitman    was   wont    to  call   himself  an    anarchist, 
but  to  Mr.  Trabuel  he  said  :  — 

l  Imagine  I  am  moat  Lacking  in  what  is  called  definite- 
ness,  in  so  far  as  thai  applies  to  special  theories  of  life 
and  death.  As  1  grow  older  I  am  more  (irmly  than  ever 
Axed  in  my  belief  that  all  things  tend  to  good,  that  no  bad 
r  ever  bad.  that  the  universe  has  its  own  (.nils  to  sub- 
serve anil    will   sul  serve   them    well. 

I  have  groat  faith  in  science  real  ■oleac*:  the  science 
that  is  the  science  of  the  soul  as  well  as  the  science  of  the 
body  (you  know  many  men  of  half  «<  iences  seem  to  forj.  i 
lb.    |  ml). 


BOOKLESS   LIBRARIES. 

Many  of  the  so-called  Carnegie  libraries  are  i 

nothing  but  newsrooms,  a  writer  declares  in  the 
August  number  of  the  Library  World,  because  the 
effort  of  the  local  authority  is  directed  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  kind  of  club-room  for  the  devouren 
newspapers,  while  the  library  remains  a  miserable 
collection  of  out-of-date  lumber  in  which  no  one  can 
have  the  slightest  interest.  There  are,  the  writer. 
says,  many  bookless  libraries  in  existence.  This 
owing  partly  to  the  lack  of  money  and  partly  to  the 
policy  of  spending  what  money  there  is  on  papers 
instead  of  books. 

It  has  always  been  a  matter  for  regret  among  the 
more  advanced  librarians  that  more  discrimination 
is  not  exercised  before  so  much  money  is  expended 
on  mortar  and  bricks.  The  writer  wishes  wealthy 
library-builders  would  make  their  gifts  even  more 
conditional  than  at  present.  There  are  factors  of 
much  more  practical  importance  than  questions  of 
site  or  income.  It  is  suggested  that  buildings  should 
only  be  given  where  .the  income  will  adequately 
maintain  them  in  every  department,  and  that  ex- 
travagant lecture-rooms,  newsrooms,  etc.,  should  be 
excised  where  no  means  exist  for  their  maintenance. 
For  a  small  town  a  very  efficient  building  can  be 
provided  for  ^iooo  or  ^1200. 


Much  the  most  pleasing  article  in  Chambers  s 
Journal  for  September  is  that  upon  "  Lov< 
Books,"  1>\  Lady  Catherine  Milnes  Gaskell.  She 
cites  many  instances  of  notorious  book  lovers — 
from  Lady  Jane  Gre)  to  Shelley,  to  whom  to  lend  a 
book  was  to  lose  it  for  ever.  Lord  Falkland,  who 
pitied  men  ''who  loved  not  reading  on  wet  days," 
would  find  nowadays,  she  fears,  much  to  wring  his 
heart.  Lady  Milnes  Gaskell  thinks  love  of  books 
has  little  place  in  modern  life  ;  and  in  reply  to  the 
argument  that  this  is  partly  because  there  are  so 
man)  books  and  so  few  good  ones,  says  that  if  we 
have  no  beautiful  literature  it  is  our  own  fault, 
we  only  get  what  we  deserve.  She  is  inclined  to 
think  the  love  of  reading  is  one  of  the  gifts  dropped 
into  our  cradles  by  the  good  fairies.  At  any  rati  . 
unless  it  comes  to  us  earlv  it  seldom  conies  at  all. 
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RUSKIN   AND   THE   FRIENDS   OF   LIVING 
CREATURES. 

There  is  a  most  charming,  leisurely,  graceful 
article  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  entitled  "  The 
Friends  of  Living  Creatures  and  John  Ruskin," 
The   writer  is  Mrs.   Katie   MacDonald   Goring. 

THE  BEDFORD  PARK  OP  FORMER  DAYS. 

In   her  childhood   she   lived   in   a   Queen    Anne 
age  at  Bedford  Park.    "  The  new  generation  can 
r  know  the  true  Bedford  Park,"  she  says.  Truly 
annot — more's  the  pity:  — 

In  our  time,  Bedford  Park  was  a  place  of  beautiful  chil- 
dren in  Dutch  bonnets  and  stiff  lone  skirts,  who  looked  op 
from  their  decorative  play  on  the  Common,  where  the 
donkeys  browsed,  to  see  the  train  go  by  on  the  grassy 
hank,  round-eyed,  round-mouthed,  in  a  fashion  that  would 
have  delighted  Kate  Ureenaway.  Their  dear  mothers,  in 
every  kind  of  corsetless  garment,  agreeable  in  hue,  har- 
monious in  line,  with  heelless  shoes  and  blossoming  hats, 
wheeled  picturesque  perambulators  to  and  from  the 
"  Stores."  The  "  Stores  "  represented  a  co-operative  experi- 
ment started  by  a  Bedford  Park  woman  full  of  ideas  and 
enterprise. 

The  plum-red  roofs  of  Bedford  Park  were  sunk  amid 
■ant  trees.  Clematis  covered  the  porches  of  the  houses, 
■ion-flower  grew  on  the  wall,  pink  and  white  hollyhocks 
1  straight  about  the  bow-windows.  Beneath  these  roofs 
lived  many  a  queer,  quiet  creature  dedicated  to  the  read- 
inn  <>r  writing  of  books,  to  the  painting  of  pictures;  to  the 
binding  of  books,  the  carving  of  wood,  the  working  of 
mystic  embroideries. 

There  was  even  a  Haunted  House — "  grey,  square, 
empty,"  with  the  door  off  its  hinges,  the  wind 
panes  broken.     But  there  does  not  seem   to   have 
n  any  ghost. 

THE    FRIENDS    OF    LIVING    CREATURES. 

_n  this  delectable  suburb  the  writer  lived  when  a 
little  girl,  and  the  founding  of  the  Friends  of  Living 
Creatures  came  about  in  this  wise.  One  day  a 
brother  came  home  with  a  black  eye,  having  had  a 
ous  fight  with  a  donkey-boy  on  the  common, 
whom  he  had  seen  ill-treating  a  donkey.  About  that 
time  Ruskin  either  wrote  or  spoke  about  the  cruelt) 
of  indiscriminate  butterfly-hunting  by  children,  and 
the  children's  mother  came  across  his  denunciation. 
Bedford  Park  was  full  of  butterflies,  and  there  was 
rcely  a  child  without  a  butterfly-net  Also  there 
was  reason  to  fear  that  it  was  not  only  to  butter- 
flies that  the  children  were  thoughtless  and  cruel. 
Therefore  this  lady  decided  to  start  among  her  own 
children  and  their  child-friends  a  society  for  the 
promotion  of  kindness  to  animals.  This  <  1  i  1  v 

done,  and  the  society  took  the  name  of  the  u  So- 
ciety of  Friends  of  Living  Creatures " — a  name 
taken  from  a  beautiful  Indian  legend,  quoted  in  the 
article,  which  the  writer's  mother  (an  Anglo-Indian) 
had  told  her  children.     Members   were   not  to  be 

'inger  than  five  nor  older  than  fourteen,  and 
"  Katie  "  (the  writer  of  the  article)  was  to  write  to 
Mr.  Ruskin  asking  him  to  be  u  Patron   of  the   So- 

ciety-  RUSKIN   AS  THE   SOCIETY'S   PAPA. 

The  letter,  written  in  roundhand  between  pencilled 
lines,  brought  in  three  days  the  following  reply :  — 


Brantwood,  22nd  Jan.,   '85. 

My   darling   Katie     I'm  quite  deliehted  with  the  Society— 
and  its  plans  and  its  signatures— and  its  ages  and  its  reso- 
lutions    they're  all  at  nice  as  ever  can  be;  and   I'll  he  your 
Patron-  or  Dux     or  anything  you   like  to  make  me— only- 
it  seems  to   me  you   don't    need    to    be    Patronit 
Patron  sound  too  much  aw  it   you  were  a  charitable  bazaar 
or  an   amateur  concert    or   something  of  that  sort? 
you    think    you'd    better   call    me   the   Society's   "Papa 
should    feel    ever  so   much    more  at  home  if  you   called 
that! 

Meantime  I  send  you  for  entrance  gift  an  engraving  fi 
a  little  sketch  of  mine  which  I'm  rather  proud  of  the 
young  AmiicI  it  was  made  from  the  Stuffed  one  which  you 
will  find  at  the  British  .Museum — but  I  had  also  seen  the 
real  one  at  the  Gardens).  .  .  .  —and  I'll  look  out  some 
Other  things  directly  tor  you— and  be  always— Your  affec- 
tionate Papa?—  .1.  !.: 

RUSKIN   ON   WRITING   ANIMAL  STORIES. 
Sixteen  boys  and  twenty-six  girls  joined  ;    and  the 
members  were  to  have  a  badge  of  Cyprus  silver  as 
proof  of  membership:  — 

"  What's  Cyprus  silver?'1   Ruskin  had  thundered  in 
bis  letters.    "We  r»u«l   have  pure  silver.       I'll  send  you  8 
native  silver   to   be  in    the   middle   of   a    treasury,   and    i 
you   in  crosses,  small   but  pure." 

There  was  a  secretary,  an  editor  and  an  art  editor 
of  the  Society  and  its  Journal.  Delightful  pen- 
portraits  of  these  officials  are  given.  "  Papa " 
Ruskin  was,  of  course,  accepted,  and  henceforth 
known  as  "Papa."     He  sometimes  ga\  >ung 

editors  sage  and  sound  advice. 

Meantime,  two  serious  words  only  about  yOB 
When  you  write  fables,  try  always  to  make  the  animals 
speak,  though  with  yiiur  words  and  wit,  only  from  their 
experience  and  feelings.  Don't  make  a  frog  talk  like  a 
crane,  nor  a  crane  like  a  swallow;  in  the  second  and  far 
more  important  place,  when  you  collect  and  write  down 
your  experiences  oi  animals,  be  sure  you  give  as  far  as 
possible  the  exact  facts  and  no  more  than  the  facts.  Don't 
attribute  to  the  animals  any  more  cleverness  than  you 
are  sure  of  nor  guess  their  feelings.  Say  what  they  did 
with  precision,  and  how  they  looked  and  teemed  to  feel- 
hut  all  as  carefully  as  if  you  were  on  oath  in  a  court  of 
justice. 

Till:  GREATEST  HELP  OF  LIFE. 
The  Socictv  produced  two  volumes  of  its  Journal. 
The  first — the  1885 — book  is  "  a  thing  of  rainbows," 
Wring  written  on  red,  yellow,  green,  blue,  violet,  pink, 
turquoise,  and  lilac  paper,  according  to  fancy,  with 
scarlet  sheets  for  special  announcements,  and  the 
gayest  of  headings.  "  Papa  "  Ruskin  never  failed 
the  Society  ;  he  was  suitably  indignant  when  b 
left  (as  they  often  did),  and  said  such  cutting  things 
about  them  and  their  future  as  sometimes  to  bring 
them  back  again  ;  in  return  for  which  he  had  the 
benefit  of  "  Katie's  "  opinion  of  Turner,  and  replied 
to  her  alarmed  mother,  that  "  to  me  it  is  now  the 
highest  privilege  and  the  greatest  help  of  life  to  be 
loved  by  such  children." 

There  is  not  space  to  quote  the  delightful  descrip- 
tion of  the  Foundress's  efforts  to  soothe  the  last 
hour  of  an  aged,  ill-used  donkty,  and  it  would  not 
bear  compression.  I  therefore  refer  readers  to  the 
Fortnight! v  therefor,  and  await  the  continuation  of 
this  charming  paper. 


Jievieu-  uf  Reviews,  1/11/07. 
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A   DUTCH    CLASSIC. 

Not  everyone  perhaps  has  heard  of  the  Dutch 
mter  with  the  pen-name  of  "  Multatuli,"  the  author 
)f  a  work  attacking  Dutch  Colonial  policy  in  Java, 
vhich,  on  account  of  its  literary  qualities,  has  come 
o  be  regarded  as  a  classic.  In  the  Preussische 
lahrbiicher  for  August,  Dr.  Adolf  Mayer  gives  us 
in  account  of  the  career  of  this  extraordinary 
vriter.  Edward  Douwes  Dekker  (1820-1888)  was 
:he  son  of  a  captain  of  a  trading  vessel.  The 
ather  s  vocation  required  that  he  should  be  absent 
rom  his  family  during  long  periods,  and  the  mother 
leems  to  have  exercised  but  little  influence  over  her 
joy,  who  was  destined  for  a  business  career,  but 
vho  plainly  showed  that  he  did  not  like  it.  His 
leading  fired  him  with  the  idea  of  going  to  the  East 
[ndies,  and  as  his  father  was  captain  of  a  ship,  he 
Sasily  persuaded  him  to  take  him  too. 

AN    INDICTMENT  OP  DUTCH  POLICY. 

In  Java  the  boy  slowly  worked  himself  up  to  an 
)fficial  position,  but  suddenly  his  hopes  of  an  ad- 
ministrative career  were  ended  owing  to  his  just 
vrath  at  the  official  misdeeds  which  he  discovered 
ind  wished  to  be  suppressed  in  his  district.  He 
,vas  dismissed  from  his  post  without  being  allowed 
;o  make  any  attempt  at  justification.  Without  means 
le  returned  with  his  wife  and  child  to  Europe,  and 
t  was  in  writing  the  story  of  his  case  to  put  before 
:he  public  that  he  discovered  his  literary  talent. 
His  charge  of  Dutch  robbery  in  the  East  Indies, 
:ogether  with  his  complaint  of  personal  ill-treatment 
it  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  Government,  made 
in  immense  sensation.  But  of  course  opinions  were 
iivided.  The  Young  Radicals  were  jubilant ;  those 
fvhom  the  cap  fitted  were  furious,  and  the  more 
:houghtful  shook  their  heads.  Dekker's  life  in 
Holland  became  very  uncomfortable,  and  hence- 
'orth  he  was  a  wanderer  in  other  lands,  living  mostly 
it  Wiesbaden.  His  pen  Avas  his  chief  mode  of  sub- 
sistence, though  with  all  his  talent  he  could  not  be 
called  a  creative  artist.  His  last  ten  vears  were 
spent  at  Ingelheim,  where  he  enjoyed  a  small 
innuity  raised  by  friends  and  admirers  in  Holland. 

"NOT  TALENT,  BUT  SOUL." 

Dekker,  or  "  Multatuli,"  called  himself  an  agitator 
:or  the  good  of  humanity,  a  reformer  of  customs, 
•eligion,  and  civilisation.  In  his  novel  "  Max  Have- 
aar  "  he  agitated  against  the  exploitation  of  Java 
ind  its  people  by  Dutch  capital.  It  is  an  indict- 
nent  of  the  Dutch  Government's  methods,  and  he 
>roclaims  to  the  world  that  the  Javanese  are  the 
victims  of  official  robbery.  The  book  raised  a  cry 
if  horror,  but  politically  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
lad  much  success.  Dr.  Mayer  thinks  "  Multatuli  " 
las  done  harm  by  his  doctrines,  and  he  describes 
:hem  as  concentrated  poison  for  the  young  and  for 
:he  masses,  and  adds  that  the  writer  should  have 
signed  himself  "  Multapeccavi  "  rather  than  "  Mul- 
:atuli." 


PROHIBITION  TRIUMPHANT. 

Seven-eighths  of  the  Southern   States  u  Dry." 

Mr.  John  Corrigan  describes  in  the  American 
Review  of  Reviews  the  Prohibition  wave  in  the  South. 
Georgia's  adoption  of  State  prohibition  calls  general 
attention  to  the  progress  of  this  wave :  — 

In  the  North,  except  in  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  southern 
Illinois,  the  prohibition  sentiment  is  moribund,  if  not  dead; 
but  in  the  South  it  is  sweeping  onward  with  relentless  and 
irresistible  force,  gaining  new  converts  and  increasing  in 
power  every  year. 

Seven-eighths  of  the  territory  of  the  Southern  States  is  to- 
day "  dry,"  and  it  is  believed  that  a  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation  favours   national   prohibition. 

To-day  there  are  fewer  saloons  in  the  thirteen  Southern 
States  than  in  Greater  New  York,  and  only  a  few  more  than 
in  the  city  of  Chicago.  In  New  York  there  are  30,000  places 
where  liquor  is  sold,  in  Chicago  28,000,  and  in  the  entire 
South  only  29,000.  In  New  York  State  the  estimated  popula- 
tion in  1905  was  8,160,000,  and  the  Government  issued  in  the 
State  that  year  34,080  "  special-tax  stamps  "  to  persons  de- 
siring to  engage  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  liquor.  The 
thirteen  Southern  States,  with  23,500,000  people,  secured  in 
1906  less  than  30,000  stamps. 

In  this  country  temperance  advocates  have  fre- 
quently drawn  a  parallel  between  the  progress  of  the 
prohibition  and  the  abolition  movements.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Corrigan,  the  success  of  prohibition  in 
the  Southern  States  is  a  sequel  to  negro  slavery. 
For,  he  says,  the  negro  problem  and  the  whisky  pro- 
blem are  very  intimately  connected.  When  the 
blacks  were  in  the  ascendant  after  the  Civil  War, 
swarms  of  negroes,  many  of  them  drunk  with  whisky 
and  all  of  them  intoxicated  with  the  delirium  of 
•  new  found  liberty,  roamed  the  country  at  large. 
As  the  whites  have  regained  authority  they  have 
found  it  more  and  more  necessary  to  restrict  the 
sale  of  liquor.  It  was  the  riot  at  Atlanta  last  year 
which  led  directly  to  prohibition  in  Georgia.  For 
two  weeks  following  the  outbreak  the  saloons  were 
closed  by  order  of  the  Mayor,  and  during  that  period 
perfect  order  was  maintained.  Here  is  a  striking 
piece  of  evidence  as  to  the  effect  of  prohibition  at 
Knoxville,  Tennessee,  which  is  the  largest  city  in 
the  Union  under  prohibition:  — 

WITH  SALOONS:  CRIMINAL  RECORD;  TWO  YEARS,  1901-2. 

Dols. 

CriminaJ   costs 5,074.76 

Jail    record,   one   month,    February,    1903 :    Commit- 
ments  for   public   drunkenness 23 

Number  of  cases  in  criminal  court,  two  years,  1901-2  236 

City  school 7,000 

Population,    1903,   estimate 35,000 

WITHOUT  SALOONS:  CRIMINAL  RECORD,  TWO  YEARS, 

1904-5. 

Criminal  costs 2,076.21 

Jail    record,    three   years   and   nine   months,    1903-7 : 

Commitments  for  public  drunkenness 14 

Number  of  cases,   1904,  two  years 105 

City  school 8,500 

Population,    1906,   estimate 50,000 

If  the  black  man  thus  cures  the  white  man  of  his 
drink  mania,  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  colossal 
instances  of  returning  good  for  evil  ever  witnessed 
in  the  history  of  rival  races. 
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NEW   ZEALAND   WOMEN. 

By  One  of  Them. 

•  New  Zealand  women  are  known  in  England  just 
now   chieflj    as    ] assessors   of   the    franchise,"    Mrs. 

ssmann  writes  in  the  Emptn  in  an  article 

on  -  I  )  Women  ol  New  Zealand,"  "  and  one  of  the 
first  questions  that  is  asked  of  them,  when  thej 
disclose  their  birthplace,  is  what  effect  enfranch 
in. hi  has  had.  In  the  writer's  opinion,  the  effect 
has  certain))  been  to  raise  the  general  position  of 
women   and    increase   their   sense   of    responsibility. 

e     distinctive     feature    of    social    life     in     the 

»ny  is  a  tendency  towards  equalisation.  In  one 
direction  there  has  been  the  advance  of  the  labour 
tng  classes,  in  another  the  quieter  progress  ol 
women." 

THE  NKW   ZEALAND  TYPE. 
Sonic  critics  dem  the  existence  of  a  New  Zealand 
type  of  woman  ;  modern  and  more  discerning  critics, 
however,  all  admit  it.     lint,  as  the  writer  says,  there 

marked  local  peculiarities,  the  sub-tropical  cli- 
mate of  Auckland  developing  a  much  less  progres 
sive  type  of  woman  than  the  colder  South:  — 

Y.-t  through  all  local  differences  there  is  slowly  emerging 
■  neral  type  of  womanhood,  atmosphere,  climate  and 
mode  of  living;  are  forming  and  colouring  it.  The  Maori- 
lander  is  far  (loser  to  Nature  than  her  Knglish  sister  is. 
Ifuch  of  her  life  is  Hpent  in  the  open  air.  In  her  holiday! 
she  goes  mountaineering,  camping-out,  and  exploring  in 
virgin  forests  and   hy   lonely  shores. 

The  New  Zealand  women  mountaineers  and  ex- 
plorers are  very  feu  indeed.  It  is  more  true  to  say* 
that 

there  is  something  of  the  difference  between  the  New  Zca- 
[ander  and  the  Englishwoman  that  there  is  between  a 
luxuriant  forest  and  a  well-kept  garden,   'the  Englishwoman 

.  ertain  manner  and  style;  they  have  become 
a  second  nature  with  her.  but  second  natme  is  not  quite 
the  lame  thing  as  Brtl  nature.  The  New  Zealander  is  more 
primitive  and  has  more  heights  and  depths  and  more  moods, 
more  variety  and  less  uniformity  of  temperament.  She 
unites    an    optimistic    Utopianism    anil    a    light    heart    with    a 

singularly  contrasted  melancholy  and  bohm  of  tragedy. 

This    last    peculiarity    has    been    noted    b)     main 

observers.     It  max   he  noticed  even  in  the  natives. 

The    writer's    chief    explanation    of    it    is    that    the 

nery,   once   the   colour   and    light   are    withdrawn, 

becomes     "  overpowermgl)     gloomy,     rugged     and 

desolate." 

\<>r    I  (TGI  [SH,    BUT   BRITISH. 

•  Zealander  is  not  English,  but  British, 
Mrs  Gi  ssmann  declares,  in  a  country  founded  by 
both  Knglish  and  Scotch.  She  is  the  result  of  a 
more  complete  fusion  than  has  taken  place  within 
the  kingdom.  The  New  Zealander  is  more  emo- 
tional than  the  Englishwoman,  and  less  patient. 

Amongst  advanced  colonial  women  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  Americanism.  They  re.nl  more  American  publi- 
cations than  the  Knglish  do:  they  quote  authorities  not 
recognised  in  Europe,  discuss  American  ideas  and  like  ex- 
perimenting with  them.  More  than  one  American  sect  has 
had    a   considerable   number   of   followers,    including   women 


of  some  culture  and  social  standing.  While  the  upper  class 
of  Englishwomen  shrink  from  any  innovations,  the  Anti- 
podeans   are  always  eager   to   hear  something   new. 

FEMINISM   AND   HOME-LIFE. 

The  writer  remarks  that  New  Zealand  women  are 
far  more  domesticated  than  average  London  women. 
The)  are,  in  fact,  a  combination  of  feminism  and 
home  life  : — i 

Even    to-day    ladies   in    New   Zealand   Ret    much 
help   in    their   housework   than    they   do   in   older    lands. 
pecially  in  the  country,  a   colonial  makes  many   things  that 
a    Londoner    buys    ready-made.     In    the   towns   a    good    di 
maker  often  goes  out  hy  the  day  or  week,  and  the  mist 
of  the  house  sits  and  sews  with  her.     Throughout  the  colony, 
and   most   of   all    in    the   Scotch    districts,   the  colonial    i- 
exeellent    cook,   and    prides   herself   on    her   puddings,    cakes, 
scones  and  preserves. 

New  Zealand  woman  bakes  for  her  "  A: 
Home."  ami  bakes  well:  tin  London  woman 
sometimes  bak.-s.  and  bakes  shockingly  badly.  Hven 
Colonial  ladies  prominent  in  society  must  be 
ceedingly  domesticated.  Main  New  Zealand  women, 
however,  who  never  think  of  themselves  as  ''  ad- 
vanced," take  an  intelligent  interest  in  political  and 
social  questions,  "matters  which,"  says  tin-  writer, 
M  are    discussed    even  whci 

THE   REVERSE  ok  THE   MKDAI.. 
The    dark    side    of    this    picture    is    that    the    New- 
Zealand  woman  is  att<  mpting  to  do  too  many  thi 
and    overstraining    herself.       The    lives    ol     man 
women    in   the   back    settlements    are   often    "  insup- 
portabl)      hard  "  ;      they     become     mere     h 
drudges     "  dull,   patient,   and  resigned,  mentally 
ferior  not   only  to  the  men  but  to  their  own  daugh- 
ters.     They     ha\  utlook.     The    pro; 
women  has  not  affected  them." 

young  Colonial  girl   is  vivacious  and   charm- 
ing, but  more  selfish,  says  the  writer,  than  the    i 
lish  girl.     This  is  rather  too  sweeping  a  genera 
tion.      In   education   she   specialises   much    less   than 
the    Knglish    woman,    and    this    is    one   caus 

satility.     On  the  whole.   Mrs.  Grossmann 
thinks    New     Zealand    is    developing    a     '  large    and 
free   type   <  ,f   womanhood   which    is    more    and    n 
differentiating   itself  from   unmixed    Knglish   or   un- 
mixed Scotch." 


Mr.  Edward  Dicey,  writing  in  the  Empire  R< 
tells  the  following  story   of  the  late  W.   E.   Forsten 
for  the  authenticity  of  which,  he  says,  h 
socially  vouch.     Mr.  Eorster,  then  Secretar)  of  State 
for    Ireland   during   the    height    of   the    Feniai 
Spiracy,  was  starting  to  return  to  his  post  in  Dublin 
after  one  of  his  flying  visits  to  London.     On  getting 
into  a  cab  which  was  to  convey   him  to  Euston  Sta- 
tion,   he   remarked   to  a   friend,   "  I    feel    just   like   a 
lost  soul,   who   had   been   granted    leave   of   absence 
from  the  infernal  regions,  and  who  had   now  got  to 
start  on  his  return  to  hell." 


Kevietc  of  lleviewa,  1/11107. 
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THE   TOMB   OF   QUEEN  THIY : 

A-  Vision  of  Ancient  Egypt. 
In  the  Century  of  November,  1905,  Mr.  Henry 
Copley  Greene  gave  an  account  of  Mr.  Theodore  M. 
Davis's  discovery  of  the  tomb  of  the  parents  of  the 
famous  Egyptian  Queen  Thiy.  Recently  Mr.  Davis 
discovered  the  tomb  of  Queen  Thiy  herself,  and  to 
the  September  Century  Mr.  Arthur  E.  P.  Weigall 
contributes  a  sketch  of  the  Queen  and  of  the  period 
in  which  she  lived. 

THE   FIRST  INDIVIDUAL   IN   HISTORY. 

Queen  Thiy  was  the  wife  of  Amenhotep  ill.,  and 
the  mother  of  Akhnaton,  and  the  reigns  of  Queen 
Thiy,  her  husband  Amenhotep  III.,  and  her  son 
A-khnaton  are  considered  one  of  the  most  absorbingly 
interesting  periods  of  human  history  in  early  days. 
Akhnaton  has  been  called  the  first  individual  in 
history — that  is  to  say,  he  was  the  first  person  into 
the  workings  of  whose  mind  we  may  now  look,  and 
it  is  generally  admitted  that  his  character  was 
Formed  under  the  influence  of  Queen  Thiy.  Mr. 
Davis,  Mr.  Weigall,  and  two  others  entered  trie  tomb 
cm  January  9th  of  the  present  year,  the  task  of  pre- 
serving the  antiquities  is  in  full  progress,  and  very 
shortly  the  mummy  of  the  Queen  will  be  exposed 
to  the  eyes  of  the  curious  in  a  glass  case  in  the 
Cairo  Museum. 

EGYPTIAN    POWER    AT   ITS    HEIGHT. 

Thiy  was  born  at  a  time  when  Egypt  was  at  the 
height  of  its  power.  Egypt  was  indeed  the  greatest 
state  in  the  world,  and  Thebes  was  a  metropolis  to 
vhich  the  ambassadors,  merchants,  and  artisans  from 
ill  parts  of  the  Pharaoh's  dominions  came  together, 
and  where  they  could  look  upon  buildings  undreamt 
of  in  their  own  countries.  The  wealth  of  Egypt  was 
enormous.  In  the  tomb  of  Queen  Thiy,  even  the 
nails  which  held  some  of  the  woodwork  together 
were  of  gold ;  gold  vases  adorned  the  tables  of  the 
ping,  and  hundreds  of  gold  vessels  were  used  in  the 
temples.  The  splendour  and  gaiety  of  the  court  at 
Thebes,  the  banquets,  the  festivals  on  the  water, 
remind  one  of  a  tale  from  the  Arabian  Nights. 

A   BRILLIANT   AND   BEAUTIFUL   QUEEN. 

Thiy  was  the  daughter  of  Yuaa,  who  held  the 
honorary  position  of  superintendent  of  the  sacred 
cattle  of  Amen  and  of  Thuaa,  the  daughter  of  a 
well-to-do  Theban.  The  Queen  inherited  all  that 
was  good-looking  in  her  parents'  faces.  Even  in  the 
conventionalised  portraits  it  can  be  seen  at  once 
that  she  was  beautiful,  and  when  the  imagination 
endows  her  with  black  hair,  the  lustrous  eyes,  and 
the  complexion  of  the  Oriental,  one  may  well 
understand  that  she  found  favour  in  the  King's  sight. 
Though  her  birth  was  neither  royal  nor  particularly 
noble,  Amenhotep  seems  to  have  loved  her  with  all 
the  devotion  of  which  the  Egyptian  poets  tell.  She 
held  her  court  in  a  beautiful  new  palace  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  river.  Gardens  surrounded  the 
palace,  and  on  the  eastern  side  the  King  constructed 


a  huge  pleasure-lake.  In  all  the  world,  says  Mi. 
Weigall,  there  are  lew  places  more  beautiful  than 
the  site  of  this  lake  and  palace,  now  known  as 
I'.irket  Habu. 

A    KKI.IOION    OF   JOY. 

It  is  generally  admitted  by  Kg>ptologists  that  there 
is  a  possibility  of  Yuaa,  and  hence  his  daughter 
Thiy,  being  of  North  Syrian  origin.  The  Court,  at 
all  events,  desired  a  change  ot  religion,  and  the  god 
Amen  was  replaced  by  the  Egypto-Asiatic  god  Atom 
Thiy's  influence  was  so  strong  that  all  the  radical 
changes  which  took  place  in  Egypt  during  Amen- 
hotep's  reign  may  be  attributed  to  it.  By  the  time 
that  Amenhotep  had  reigned  thirty  years  or  so  he 
had  ceased  to  give  much  attention  to  State  affairs, 
and  the  power  passed  into  the  hands  of  Thiy  and 
her  son,  now  about  twenty  years  of  age.  Between 
them  they  modified  Egyptian  art  and  developed  a 
new  tone  of  thought.  The  ascetic  young  man  had 
formulated  a  philosophy  of  joy  and  happiness, 
which  had  made  him  contemplative  and  almost 
joyless  in  manner.  As  soon  as  his  father  died,  and 
he  was  proclaimed  king,  he  set  about  promulgating 
his  religion  with  the  greatest  energy.  He  decided 
to  retire  from  Thebes  and  to  build  a  new  capital  at 
Tell-et-Amarna,  in  middle  Egypt.  The  royal  family 
now  finally  broke  with  the  priesthood  of  Amen,  and 
the  young  king  renounced  the  name  of  Amenhotep 
IV.,  and  called  himself  Akhnaton. 

THE   TRIUMPH   OF   THE   OLD   RELIGION. 

After  his  mother's  death  Akhnaton  seems  to  have 
lived  as  a  very  pope  in  the  Vatican  while  his  neg- 
lected empire  tottered  outside.  Shut  up  in  his 
sacred  city  he  preached  his  doctrine  of  joy  and 
adopted  more  and  more  the  life  of  an  ascetic.  When 
he  died,  after  a  reign  of  seventeen  years,  Amen- 
worship  was  revived  and  the  Court  returned  to 
Thebes. 

A  second  article  in  the  same  magazine  gives  a 
description  of  the  palace  of  Amenhotep  III.,  at 
Thebes.  Mr.  Robb  de  Peyster  Tytus,  the  writer, 
was  engaged  in  exploring  this  palace  at  the  same 
time  that  Mr.  Davis  was  doing  his  excavation  work 
among  the  tombs.  The  complete  dimensions  of  the 
palace  are  still  undetermined,  but  the  main  en- 
closure is  stated  to  have  been  at  least  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  in  length  and  an  eighth  of  a  mile  in  width. 


The  summer  number  of  Poet  Lore  is  noteworthy 
for  the  publication  of  a  translation  from  the  Italian, 
by  Dirce  St.  Cyr,  of  the  complete  drama,  "  The 
Hidden  Spring,"  by  Roberto  Bracco.  Another  in- 
teresting item  is  a  study  of  the  characters  of  Othello 
and  Iago  by  Katherine  G.  Blake,  who  thinks 
Dickens  may  have  brooded  upon  Iago  while  he 
evolved  his  serpent-like  Uriah  Heap.  Max  Batt 
has  an  article  on  the  Feeling  for  Nature,  and  Man 
Louise  Dunbar  contributes  another  on  Pastoral 
Poetry. 
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THE  CREATION    OF    OUR    NATIONAL    LIBRARY. 

In   November,    1905,   Sir  E.   Maunde  Thompson 

contributed  to  Cornhill  an  article  on  the  creation  of 

British  Museum,  in  which  he  told  the  history  of 
the  Museum  from  the-  formation  of  the  Sloane.  the 
Cottonian,  and  the  Harleian  Collections,  which 
fumed  the  nucleus  of  our  great  Museum,  down  to 
1759,    when     the     British     Museum    was     officially 

ied. 

WHAT   MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN. 

Had  Slnane's  original  disposal  of  his  manor-house 
held  good,  the  British  Museum  might  now  have  been 
standing  at  Chelsea,  while  the  name  of  Cadogan 
might  have  been  unknown  in  that  district.  Sloane 
by  a  codicil  to  his  will  desired  his  collections  to  be 
kept  together  in  the  manor-house,  but  in  the  follow 
ing  year  a  further  codicil  disposed  of  the  manor- 
house  in  favour  of  his  two  daughters,  and  a  final 
codicil  a  year  later  left  all  his  landed  property  be- 
tween them.  The  younger  daughter  became  the 
wife  of  the  second  Lord  Cadogan. 

ALFRED  STEVENS'S  LIONS. 
In  the  new  September  issue  of  Cornhill  Sir  E. 
Maunde  Thompson  has  an  article  on  the  Reading- 
Is  <nn  of  the  British  Museum.  Continuing  his  his- 
tory of  the  creation  of  the  Museum,  he  tells  how 
the  building  of  1759  was  gradually  enlarged  to  house 
the  various  art  collections  till  1850,  when  the  last 
vestige  of  Montagu  House,  the  country  mansion  of 
Ralph  Montagu,  disappeared.  To  mark  the  frontier 
of  a  narrow  strip  of  ground  outside  the  great  rail- 
ings which  belonged  to  Montagu  House  a  dwarf 
railing  was  added.  The  main  uprights  of  these 
dwarf  railings  had  a  special  interest  owing  to  the 
grim  little  lions  perched  on  them.  They  were  the 
work  of  Alfred  Stevens,  and  when,  in  1895,  the 
dwarf  rail  was  removed,  several  of  the  lions  were 
placed  on  the  balustrades  of  the  staircase  inside  the 
Museum,  and  many  others  were  set  up  on  the  railing 
round  Stevens's  Wellington  Monument  in  St.  Paul's. 

TIIK    MIGRATIONS   OP   READERS. 

Meanwhile  the  library  was  growing  apace.  The 
first  reading-room,  we  are  told,  was  a  corner  room. 
No.  90,  in  the  basement.  It  was  furnished  with 
wainscot  tables,  covered  with  green  baize,  and 
twenty  chairs,  and  these  satisfied  the  demands  of 
the  readers  in  1759.  But  the  first  readers  wen 
distinguished  company,  Sir  William  Blackstone. 
David  Hume,  Thomas  Grey,  and  Dr.  Johnson  being 
of  the  number. 

The  basement  room  was  damp,  and  a  migration  of 
readers  to  the  south  west  angle  room  immediately 
over  it  on  the  floor  above  took  place  in  177.}.  In 
1803  another  move  was  made  to  an  adjoining  room 
northwards;  in  1817  the  readers  deserted  Montagu 
House  and  settled  in  two  of  the  rooms  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Department  of  Manuscripts;  in  18^8 
they  moved  into  two  large  rooms  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  present  North   Library,  and  in   1857,  almost 


a  century  after  the  opening  of  the  modest  basement 
room,  the  first  use  of  the  great  rotunda  took  place. 

HONOUR  TO   WHOM   HONOUR   IS   DUE. 

To  Pankzi  is  due  the  credit  of  being  the  first  to 
perceive  the  value  of  the  central  court  as  a  site  lor 
the  extension  of  the  buildings.  In  the  rotunda,  iron 
stanchions  and  girders  are  largely  used.  Its  great 
feature,  the  domi  a  height  of  106  feel  from 

the  floor,  and  has  a  diameter  of  140  feet,  being 
nearly  as  large  as  the  Pantheon  at  Paris,  one  foot 
larger  than  St.  i'eter's  at  Koine,  and  twenty-eight 
feet  larger  than  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  At  the  open- 
ing seating  accommodation  was  provided  for  394 
persons,  but  by  various  devices  these  have  now- 
grown  to  460.  The  number  of  visits  to  the  library 
touched  its  highest  point  in  1904,  with  upwards  of 
226,000,  and  the  number  of  books  issued  in  a  year 
is  about  a  million  and  a-half,  an  average  of  seven 
volumes  daily  to  each  reader. 

BOOKS  MOST  USED. 

As  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  books,  County 
Histories  are  among  those  which  fare  worst,  g< 
rally  at  the  hands  of  the  pedigree-hunters,  but  the 
librarians  have  a  more  generous  sympathy  with  stu- 
dents who  are  wearing  out  such  books  as  Birkbeck 
Hills  "  Boswell,"  Wheatley's  "  Pepys,"  Bury's  "  Gib- 
bon," and  similar  works.  Very  few  books  are  stolen 
from  the  reading-room,  but  the  purloiners  of  the  few 
volumes  which  have  disappeared  in  recent  years  are 
invited  to  restore  them  to  their  lawful  owners.  We 
are  assured  that  people  do  not  frequent  the  reading- 
room  to  read  novels.  An  edict  forbidding  the  use 
of  works  of  fiction  less  than  five  years  old  efficiently 
put  a  stop  to  the  offenders. 

Will  Crooks :   A  Personal  Impression. 

In  the  Home  Messenger  for  September  appears  an 
article  by  the  Rev.  C  Silvester  Home  on  "  Will 
Crooks  as  I  Know  Him."  Will  Crooks,  the  writer 
says, 

is  emphatically  a  man  of  the  century,  a  product  of  the 
new  democracy.  When  some  men  speak  to  ub,  we  are 
interested  in  their  opinions,  their  principles  and  theories, 
but  in  the  case  of  Will  Crooks  we  are  interested  in  hint. 
The  man  in  this  instance  is  even  greater  than  his  mes- 
sage. He  lias  been  educated  in  a  hard  school,  hut  there 
is  no  trace  of  hardness  or  bitterness  in  the  product. 
Somehow,  his  personal  appearance  is  significant,  if  only 
for  the  possibilities  which  it  conceals.  I  remember  hear- 
ing him  describe  himself  to  a  lot  of  boys  and  girls.  "Look 
at  me."  bo  said  "short  and  podgy";  and  then  went  on 
to  tell  them  in  bow  many  seconds  he  bad  onM  N  '  ti.e 
(|Uarter-mile. 

He  is  always  surprising  you.  "He  drops  i.,  , 
casual  way  racy  sayings  that  are  the  very  concen- 
trated quintessence  of  wisdom  and  humanity."  Of 
all  leaders  of  men  he  has  met  Mr.  Home  considers 
him  the  most  human.  On  the  whole,  he  thinks  that 
a  nation  is  not  in  a  very  bad  way  when  its  Labour 
leaders  are  men  of  the  stamp  of  Will  Crooks,  more 
especially  when  it  is  the  labourers  who  have  chosen 
them. 
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THE   INDUSTRIAL   YELLOW   PERIL: 

Dr.  Dillon's  Gloomy  Forebodings. 

Dr.  Dillon,  writing  on  Foreign  Affairs  in  the 
Contemporary  Review,  discourses  in  pessimistic  vein 
upon  "  the  mingled  yarn  of  international  relations, 
a  tissue  of  various  colours,  among  which  blood-red 
will  occasionally  recur."  He  draws  discouraging 
contrasts  between  the  events  of  the  past  month  and 
the  aspirations  of  the  delegates  assembled  at  the 
Hague  Conference. 

EUROPE  TEMPTING  CHINA  TO  SIN. 

One  of  these  contrasts  between  aims  and  achieve^ 
ments  is  suggested  by  the  presence  of  the  Chinese 
delegates  at  the  Conference.    Dr.  Dillon  says  :  — 

It  was  China's  pride  to  have  completely  thrown  off  that 
excessive  militarism  which  the  Conference  is  now  en- 
deavouring to  keep  within  reasonahle  hounds.  Of  all  great 
nations  China  alone  dispensed  with  standing  armies  and 
powerful  navies.  The  Celestial  Empire  was  thus  in  some 
Bort  a  Mongolian  translation  of  the  peace  ideal  which  the 
civilised  world  is  now  pursuing.  But  the  civilised  nations 
began  by  perverting  her,  by  forcing  her  to  join  the  ranks 
of  the  militarist  States  previous  to  reconverting  her  to 
humanitarian  views.  "  What,  my  child,  must  you  first  do, 
before  going  to  holy  confession?"  asked  the  examining 
priest  of  a  schoolgirl  in  Ireland).  "  You  must  first  go  and 
commit  sins,  your  Reverence,"  was  the  answer.  Now  the 
action  of  Europe  and  America  towards  China  was  actuated 
by  a  spirit  akin  to  that  which  that  child's  reply  presup- 
poses  in   the  penitent. 

China  has  accepted  Europe's  advice  and  exhorta- 
tions, and  is  returning  slowly  to  militarism.  There 
are  children  now  living  who  may  not  die  before 
China  has  an  army  of  two  millions  to  defend  its 
vital  interests.  These  vital  interests  will  assuredly 
not  be  identical  with  those  of  Europe  or  the  United 
States.  And  the  more  intelligent  of  those  children, 
Dr.  Dillon  adds  grimly,  will  know  that  China's  trans- 
formation was  the  work  of  their  own  fathers. 

THE  LANCASHIRE  OF  THE  EXTREME  EAST. 

But  the  real  clash  of  interests  will  be  industrial, 
and  not  military.  Japan  is,  and  will  remain,  the 
most  serious  competitor  in  the  markets  of  the  Far 
East.  The  struggle  between  East  and  West  has 
already  begun :  — 

For  the  Japanese,  whose  efforts  are  methodical,  do  not 
illow  the  grass  to  grow  under  their  feet.  The  strides  they 
Make  are  gigantic.  The  rapidity,  for  instance,  with  which 
ndustry  was  introduced  into  Nippon  and  cultivated  and 
leveloped  there  is  suggestive  of  the  quasi-miraculous  growth 
>f  the  mango  plant  under  the  mysterious  manipulations  of 
;he  Oriental  juggler.  They  work  under  conditions  not 
Ireamed  of  by  the  European.  There  is  no  really  vexatious 
workman's  legislation,  there  are  no  costly  responsibilities 
;o  bear,  and  low  wages  are  paid  which  even  African  natives 
would  sneer  at.  What  they  lacked  in  their  island  home 
:he  Japs  have  acquired  in  Korea,  and  within  a  few  years 
Jhe  land  of  the  Morning  Calm,  dotted  over  with  factories, 
covered  with  a  network  of  railways  and  governed  by  laws 
Irafted  or  suggested  by  the  wisest  of  living  statesmen, 
Hirobumi  Ito,  may  become  the  Lancashire  of  the  Extreme 
Orient. 

Trouble,  Dr.  Dillon  assures  us,  is  brewing  in 
Canada.     The  dispute  between  White  and  Yellow 


in  British  Columbia  will  probably  be  as  >iiarp  and 
heated  as  it  is  in  California,  and  will  come  to  a 
head  when  the  batch  of  five  thousand  Japanese 
coolies  now  on  their  way  to  Vancouver  are  landed 
What  then  ?  Will  a  Conference  sitting  at  the 
Hague,  Dr.  Dillon  asks,  cry,  ''  Thus  far  and  no 
further,"  with  reasonable  hope  of  being  heard  an<| 
hearkened  to? 


CARAVANNING:     THE  NEW   SOCIETY    PASTIME. 

Women,  it  seems,  according  to  Mrs.  Tooley,  who 
writes  in  the  Woman  at  I  tome,  like  caravanning  even 
more  than  men.  It  is  especially  recommended  to 
unfortunate  i>* ■<  >} >1< -  so  distinguished  as  tu  become 
objects  of  curiosity  wherever  thej  go.  A  very  well- 
known  lad)  novelist  is  at  present  "  <>n  the  road,"  in 
gipsy  costume^  with  two  caravans.  (iips_\  costume, 
at  any  rate  for  women,  seems  part  of  the  pastime; 
and  as,  with  its  long  gold  earrings  and  bright  colour, 
it  is  very  becoming,  it  will  no  doubt  contribute  much 
to  the  popularity  of  caravanning.  Honeymooning 
couples  have  also  been  trying  caravanning,  but  this 
is  not  recommended  except  to  the  bride  capable  of 
more  in  the  way  of  housekeeping  than  gathering 
sticks  to  boil  the  kettle.  Mrs.  Tooley  thinks  this 
new  craze  or  taste  is  due  to  the  interest  aroused  in 
gipsy-life  by  "Aylwin."  Mr.  Watts-Dunton  himself, 
however,  though  the  first  authority  on  gipsy  caravan 
life,  is  not  himself  as  yet  a  caravannist.  Lady  Arthur 
Grosvenor  caravans  about  the  country  as  "Syeira  Lee, 
licensed  hawker,  Cheshire,  Xo.  69,"  She  has  an 
ordinary  gipsy  van,  well  fitted  up,  with  baskets  hung 
for  sale  outside,  and  the  kettle,  pots,  and  pans  slung 
beneath,  birds  in  gilded  cages,  and  lurcher  hounds. 
The  noble  lord,  her  husband,  trots  behind  in  another 
caravan.  She  is,  it  seems,  not  above  selling  hei 
brooms  and  baskets  to  the  cottage  folk,  and  doing 
everything  consistently  with  the  part  she  fills.  She 
covers,  as  a  rule,  only  about  fiftet  n  miles  a  day. 
Thus  a  remarkably  slow  method  pf  traval — caravan- 
ning— seems  trying  to  rival  a  remarkably  speedy  oik- 
— motoring.  Mrs.  Austen  Chamberlain  also  tried 
caravanning  some  years  ago  in  the  Lake  District 
with  a  lady  friend  and  the  gipsy  owner  of  the  cara- 
van. Mr.  Fred  Whitehead,  the  artist,  and  his  wife 
(in  gipsy  dress)  have  caravanned  about  for  fourte<  n 
years  now,  from  July  to  November,  especially  in  the 
West  Country.  They  never  camp  on  public  heaths 
or  commons,  preferring  to  pay  for  the  right  to  camp 
on  private  ground.  Very  often  the\  are  made  free 
of  some  beautiful  park. 


In  C.  B.  Fry's  Magazine,  besides  the  article  on 
Cycle-camping,  separately  noticed,  a  holiday  article 
appears  on  "The  Grouse  Migration";  Mr.  V.  <',. 
Aflalo  begins  a  series  of  articles  on  sea  fishes,  illus- 
trated by  good  photographs ;  while  the  motor-car 
paper  (if  it  may  be  so  called)  deals  with  bull-fight- 
ing in  Spain.     It  is  a  very  good  sporting  number. 
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LINCOLN'S   LAST  DAY: 

Some  New  Facts. 

In  the  September  Harper  the  story  of  Lincoln's 
Last  Day  is  now  told  by  Mr.  William  H.  Crook, 
one  of  Lincoln's  personal  bodyguard.  Mr.  Crook 
was  closely  associated  with  President  Lincoln  during 
the  last  three  months  of  his  life,  but  the  chief  in- 
terest of  his  article  is  centred  in  the  new  facts 
which  arc  now  told  for  the  first  time  of  Lincoln's 
last  <la\ . 

THE  VISIT  TO  RICHMOND. 

On  April  4th,  not  many  days  before  his  assassina- 
tion, Lincoln,  who  was  at  City  Point,  in  Virginia, 
was  induced  to  go  to  Richmond,  which  had  just 
been  evacuated  by  the  Confederates.  He  knew 
it  was  foolhardy,  but  Admiral  Porter  persuaded 
him  to  go.  When  he  and  his  party  walked  through 
tiie  streets,  the  crowd  was  so  silent  that  a  yell  of 
defiance  would  have  been  welcome,  but,  says  Mr. 
Cruok,  it  is  to  .the  everlasting  glory  of  the  South 
that  Lincoln  was  permitted  to  come  and  go  in 
peace.  Many  people  have  spoken  of  this  expedi- 
tion almost  as  if  it  were  a  pleasure  trip,  but,  insists 
Mr.  Crook,  it  was  a  matter  of  executive  duty,  and  a 
\er\   trying  and  saddening  one. 

A    PRESENTIMENT   OF    EVIL. 

Lincoln  reached  Washington  again  on  the  9th,  and 
on  the  nth  he  made  his  last  speech.  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  14th  Mr.  Crook  found  him  more  de- 
■d  than  he  had  ever  seen  him.  Lincoln  said, 
>k,  do  you  know,  I  believe  there  are  men  who 
want  to  take  my  life.  And  I  have  no  doubt  they 
will  do  it.  I  have  perfect  confidence  in  those  who 
are  around  me;  in  every  one  of  you  men.  But  if  it 
is  to  be  done,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  it.  A 
little  later  in  the  day  Mr.  Crook  thought  all  trace  of 
tlie  depression  had  vanished.  Lincoln  was  going  to 
the  theatre  in  the  evening.  He  did  not  want  to  go, 
he  said,  and  he  would  not  go  had  it  not  been  adver- 
tised that  he  would  be  there.  He  wished  Mr.  Crook 
"  Good-bye,"  and  not  the  usual  "Good  night." 

'NIK    NKM.MiKNCK   OP  THE   BODYGUARD. 

What  happened  at  the  theatre  seems  too  well-known 
to  need  repetition,  yet  Mr.  Crook  speaks  of  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  assassination  which  have 
never  been  made  public  before.  He  says  he  has 
often  wondered  why  the  negligence  of  John  Parker, 
the  guard  who  accompanied  the  President  to  the 
theatre,  has  never  been  divulged  and  inquired  into. 
Had  Parker  done  his  duty,  Mr.  Crook  believes  the 
President  might  not  have  been  murdered,  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  guard  to  remain  in  the  little  pas- 
sage-way outside  the  box,  but  Parker  went  to  a  seat 
in  the  first  gallery  to  see  the  play.  It  was  through 
the  passage-way  that  Booth  entered  the  President's 
box.  Booth  was  in  and  out  of  the  theatre  five  times 
bet  ore  he  finally  shot  the  President,  and  he  had 
found  it  necessary  to  stimulate  himself  with  whisky. 
It  was  the  suddenness  of  the  attack  which  made  it 


so  successful.  Had  Booth  found  a  man  at  the  door 
of  the  President's  box  armed  with  a  Colt's  revolver, 
his  alcohol  courage  might  have  evaporated.  Parker 
knew  he  had  failed  in  duty,  yet  only  a  few  hours 
before  Lincoln  had  said  he  could  trust  all  his 
guards. 

ENPLTJENCED   BY    DREAMS. 

The  President  often  spoke  of  the  possibilit)  of 
assassination,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  last 
time,  never  treated  it  serious!}.  On  the  morning  of 
the  14th,  at  a  Cabinet  meeting,  he  spoke  of  the  re- 
currence the  night  before  of  a  dream  which,  he  said. 
had  always  forerun  something  of  moment  in  his  life. 
In  the  dream,  a  ship  under  full  sail  bore  down  upon 
him.  At  the  time  he  spoke  of  it  he  was  anticipating 
some  good  fortune  to  befall  him.  He  was  anxious 
for  his  term  of  office  to  be  over,  and  he  was  eager 
for  rest  and  peace.  As  the  da)  wore  on  the  strong 
prescience  of  coming  change  darkened  into  an  im- 
pression of  coming  evil.  He  had  what  some  nun 
call  fatalism,  others  devotion  to  duty,  and  other» 
religious  faith.  Therefore  he  went  to  the  place  to 
which  he  would  rather  not  have  gone. 

Mr.  David  Homer  Bates  concludes  in  the  Septem- 
ber number  the  series  of  articles  on  Lincoln's  Last 
Days  which  he  has  been  contributing  to  the  Century 
Magazine.  He  corroborates  what  Mr.  Crook  says 
about  the  President  and  his  dreams. 


The  Yellow   Press   of  Japan. 

In  the  North  American  Review  Mr.  Maurice 
explodes  the  idea  that  the   rigid   censorship  of  the 
Press  practised  by  Japan  in  time  of  war  extends  also 
to    times    of    peace.       In    time    of    peace,    he    says, 
Japanese  newspapers  do  not  materially  differ  from 
newspapers   published    in   the    United    States    or    in 
England.      He  gives   an   interesting   account   1 
chief  of  the  twelve  daily  papers  in  Tokio.     H 
the  Niroku,  the  Yorodzu-Cfwho,  and  the  Hochi  are 
pre-eminently  the  Yellow  papers  of  Japan.     "  They. 
are  the  organ  of  anybody  or  anything  that  is  popular 
and  will  increase  circulation."    On  the  other  hand, 
he  sa_\s  :  — 

If  the  Anierh -an  reader  desires  to  obtain  a  fairly  ac- 
curate idea  of  representative  Japanese  opinion,  especially 
among  the  upper  anil  more  cultivated  clauses,  he  will  read 
witli    care    whatever    he    may    -ce    credited    to    .liji   or 

or  Nichinichi,  remembering,  however,  that  the  latter  is  the 
organ    of    a     politician     who    has    held     high    office    and     is 
ambitious    again    to   ho   in    power,   but    who    would    noj 
flee  national   interests  for  selfish    personal    gains. 

"The  Complete  Journalist"  is  the  title  of  an 
article  in  Chambers's  Journal  on  a  well-worn  theme, 
from  which,  however,  some  useful  hints  may  be 
gathered  by  intending  journalists.  The  opinions  of 
M.  de  Blowitz,  Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll,  Mr.  \V.  I. 
.  and  others,  are  quoted.  Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll 
thinks  the  real  test  of  a  good  journalist  is  howr  far 
he  is  interested  in  reading  papers. 
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JOHN   BULL    IN   ARGENTINA. 

In  the  American  Review  of  Reviews  Mr.  Lewis 
Freeman  treats  of  railroads  and  railroad  building 
in  South  America,  and  gives  a  striking  summary 
of  the  progress  in  Argentina.  The  total  capita') 
of  railroads  in  that  Country  he  reckons  at 
^150,000,000.  Fifteen  thousand  miles  of  line  are 
in  operation,  which  carried  last  year  30.000,000 
tuns  of  freight  and  about  as  many  passengers.  The 
twenty-five  separate  companies  are  mostly  English. 
and  all  of  them  are  extending  their  lines  as  fast  as 
their  capital  will  admit : — 

The   Argentine    railway    in    all    Its    appointments    and    the 

Argentine  railway  man  in  all  his  characteristics  stand 
about  midway  between  those  of  England  and  America. 
Some  American  rails  have  been  laid  in  Argentina,  and  a 
Bmall  amount  of  ancient  American  rolling  stock  is  ocea- 
lally  to  be  seen,  but  nothing  new  of  any  description. 
This   is   partly  due  to   the  fact  that    the   buyers  are  British 

that  freights  from  England  are  more  favourable  than 
from  the  United  States,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the 
efforts    to    introduce    our    goods    have    been    very    spasmodic 

he  best.  The  bulk  of  Argentine  rolling  stock  is  of 
American  pattern  and  English  manufacture.  Several  of 
the  roads  have  had  orders  waiting  for  Pullmans  for  some 
time,  but  as  yet,  though  a  number  of  these  cars  are  in  use 
In  Chile,  none  are  to  be  seen  east  of  the  Andes.  Practically 
all  of  the  passenger-car  seats,  however,  both  in  Argentina 
and  the  other  South-American  countries,  are  from  the 
States. 

The  Argentine  railway  man  is  a  good  deal  more  American 
in  his  theory  than  in  his  practice.  This  is  because  every- 
thing lie  does  has  to  lie  passed  on  by  a  ponderous,  slow- 
moving  London  board,  many  of  whose  members,  together 
with  their  ideas  on  railroading,  are  likely  to  date  back 
pretty  well  into  the  first  half  of  the  last  century.  If  there 
is  one  thing  that  it  is  not  permitted  to  mention  to  an  Argen- 
tine railway  official  out  of  business  hours  it  is  the  "Lon- 
don Board."  The  latter,  however,  answers  admirably  the 
purpose  of  a  "balance-wheel."  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  existence  of  similar  institutions  in  America  would  have 
done  yeoman  service  in  checking  the  flights  some  of  our 
own   roads  have  gone  on. 


MR.  HOLBEIN  ON  THE  CHANNEL  SWIM. 

Tn  Fry's  Magazine  Mr.  M.  A.  Holbein  continues 
bis  discussion  of  problems  of  the  Channel  swim. 
He  insists  on  the  importance  of  the  swimmer  start- 
ing on  neap  tides.  His  chance  is  obviously  much 
better  when  the  tides  are  running  a  mile'  and  a 
quarter  an  hour  than  when  they  are  rushing  along 
.11  five  miles  an  hour.  The  temperature  of  the  sea 
is  also  an  important  matter.  From  Government  in- 
vestigations he  has  found  that  almost  without  an 
exception  during  the  last  twenty  years  August  has 
shown  the-  highest  temperature.'  At  any  one  time 
in  crossing  the  Channel  the  temperature  only  varies 
by  about  2J  degrees.  Generally  speaking,  from 
the  end  of  June  till  the  end  of  August  the  sea 
gained  one  degree  per  week.  As  to  the  weather, 
(Mr.  Holbein  supplies  a  hint  that  will  be  of  in- 
terest. Channel  weather,  he  says,  is  ruled  by  the 
Atlantic  : — 

Generally  speaking,  whatever  the  state  of  the  sea  at  Va- 
lentia  is  to-day,   in    twenty-four  hours  we  are   likely  to  get 


the  same  conditions  Then-tore.  If,  say,  there  is  a 

rough  sea  at  Dover  any  day,  but  you  see  from  the  weather 
report  that  it  is  smooth  at  Vaientia,  you  may  expect  to 
have  it  smooth  at  Dover  on  the  following  clay;  but  on* 
smooth  day  sandwiched  among  a  lot  of  rou-'h  one-  i-  oi 
no  use,  as  the  tides  then  are  not  in  a  normal  condition. 
and  the  whole  Channel  is  one  seething  mass  of  cross  cur- 
rents. 

The  correct  (Stroke  is  much  debated.  Mr.  Hol- 
bein himself  considers  that  the  bark  stroke  is  the 
ideal  one  for  the  Channel  attempts. 


MR.    SIDNEY    WEBB    ON    OLD    AGE    PENSIONS. 

In  the  Albany  Review  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  writes  on 
paupers  and  old  age.     His  paper  is  an  exhaust 
survey  of  the  reasons  win   paupers  should  not  be 

disqualified    for    Old     Age     Pensions.       He     sums 
up: 

It  is  accordingly  submitted  that  it  is  botli  politically  im- 
possible and  administratively  unworkable  to  make  either 
past  or  present  pauperism  a  disqualification  for  an  Old  Age 
Pension.  It  is,  moreover,  suggested  that  such  an  exclusion 
of  past  or  present  paupers  would  not  diminish  the  real  cost 
to  the  community,  or  even  the  net  charge  on  the  Exchequer. 
It  is  urged  that  although  the  inclusion— which  is  inevitable 
—of  past  and  present  paupers  in  the  Pension  Scheme  nearly 
doubles  its  gross  cost,  it  is  the  direct  relief  to  the  local 
rates  which  would  be  thereby  afforded,  which  would  alone 
enable  the  Government  to  throw  part  of  the  cost  upon  the 
local  authorities.  And  it  is  suggested  that  this  contribution 
should  take  the  form  of  a  payment  by  the  County  Councils, 
in  proportion  to  ratable  value,  of  two-thirds  the  aggregate 
annual  cost  of  the   scheme  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Webb  then  plunges  boldly  into  the  question 
of   finance.      He   says  : — 

It  may  be  added  that  the  total  gross  cost  of  a  Pension 
Scheme  on  the  lines  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee's  Re- 
port, retaining  sixty-five  as  the  age;  giving  from  5s.  to  7s. 
per  week  pension;  omitting  aliens  and  criminals,  and  per- 
sons possessing  more  than  £26  a  year,  but  not  excluding  past 
or  present  paupers,  would  aprear  to  be.  for  the  whole  United 
Kingdom  to-day,  approximately  £20,000.000  a  year.  This  i- 
not  more  than  threepence  in  the  pound  of  the  National  In- 
come; and  much  less  than  we  spend  on  tobacco  alone. 
Moreover,  of  this  sum  nearly  a  third  is  already  being  ex- 
pended in  maintaining  the  existing  aged  paupers,  so  that 
the  actual  increased  charge  on  public  funds  would  bo 
not  more  than  fourteen  millions.  If  two-thirds  of  the  gross 
aggregate  cost  (or  one-half  of  the  new  burden)  were  contri- 
buted by  the  County  Councils,  in  proportion  to  ratable 
value  the  sum  to  be  found  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer in  1908  would  be  not  more  than  seven  millions  ster- 
ling—surely  a   manageable  amount! 


THE    UPS  AND    DOWNS   OF   THE0S0PHY. 

Bv  Mr.  A.  P.  Sinnett. 
In  Broad  Views  for  July  Mr.  A.  P.  Sinnett  writes 
an  article  on  "  The  Vicissitudes  of  Thedsophy,"  from 
which  the  reader   w  ill    understand  that  it  was   Mr. 

Sinnett  and  not  Madame  Blavatskv  who  was  the 
real  original  founder  of  the  Theosophical  move- 
ment. H.  P.  B  had  magical  powers,  and  through 
her  Mr.  Sinnett  came  into  close  relation  with  some 
of  those  great  Elder  brethren  of  the  Adept  world. 
This  Mysterious  Master  enabled  him  to  write 
"  Esoteric    Buddhism.''    and    Mr.    Sinnett     saw     the 
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Society  grow  in  London  in  a  most  remarkable  way 
in  the  highest  social  circles.     Unfortunately  his  suc- 
attracted  H.  P.  B.  from  India:  — 

She,  herself,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Olcott,  came  over  to 
this  country.  Undoubtedly  her  presence  inspired  the  move- 
ment with  extraordinary  force.  Her  personal  magnetism 
was  marvellously  powerful,  but  while  exciting  passionate 
regard  with  some,  it  was  provocative  of  exactly  the  opposite 
feeling  with  other*".  It  is  improbable  that  the  inner  history 
of  the  events  leading  up  to  the  dispatch  of  the  Psychic  Re- 
search Society,  of  a  Commissioner  appointed  to  investigate 
Madame  Blavatsky's  doings  in  India,  will  ever  be  publicly 
written.  But  for  the  time,  the  result  was  the  utter  collapse 
of  the  Theosophical  Society  in  Europe,  as  regards  the  public 
am  In  whioh  it  was  held  in  the  beginning.  A  mere  rem- 
nant survived  the  storms  of  that  period. 

Mr.  Sinnett  is  quite  sure  that  the  two  apparitions 
who    nominated    Mrs.    Besant   as    Colonel  Olcott's 
•ssor  were  not  two  great  Adept  Masters:  — 

I  entertain  no  doubt  whatever  that  two  figures  closely  re- 
sembling the  Masters  in  question,  actually  stood  by  Colonel 
olcott's  bedside,  materialised  and  visible  to  physical  plane 
eyesight.  But  if  they  were  not  those  whom  they  represented, 
it  is  obvious  that  they  may  have  been  in  reality  the  result  of 
occult  activities  distinctly  antagonistic  to  the  true  welfare 
of  the  movement.  Should  that  view  be  a  correct  one — and  I 
hold  it  to  be  nothing  less  than  my  duty  to  declare  that  in 
my  opinion  the  theory  that  they  were  what  they  seemed  is 
alwolutely  untenable — we  may  have  arrived  at  a  curious 
turning  point  in  the  history  of  the  great  movement.  It  is 
l)  emature  as  yet  to  make  any  forecast  as  to  the  probable 
course  of  events. 


A    TELEPHONE     NEWSPAPER. 

Budapest's  Unique  Journal. 

The  T  elcf  on-  H  irmondo  of  Budapest  is  an  alto- 
gether unique  pa|>er,  for  in  its  production  the  tele- 
phone wire  has  taken  the  place  of  the  printing  press. 
It  is  no  wild  dream  of  a  visionary  predicting  what 
will  come  to  pass  in  the  future,  but  an  established 
commercial  undertaking.  It  has  a  staff  of  over  two 
hundred  people  in  the  winter  months,  and  its  noo 
miles  of  wire  carry  the  news  of  the  day  into  15,000 
of  the  best  homes  of  the  city.  In  a  recent  number 
of  the  Scientific  American  Mr.  W.  G.  FitzGerald 
1  detailed  amount  of  the  way  in  which  this  re- 
markable paper  is  produced.  All  the  news  that  is 
lobe  found  in  an  ordinary  printed  paper  is  supplied 
to  the  subscribers  to  the  Caller-of-the-N ews :  — 

From  eight  in  the  morning  till  ten  at  night  eight  loud- 
voiced  "  stenton  "  with  clear  vibrating  voices  literally  preach 
the   editor-in-chi<  between    a    pair  of    monstrous 

microphones,  whose  huge  receivers  arc  facing  each  other. 
The  news  tfl  of  all  kinds— telegrams  from  foreign  countries; 
theatrical  oriticisniS;  parliamentary  and  exchange  reports; 
political  speeches-;  police  and  law-court  proceedings;  the 
state  of  the  city  markets;  excerpts  from  the  local  and  Vien- 
nese press;    weather  forecast*    and   advertisments. 

But  the  Tfleftin-llirtnnndo  goes  far  beyond  the  routine  of  an 
ordinary   newspaper,   as   its   remarkable  constitution  enables 

it  to  do  M  stated  boon  concerts,  performances  at  the 
Imperial  Opera  or  municipal  theatres  are  heard  by  sub- 
scribers in  their  own  dining-rooms,  or  as  they  sit  by  the  fire 
playing  cards  on  a  winter's  evening.  Eminent  divines,  lec- 
turers, and  actors  preach,  address,  or  tell  stories  to  enor- 
mous audiences  scattered  all  over  the  beautiful  city. 


Subscribers  even  bear  a  li^t  of  strangers'  arrivals,  with  the 
correct  astronomical  time,  and  an  exhaustive  list  of  amuse- 
ments such  as  may  well  tempt  them  from  their  own  hearth. 
The  exact  time  of  each  news  item  is  strictly  regulated  and 
announced  to  subscribers  every  morning.  Thus  each  need 
only  listen  to  the  news  that  interests  him,  and  he  can  always 
be  sure  of  its  being  "  on  tap  "  at  the  moment  predicted. 

ALL  THE  NEWS  BY  TELEPHONE. 

The  following  is   a  typical   day's  programme 
the  news  supplied  to  subscribers  :  — 

a.m 
9.00 Exact  astronomical  time. 

9.30— 10.00.. .Reading   of    programme    ol    Vienna    and    fore 

news  and  of  chief  contents  of  the  official  press. 
10. 00— 10.30... Local  exchange  quotations. 
10.30— 11.00..  Chief  contents  of  local  daily  press. 
11.00 — 11. 15.. .General  news  and  finance. 
11.15— 11. 30. ..Local,  theatrical  and  sporting  news. 
11.30— 11.45.. .Vienna  exchange  news. 

11.45— 12,00.. .Parliamentary,  provincial  and  foreign  news. 
12.00  noon  ...Exa-ct  astronomical  time. 

P.M. 
12.00— 12.30... La  test  general  news,    parliamentary     court,    poli- 
tical and  military. 
12-30—  1.00.. .Midday  exchange  quotations. 
1.00 —  2. 00.. .Repetition  of  the  half-day's  most  interesting  n< 
2.00—  2. 30. ..Foreign  telegrams  and    latest  general    news. 
2.30—  3. 00.. .Parliamentary  and  local   new-. 
3.00 —  3.15.. .Latest  exchange  reports. 
3.15     4. 00. ..Weather,  parliamentary,  legal,  theatrical,  fashion 

and  sporting  news. 
4.00—  4.30.. .Latest  exchange  reports  and   general  news. 
4.30—  6.30... Regimental  bands. 
7.00-  8.15.. .Opera. 

8.15  (or   after   the   first   act    of   the   opera)— Exchange   news 
from  New  York,  Frankfort,  Paris,   Berlin,  Lon- 
don, and  other  business  centres. 
8.30—  9.30.. .Opera. 

Should  any  exceedingly  important  news  suddenly 
arrive    special    alarm    signals    are    rung    in    every 
household,  and  it  is  at  once  shouted  into  the  mi' 
phone  by  the  stentors. 

AT   A   PENNY    A    DAY. 
The  telephone  journal  has  proved  a  great  success, 
for  it  gives  the  news  sooner  than  any  printed  paper 
can  do  at  a  cost  of  only  a  penny  a  day:  — 

The  most  unique  journal  in  the  world  is  invariably  "  turned 
on"  in  the  doctor's  waiting-room,  in  barber-shops,  oat 
restaurants,  and  dentists'  parlours— wherever  people  resort, 
in  fact,  and  sit  waiting  for  any  purpose  whatever.  And  ob- 
viously, since  the  journal  costs  little  to  produce,  its  service 
is  quite  extraordinarily  cheap.  Baoh  subscriber  pays  but 
one  penny  a  day  for  receiving,  as  it  wore,  orally  in  his  own 
home,  the  news  of  the  entire  world,  besides  entertainment 
which  might  very  well  cost  him  several  shillings  a  day. 
fees  are  charged  for  fitting  up  the  receivers  in  a  house;  and 
should  a  subscriber  wish  the  paper-'  discontinued,  he  can 
ring  off,  as  it  were,  after  a  four-months'  trial.  Each  station 
Lfl  provided  with  a  receiver  having  two  ear-tubes,  so  that 
husband  wife,  brother  and  sister,  or  a  couple  of  children 
can  listen  at  the  same  time.  And  the  apparatus  can  be  fixed 
wherever  the  subscriber  wishes — at  bed  or  sofa,  writing-desk, 
fireside,  or  study. 

Another  feature  of  the  paper  is  its  special  weekly 
lectures,  or  concerts  for  children.  It  has  also  its  ad- 
vertisements. They  are  sandwiched  in  between 
items  of  news  at  a  charge  of  two  shillings  for 
twelve  seconds  of  the  stentor's  voice. 
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THE   DISTRESSFUL  WEST   INDIES. 

There  is  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  condition 
cf  the  West  Indian  Islands  by  Mr.  Louis  R.  Free- 
man in  the  American  Review  of  Revieivs.  He  is 
unable  to  give  a  very  reassuring  account  of  any  of 
the  islands,  though  here  and  there  he  points  out  a 
brighter  spot  in  the  almost  universal  gloomy  out- 
look. The  British  West  Indian  islands  staked  every 
thing  on  sugar,  failed  to  forecast  the  future  aright, 
and  now  that  the  cane  sugar  industry  has  reached  a 
point  when  it  can  be  carried  on  at  a  profit  only  by 
following  the  most  modern  methods  of  cultivation 
and  manufacture,  they  are  lacking  both  in  the  capi- 
tal and  spirit  of  progressiveness  necessary  to  bring 
themselves  up  to  date.  There  is  just  one  thing,  Mr. 
Freeman  says,  that  would  put  the  British  West 
Indies  on  their  feet  again.  If  West  Indian  goods 
could  enter  America  free  of  duty  there  would  be 
d  times  in  the  islands  for  many  decades  to  come. 

LIVING    ON    HOPE. 

Trinidad  is  the  largest,  richest  and  most  pros- 
perous of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  and  its  inhabitants 
have  recently  taken  to  calling  themselves  "  The 
Yankees  of  the  West  Indies. :>  They  have  aban- 
doned sugar-raising,  and  taken  to  growing  cacao. 
Trinidad  is  now  fourth  in  the  world's  producers  of 
that  valuable  bean.  A  cacao  plantation  only  re- 
quires one  man  to  the  ten  employed,  area  for  area, 
1  sugar  plantation.  Hence  there  is  a  lack  of 
steady  employment  in  the  island.  Barbadoes  is  liv- 
ing largely  on  hope,  but  the  fact  that  the  island  has 
anything  at  all  to  export  is  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance:— 

That  island  is  but  fourteen  miles  one  way  by  twenty-one 
the  other,  and  within  this  narrow  limit  swarms  a  population 
of  nearly  200,000.  Every  nook  that  is  not  producing  food  is 
packed  with  people.  They  do  not  have  the  term  "building- 
lot"  in  Barbadoes;  instead  they  say  "house-spot."  "Spot" 
expresses  it  exactly.  An  average  "  spot "  is  "  sixteen  by  six- 
teen," which  leaves  space  for  a  "twelve  by  twelve"  frame 
house  and  room  around  the  sides  for  the  women  to  catch  the 
water  from  the  eaves  and  do  their  washing.  Even  the  wood 
that  ia  burned— mostly  charcoal— comes  500  miles  by  boat 
from  Demerara. 

PROSPEKOUS  DOMINIQUE. 

Domini' ]ue  alone  of  the  Windward  Islands  is  an 
exception  to  the  general  tale  of  distress:  — 

This  fertile  and  remarkably  beautiful  island,  partly  be- 
cause  of  the  natural  richness  of  its  soil,  and  partly 
through  the  well-directed  efforts  of  an  unusually  ably  man- 
aged experiment  station,  has  been  able  to  keep  up  a  very 
creditable  export  in  the  face  of  discouraging  markets.  Sugar 
had  done  better  than  in  the  other  islands,  and  the  cacao 
plantations  are  giving  excellent  returns  considering  how  near 
Dominique  is  situated  to  the  northern  limit  of  that  tender 
tree.  A  large  acreage  has  also  been  set  out  to  lime*,  the 
juice  of  which  is  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  citric 
acid,  ami  this  with  Sea-Island  cotton,  is  looked  to  for  good 
returns  in  the  near  future. 

Jamaica  is  slowly  recovering  from  the  results  of 
the  recent  earthquake.  Mr.  Freeman  mentions  the 
fact  that  last  year  eighteen  million  bunches  of 
bananas,  valued  at  a  million  pounds,  were  shipped 


to  tin  United  States  from  Port  Antonio.  The  build- 
ing of  the  Panama  Canal  has  proved  a  godsend 
to  the  island  by  employing  thousands  of  Jamaicans, 
almost  the  whole  of  whose  earnings  go  back  to  the 
island.  Of  th<-  other  islands  Cuba  is  suffering  from 
a  great  drought.  Hayti  remains  undeveloped  on 
account  of  its  political  troubles,  and  Porto  Rico  is 
slowly  winning  its  way  to  prosperity  through  hard- 
ship. 

A   TRIBUTE  TO   BRITISH   RULE. 

Surveying  the  whole  of  the  islands,  Mr.  Freeman 
says  that  it  is  among  the  smallest  of  them  that  the 
higher  civilisation,  the  stabler  government,  the  bet- 
ter records  of  criminality  and  more  elevated  stan- 
dards of  public  morals  are  to  be  found:  — 

This  is  principally  because  most  of  them  are  British  ami 
have  had  the  benefit  of  the  wise  and  just  colonial  policy  of 
that  empire  for  a  number  of  centuries.  The  roads  in  tie 
least  of  these  islands  are  lav-and-away  better  than  the  aver- 
age of  those  in  New  York  or  the  New  England  States,  ami 
security  of  life  and  property  incomparably  greater  than  in 
the  most  peaceful  districts  of  Hayti,  Cuba,  or  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

Few  realise,  he  says,  how  large  a  proportion  f 
the  population  of  the  British  West  Indian  islands  is 
coloured.  In  the  Southern  States  of  America  tin- 
proportion  runs  from  40  to  60  per  cent.,  but  in 
Jamaica  the  people  are  98  per  cent,  coloured,  and 
in  all  of  the  Lesser  Antilles  they  run  from  91  to  96 
per  cent.  Porto  Rico  has  but  38  per  cent,  coloured 
and  Cuba  33.  He  mentions  a  curious  fact  concern- 
ing the  French  island  of  Martinique.  It  has  the 
largest  proportion  of  unmarried  among  its  popula- 
tion of  any  place  in  the  world.  Of  its  nearly 
200,000  people  practically  80  per  cent,  are  single. 


SOME    NEWLY    DISCOVERED  MAZZINI  LETTERS. 

Some  unpublished  letters  of  GiusepjK-  Mazzini 
have  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Nu<na 
Antologia.  They  were  addressed  to  a  Russian  lady 
who  was  inconsolable  on  account  of  the  loss  of  her 
two  young  children.  The  letters  passed  into  tin' 
hands  of  Signora  Georgina  Saffi,  who  has  authorised 
their  publication  in  the  belief  that  they  would  in- 
terest the  many  admirers  of  Mazzini  because  of  the 
light  they  throw  upon  his  religious  convictions. 

WHY  MAZZINI  BELIEVED   IN  GOD. 

The  following  extract  from  one  of  these  letters 
is  especially  significant:  — 

As  I  have  told  you,  I  am  not  a  Christian.  My  God  lias 
almost  nothing  in  common  with  the  God  of  Christian  do^ma. 
but  I  am  profoundly  religious;  firstly,  by  my  heart  and  by 
the  voice  of  my  conscience,  and  then  by  my  intellect  and 
through  study.  When  I  was  a  student  I  was  sometimes  led 
astray  into  the  patli  of  atheism;  it  was  history  and  science 
that  caused  me  to  retrace  my  steps.  In  studying  biet<> 
not  the  history  of  individuals,  but  tiiat  of  the  masses—  from 
age  to  age,  I  perceived  the  action  of  a  power,  of  a  law. 
which,  little  by  little,  leads  upward  and  extracts  good  from 
evil.  There  has  been  no  great  and  noble  idea  that,  mice 
promulgated,  did  not  triumph  in  the  end,  although  it  mi?ht 
traverse  centurien  of  obstacles  and  persecutions;  there  has 
not  been  one  holy  a-  which,  starting  with  a  handfn! 
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of  believers,  who  were  called  fanatics,  was  not  certain  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  its  adherents,  become  sooner  or  later  a 
church,  and  modify  the  dominant  religion;  there  has  been 
no  evil  enterprise,  whether  of  ignorant  barbarians  or  ruth- 
less tyrants,  that  was  not  followed  by  a  powerful  reaction 
of  the  good,  by  an  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  civilisation, 
by  the  advance  of  liberty.  Progress  was  therefore  a  law,  and 
science  showed  this  to  me  even  in  the  material  universe.  It 
evident  that  a  plan  of  education  had  been  traced  out  for 
humanity.  Our  progress  may  be  rapid  or  slow,  according  to 
our  endeavours  and  according  to  the  use  we  make  of  our 
freedom,  but  sooner  or  later  we  infallibly  follow  this  guid- 
ance. The  supreme  law  is  an  intelligent  and  beneficent  law. 
We  have  not  made  it.  Therefore,  someone  higher  than  our- 
selves has  made  it,  and  this  someone  is  God. 

"THERE  IS  NO   DEATH." 

Naturally  the  chief  theme  of  the  letters  is  the 
question  of  immortality,  and  the  writer  often  regrets 
that  he  cannot  use  his  eloquence  with  his  friend  face 
to  face.      He  writes:  — 

Absent,  I  do  not  know  what  to  say  to  you.  You  suffer 
terribly  and  I  am  unable  to  console  you.  Near  to  you  .  .  . 
I  could  tell  you  that  there  is  no  death  ;  that  your  children 
still  live;  that,  life  is  not  a  lie;  that  its  aim  ought  to  be 
attained;  that  your  love  and  theirs  is  a  promise;  that  under 
different  forms,  but  recognising  one  another,  you  will  meet 
again.  How  can  you  set  foot  in  that  little  chamber  without 
feeling  this?  Without  feeling  that  your  love  and  your  adora- 
tion of  those  objects  that  recall  the  lost  ones  to  you  are  a 
ies  of  pledge?  Without  feeling  that  when  we  plant  a 
flower  on  the  grave  of  those  whom  we  have  lost  we  have  not 
performed  an  act  of  folly,  but  rather  an  act  of  faith;  that 
we  believe  in  a  kind  of  contact  with  those  who  are  far  from 
u.s,  and  believe  that  they  could  suffer  from  our  forgetfulness? 


WHAT   HAPPENS  TO  SUICIDES. 

In   Broad  Views  Dr.    Franz  Hartmann   writes  a 
curious  paper  on  Suicide: — 

The  number  of  suicides  is  increasing  every  year.  Many 
seek  to  escape  the  ills  of  this  terreatri-al  life  by  destroying 
their  physical  bodies.  Some  expect  annihilation,  others  im- 
agine that  they  will  improve  their  condition  by  entering  Into 
.1  "  better  world,"  and  there  are  some  who  are  kept  from  kill- 
ing themselves  only  by  fear  of  dying,  which  they  believe  to 
painful  affair.  There  is  a  long  array  of  what  are 
claimed  to  be  communications  from  the  souls  of  departed 
■ttioldes,  many  of  them  seeming  to  be  quite  genuine  messages 
and  which  say  a  person  experiencing  a  forcible  and  pre- 
e  death  does  not  escape  suffering,  and  if  anybody  kills 
himself  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  pain,  he  may  by  his 
act  be,  so  to  s,,y.  jumping  from  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire 
t  is  stated  that  such  a  'spirit  of  soul"  remains  Still  earth- 
bound  until  the  time  when  the  natural  term  of  his  life 
would  have  expired. 

There  are  in  my  possession  several  messages  which  I  have 
rece.ved  from  what  appear  to  be  the  spirits  of  deceased  sui- 
"m  ')nnu  S™  Kenuineneas  h»«  been  tested  as  far  as  pos- 
s.b  e.  riiey  describe  their  sufferings  after  death,  and  claim 
to  have  suffered  even  from  injuries  inflicted  upon  their  phy- 
sical bodies,  with  which  they  were  still  connected,  while  the 
astral  ligament  was  not  broken.  One  of  these  unfortunates 
young  lady  who  poisoned  herself  on  account  of  some 

n7Vr  Vr\?'H  a  8"Tcion  "»*?"■  "**B  about  the  manner 
of  her  death,  her  body  was  exhumed  three  days  afterwards 
and  dissected.  She  claims  to  haw  felt  every  cut  of  the  dis 
iecting  knife  as  if  it,  were  catting  her  living  body.  Another 
suicide  who  shot  himself  describes  the  tortures  he  felt  by 
the  separation  of  his  "nervous"  body  from  the  physical" 
another  suffered  the  pains  of  being  burned  alive  while  his 
body  was  cremated  before  the  astral  separation  took  place 


AERIAL  MOUNTAIN   RAILWAYS. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Archer  writes  an  interesting  article  on 
the  various  mountain  railways  of  Switzerland  in  the 
September  Dumber  of  the  London  Magazine.  He 
says  then-  are  now  open  some  thirty  odd  rack-and- 
pinion  railways,  forty  odd  funicular  and  one  aerial 
mono-rail.  The  latter,  an  entirelj  novel  form  of 
cable  railway,  is  in  course  of  construction  up  the 
Wetterhorn.     Of  it  Mr.   Archer  writes:  — 

This  sensational  project  takes  the  form  of  an  aerial  cable- 
way,  from  which  a  car-body  is  suspended  by  means  of  run- 
ning gear.  The  cable  is  stationary,  the  tractive  effort  being 
exerted  by  motors  on  the  moving  vehicles.  The  departure 
station  is  situated  at  the  snout  of  the  Orindelwald  upper 
glacier,  at  an  elevation  of  four  thousand  feet,  whither  the 
main  cable  soars  almost  perpendicularly  upwards  to  the 
Kiiwi  Btation,  the  site  Of  which  i-  the  northern  extremity 
of  a  narrow  goat-path  running  along  the  western  precip 
of  the  mountain.  The  lift  realised  by  this  section  of  the  line 
is  about  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  titty  feet.  Pa* 
gers  will  alight  at  the  Enge  station,  and  walk  along  the 
path  which  overlooks  the  entire  length  of  the  glacier 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  path  the  "railway"  recom- 
mences, and  the  second  section,  which  is  considerably  loi 
and  even  Steeper— La.,  pitched  at  a  more  acute  angle  than 
the  first— is  carried  high  over  to  the  Zyhachsplatten  to  the 
stony  hollow  occupied  by  the  Gleckstein  Club  Hut.  at  an 
altitude  of  seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-five  feet. 
The  lift  realised  by  thi<  section  amount-  to  two  thousand 
three  hundred  feet.  At  present,  the  ascent  to  the  Gleckstein 
Hut  is  five  and  a-half  hour-'  stiff  climbing  from  the  Hotel 
Wetterhorn,  whereas  the  passenger  per  aerial  cableway  will 
have  but  fifteen  minutes  in  the  cars  and  twenty  min 
walking  on  the  flat  along  the  Enge,  which  is  the  name  of  the 
goat-path. 

n    i  UK  .\iatti:i:.iioi;n   fok  £2. 

This  latest  form  of  railway  mountaineering  does 
not  disfigure  the  scenery,  it  requires  no  cuttings  or 
tunnels,  and  there  is  no  smoke  The  railway  up  the 
Matterhorn,  for  which  the  money  has  already  l^een 
subscribed  and  a  concession  granted,  will  be 
structed  on  the  same  principle:  — 

The  line  will  be  divided  into  two  Bections,  the  first  being  an 
electric  rack-and-pinion  railway  from  Zermatt  to  the  Schwar 
zsee,  at  the  height  of  8283  feet,  and  from  thence  by  a  tunnel 
under  the  Hdrnli  to  the  Matterhorn  Hut,  at  an  altitude  of 
10,013  .feet.  The  second  section  won  hi  consist  of  a  double 
aerial  railway  like  the  Wetterhorn.  passing  through  a  nearly 
vertical  tunnel,  inclining  only  ,i  few  degrees  out  of  the 
upright,  to  the  summit  station  on  t  he  north  .side  of  the 
Matterhorn.  at  a  height  of  14.682  feet,  only  65  feet  below  the 
top  of  the  mountain.  The  total  length  of  the  railway  would 
be  7700  feet,  and  the  work  could  Ik>  completed  in  four  ye 
while  the  whole  undertaking  is  estimated  to  cost  £400, 00i 
would  take  one  hour  and  fifty  minutes  to  reach  t lie  summit 
from  Zermatt.  and  the  ticket  for  the  round  journey  would 
oo*t  £2. 

Switzerland  cannot,  limvewr,  claim  the  highest 
mountain  railway  in  the  world.  That  distinction 
belongs  to  Peru.  The  culminating  point  of  the 
Central  Peruvian  Railway,  which  is  an  ordinary 
adhesive  line,  occurs  in  a  tunnel  1 5. 774ft.  above  sea 
level,  or  44ft.  higher  than  the  summit  1  f  \l  til 
Blanc  The  highest  rack-and-pinion  line  in  the 
world  is  that  up  Pikes  Peak,  Colorado,  which 
reaches  a  point  14,000  above  sea  level. 
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THE   KAISER'S   NEW   "DREAM   PALACE." 

ACHILLEION,    IN   CORFU. 

Achilleion,  in  Corfu,  which  has  recently  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Kaiser  as  a  summer  retreat  for  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Hohenzollern,  is  reputed 
to  be  the  loveliest  pleasure  palace  in  the  world.  It 
stands,  says  Mr.  C.  M.  Hook,  who  describes  its 
beauty  in  a  well-illustrated  article  in  the  September 
London  Magazine,  a  "monument  of  glistening  mar- 
Mr.''  in  the  midst  of  the  characteristic  Corfu  woods 
of  blue  olives,  fig  cactuses  and  cypresses.  The  castle 
grounds  look  out  upon  the  Hyllaic  Bay,  with  its 
wild  fissund  cliffs,  and  on  the  solitary,  mysterious 
island  of  Ponticonici,  which  legends  say  was  created 
by  Neptune  from  the  shattered  ship  of  Odysseus. 
Achilleion  was  called  by  the  unfortunate  Empress 
Elizabeth  of  Austria,  by  whom  it  was  built,  her 
"  dream  castle.''  partly  because  the  beauty  of  its 
situation  was  so  idyllic  as  to  seem  something  more 
than  earthly,  and  partly  because  she  abandoned  her- 
self there  unreservedly  to  melancholy  dreams  of  lost 
happiness. 

A    MAGNIFICENT    INTERIOR. 

The  palace  was  designed  by  Rafael  Carito.  an 
architect  of  Naples.  Along  one  facade  twelve  Ionic 
columns,  each  background  to  an  antique  marble 
statue,  shut  in  a  splendid  peristyle,  a  columned  walk 
decorated   with   fine  paintings:- — 

Empress  Elizabeth's  personal  taste  is  responsible  for  all  the 
interior  decorations  and  furnishings  of  the  palace,  and  they 
strikingly  reflect  her  beauty-loving  individuality.  Vast  halls 
lined  and  floored  with  marble,  curtains  and  carpets  of  heavy 
crimson  velvet,  wide  mirrors  reaching  to  the  ceiling,  broad, 
shallow-stepped  marble  staircases,  are  the  dominant  features 
immediately  within  the  entrance.  The  private  chapel  of  the 
palace  is  in  Byzantine  style;  the  magnificent  dininghall  in 
Italian  Renaissance;  the  smoking-room  is  modelled  on  the 
halls  of  Pompeii.  Pompeii  relics  have,  indeed,  served  as 
models  for  decorative  effects  in  many  places.  They  are  sup- 
plemented  by  relics  from  resurrected  Mycenae,  marvellously 
executed  mosaics,  pictures  which  cost  fortunes,  and  priceless 
antique  art  objects  of  all  descriptions. 

At  night  these  are  lit  up  by  countless  electric  lights  hidden 
in  exquisitely  moulded  flowers  or  soap-bubbles  blown  by  wall 
Cupids.  Its  combination  of  antique  dignity  and  modern 
charm  and  convenience  is  what  gives  the  Achilleion  "  dream 
castlo "    its   peculiarly   individual   note. 

A  full  hour  is  needed  for  the  inspection  of  the  Achilleion 
park.  Here  the  cypresses  and  olive-trees  are  everywhere  re- 
lieved by  giant  rose-trees  hall  as  high  as  themselves,  in  full 
bloom  throughout  the  year.  Empress  Elizabeth  spent  most 
of  her  time  in  this  park,  looking  out  over  the  sea  and  the 
distant  mountain  peaks  of  the  opposite  Albanian  coast.  The 
six-columned  Grecian  temple  containing  the  statue,  by  Has- 
selriis,  of  her  favourite  poet,  Heine,  was  her  most  frequent 
resting-place.  But  it  is  the  splendid  statue  of  Achilles  which 
is  the  sculptural  masterpiece  of  the  park,  and  which  gives 
the  castle  its  name,  Achilleion.  Empress  Elizabeth  chose 
Achilles  as  the  name-give:r  of  her 'home  because  he  was,  s;he 
used  to  say,  the  embodiment  of  classic  strength  and  beauty, 
and  because  of  his  fine  contempt  for  kings,  and  traditions, 
and  ordinary  men,  an  attitude  of  mind  which  she  herself 
so  conspicuously  shared. 

ITS  COST— £640,000. 

Since  the  death  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth  the 
palace  has  been  tenantless.  No  one  was  rich  enough 
to  purchase  it.     A  syndicate  proposed  to  buy  it  with 


the  intention  of  turning  it  into  a  gambling  palace. 
The  offer  was  emphatically  refused.  The  Kaiser's 
offer  to  purchase  it  as  a  pleasure  palace  for  his 
family  came  as  a  welcome  surprise.  It  will  be  the 
home  for  several  months  in  the  year  of  the  Crown 
Princess  Cecilia,  whose  somewhat  frail  constitution 
finds  the  northern  climate  of  Germany  somewhat  try- 
ing. At  present  many  building  alterations  are  being 
made,  rendered  necessary  after  its  nine  years  of 
utter  desertion.  When  these  have  been  completed 
and  the  palace  is  ready  for  occupation  the  Kaiser 
will  have  expended  upon  Achilleion  almost  as  much 
as  the  Empress  Elizabeth  spent  on  acquiring  and 
building  it — ^640,000.  For  the  castle  and  estate 
he  paid  ^600,000.      

DOES    PARTY   GOVERNMENT  DEMORALISE? 

Yes.     Bv  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith. 

To  the  August  number  of  the  Canadian  Magazine 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  contributes  a  brief  but  vigorous 
denunciation  of  Party  Government,  a  system  by 
which  Government,  he  says,  becomes  standing  ma- 
chinery for  the  demoralisation  of  the  people. 

Nothing  surely  but  blind  devotion  to  party,  he 
writes,  could  have  induced  British  members  of  Par- 
liament to  vote  for  a  bill  giving  Ireland  a  Parlia- 
ment of  her  own  and  at  the  same  time  a  represen- 
tation in  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain.  There 
must  be  only  two  parties,  otherwise  government 
breaks  down.  But  to-day  it  is  impossible  to  shut  up 
in  one  pen  fold  enough  political  sheep  to  give 
government  a  safe  majority  when  political  opinions 
are  so  divergent.  It  can  be  done  only  by  compro- 
mise of  principle.  The  government  majority  at  ore- 
sent  in  England,  though  numerically  large,  is  reallv 
made  up  of  sections  most  imperfectly  united. 

THE    AMERICAN    PENSION    SYS   EM. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  United  States  that  the  svs 
tern  is  carried  to  its  greatest  extreme,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  sacrifice  of  the  national  interests  to  those 
of  faction.  When  the  military  pension  list  was  in- 
stituted, an  annual  cost  of  twenty-five  million  dollars 
was  talked  of  as  the  probable  amount  of  the  expen- 
diture involved.  Now  forty  years  after  the  prin- 
ciple was  adopted  the  annual  cost  is  140  million  dol- 
lars. Private  pension  bills  go  through  as  a  matter 
of  course.  The  late  Mr.  J.  M.  Forbes,  of  Boston, 
left  on  record  his  conviction  that  war  was  made  on 
Spain  only  to  keep  a  party  in  power,  and  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  says  that  those  who  have  read  the 
diplomatic  correspondence  will  be  inclined  to  think 
that  Mr.  Forbes  was  right. 

As  to  Canada,  what  is  it  but  the  necessities  of 
party,  he  asks,  which  compel  it  to  pav  its  adherents 
that  is  impairing  the  integrity  of  judicial  appoint- 
ments? Corruption  has  its  instruments  in  party 
organisations  and  conventions  which  practically  take 
the  elections  out  of  the  people's  hands.  It  seems 
impossible  that  the  world  should  for  ever  acquiesce 
in  such  a  system. 
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"A  QUEEN'S    FRIEND.'' 

The  Hon.  Charlotte  Knollys. 

Am  unsigned  paper  in  the    Lady's    Realm    deals 

with  a  personality  little  known  to  the  world  except 

bj    name—  the  Hon.   Charlotte  Knollys,  Woman  of 

:  h amber  to  the  Queen.     "Except  by  name,"' 

it  may  be  said,   for  the  person  least  interested    in 

-   of  the  Court  or  Royalty  can   hardly  fail   to 

Miss  Knollys  by  name. 

FORTY-FOUR   YEARS'   BEBVB  l 

In  another  six  years  Miss  Knollys  will  be  able  to 
sa\  she  has  served  her  Sovereign  for  half  a  century. 
Though  there  is,  of  course,  a  Mistress  of  the  Robes, 
four  Ladies  of  the  Bedchamber,  two  extra  Ladies 
of  the  Bedchamber,  four  Maids  of  Honour,  and 
tw  other  Women  of  the  Bedchamber,  besides  Miss 
Knollys,  their  positions  are  more  or  less  sinecures. 
The  work  and  responsibility  come  upon  Miss 
Knollys,  who  is  the  sister  of  Lord  Knollys,  the 
King's  private  secretary,  and  has  several  other  rela- 
tions in  the  Royal  service.     Nightly,  for  all  these 

■    four  years,   Miss   Knollys  has  slept  under  the 

same  roof  as  the  Queen,  and  she  is  practically  "on 

dut\  "  all  day  long.     She  is.  in  fact,  so  constantly 

with  the  Queen  as  to  have  long  had  the  nickname 

I    •  The  Shadow  "  ;  and  the  Queen's  increasing  deaf- 

3  now  makes  her  more  than  ever  rely  upon  this 
(1.  Miss  Knollys  receives  as  salary  a  Govern- 
ment grant  of  £joo  a  year,  and  ,£300  from  the 
Queen's   privy   purse,   what  else    she    may    receive 

g  a  private  matter  for  herself  and  the  donors. 

She  has  apartments  specially  set  apart  for  her  in  the 

and   accompanies   the   Queen    on    all    her 

\  isits,  such  as  those  to  Denmark,  for  instance.    The 

y  runs  that  she  even  gave  up  marriage  in  order 
the  Queen. 

PERSONAL   CHARACTERISTICS. 

Knollys  is  practically  the  same  age  as  the 
n—  sixty-three:  — 

Neither  looKs  her  age,  and  Miss  Knollys'a  perennial  youth 
>ndered  at  almost  as  much  as  that  of  the  Qneen,  whose 
le  changed  beauty  has  heroine  a  prove.rb.    In  appearance 
1    woman    <>f   intellect,   (harm. 
ad  character.    Unfailing,  one  might  almost  write  boundless, 
uirl  genial  humour  are  lier  ruling  traits,  and  she  has 
many   accomplishments.    She  is  a   marvellous   linguist   and 
converse  fluently   in   nearly  every  European  language. 
•  is,  like  lier  mistress,  a  born  musician  and  an  euthusi- 
0   amateur   draughtswoman,   and  often   used   to    accom- 
pany the  Queen  on  sketching  expeditions.    But  her  most  at- 
tive   qualities   are.    perhaps,    that  •■'.lent 

mtwr  of  go  toderful  conversationalist,  and 

<d  with  a  ready  wit.    Her  tastes  are  fastidious,  both  as 
wds  art  and  the  smaller  details  of  life. 

ited  to  the 
Queen  who  calls  her  "Alix";  the  Queen  herself 
calls  Miss  Knoll;  try."     She  is  possiblv  the 

only  woman,  not  of  royal  rank,  who  calls  practically 
all  their  Christian  name 

nicknarr* 


THE    LEGEND   OF   PIUS   X. 

Under  the  title  of  "  The  Legend  of  Pius  X."  E. 
Phillipe  begins,  in  the  August  issue  of  the  Biblio- 
t/icqitc  Univcrselle,  a  character  study  of  Cardinal 
Sarto  as  Pope. 

To  some  people,  he  writes,  the  Pope  is  a  saint, 
and  to  others  a  good  country  cure,  little  prepared 
for  the  functions  of  his  present  position.  Five  years 
have  made  little  change  in  him.  In  appearance  the 
Pope  is  almost  the  same  as  when  he  first  appeared 
in  the  inner  loggia  of  St.  Peter's  for  the  benediction 
after  his  proclamation  in  the  Sistine  Chapel. 

A    CHARACTERISTIC    NOTE. 

Sarto's  valet  de  chambre  relates  that  his  master 
was  in  tears  when  he  first  put  on  the  pontificial  vest- 
ments. Tears  were  the  first  manifestation  of  Pius 
X.,  and  he  continued  to  weep  after  the  benediction. 
Nor  will  he  allow  a  single  occasion  to  weep  in  pub- 
lic to  pass.  Every  time  he  has  received  in  audience 
a  band  of  French  pilgrims  he  has  had  at  a  given 
moment  tears  in  his  voice  if  not  in  his  eyes.  It  is 
a  characteristic  note  which  differentiates  him  from 
his  predecessor.  Leo  XIII.  was  the  proud,  trium- 
phant Catholic  Church.  When  he  spoke  of  sorrow 
and  resignation  it  was  in  a  tone  which  denoted  ] 
sent  consolation  and  certain  victory.  The  eloque: 
of  Pius  X.  is  very  different.  With  him  Catholicism 
has  suffered  from  the  beginning,  it  has  been  reduced 
to  despair,  has  suffered  persecution,  and  finally  has 
wept.  The  resignation  of  Leo  XIII.  was  only  in 
his  words  ;  he  had  the  pride  of  spiritual  ]X)v 
Pius  X.  had  the  pride  of  humility  and  the  despair 
of  weakness  from  the  moment  that  he  became  Pope. 
He  is  sincere  in  his  display  of  his  feelings,  but  from 
the  struggle  of  this  sensitive  character  as  it  is  repre- 
sented and  as  it  is  in  reality  with  daily  events  there 
have  come  into  existence  many  contradictions,  only 
all  the  more  conspicuous  because  of  the  exaggerated 
humble,  feeble,  and  modest  part  played  by  the  sove- 
reign pontiff. 

THE  DIGMT1KS   OP  THB   PAPAL  CHAIR, 

All  sorts  of  stories  are  told  of  his  simple  habits 
He  was  no  sooner  crowned  than  he  indicated 
hatred  of  pomp  and  ceremony.      Nevertheless, 
Pope  has  been  constrained  to  modify  somewhat 
habits  of  Cardinal   Sarto.     It  has  been  respectfully 
explained  to  him  that  the  successor  of  Leo  XIII. 
detracted  from  the  prestige  of  the  Papacy  in  not 
adhering    to     the    magnificence    and    the    pomp    of 
sumptuous  ceremonies,  and  gently  he  has  been  m: 
to  see  that  he  must   no  longer   resemble  a  country 
cure.      And  he  has  at  last  given  way.     Two  or  three 
dignitaries  in  his  cnlonrage  were  suppressed,  but  the 
number  of  prelates  and  attendants  of  all  kinds  has 
been  increased,  and  gradually  the  Pope  is  becoming 
accustomed  to  the  dignities  befitting  his  new  mode 
of  life. 
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THE    DANGER   OF    ISOLATING    GERMANY  : 

A  French  Warning  to  British  Diplomacy. 

In  La  Revue  of  August  15  a  former  French  Am 
bassador  writes  the  first  part  of  an  important 
article,  entitled  "  The  Europe  of  To-morrow,"  in 
which  he  discusses  the  effect  of  the  various  under- 
standings and  ententes  concluded  by  Great  Britain 
at  the  expense  of  Germany. 

THE  FAILURE   OF  DIPLOMACY. 

The  writer  introduces  his  subject  by  some  remarks 
on  diplomacy,  which  he  says  used  to  be  considered 
the  art  of  autocrats  mutually  deceiving  one  another. 
In  our  present  more  democratic  era  diplomacy  has 
become  the  art  of  smoothing  away  difficulties  be- 
tween nations,  or  the  art  of  maintaining  peace.  The 
intention  is  good,  but  the  experiences  of  the  last  few 
years  have  shown  that  the  idea  is  presumptuous. 
Diplomacy  has  proved  itself  absolutely  incapable  of 
expressing  the  voice  of  the  nations  in  international 
matters,  and  it  is  therefore  essentially  unpopular. 
It  has  never  changed  its  formulas.  Its  methods 
remain  the  same,  though  the  organism  of  national 
life  has  been  greatly  modified.  Its  first  principle  is 
never  to  be  frank  and  honest.  Alliances  are  not 
made  for  something,  but  against  someone,  and  dip- 
lomacy always  make  peace  against  someone.  More- 
over, it  has  a  fatal  way  of  bringing  about  this  peace 
by  intimidation,  by  exasperating  others,  even  when 
it  is  in  the  most  peaceful  humour.  In  short,  it  main- 
tains peace  by  preparing  for  war,  and  it  is  apt  to 
end  by  provoking  war.  This  is  precisely  the  picture 
presented  by  the  English  ententes  and  the  progres- 
sive isolation  of  Germany,  asserts  the  writer,  and  he 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  categorically  that  when  the 
isolation  of  Germany  is  complete  the  cup  of  peace 
will  be  shattered. 

THE    UNFRIENDLY    ATTITUDE    OF    GERMANY. 

The  object  of  his  article,  he  proceeds,  is  to  draw 
attention  to  a  situation  which,  in  the  interests  of 
general  peace,  he  thinks  has  great  need  of  being 
modified.  At  the  same  time  he  willingly  admits 
that  the  mistakes  of  the  Germans  have  facilitated 
the  institution  of  the  unfriendly  coalition  of  which 
they  complain.  Ever  since  the  scandalous  support 
given  by  the  Kaiser  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  at  the 
time  of  the  Armenian  massacres,  Germany's  interna- 
tional policy  has  been  nothing  but  a  series  of  un- 
friendly acts  towards  all  the  powers  except  Turkey, 
and  her  own  allies  have  been  reduced  to  the  role  of 
satellites.  The  policy  of  the  Kaiser  is  described 
as  the  greatest  anachronism  imaginable,  yet  the 
writer  says  it  would  have  been,  very  difficult  for  the 
Kaiser,  with  the  great  problem  of  expansion  as 
sketched  out  for  him,  to  have  acted  otherwise  ex- 
cept perhaps  in  a  few  minor  details. 

GERMANY'S  BRIGAND  PROTEGE. 

Turning  to  Morocco,  the  writer  points  out  that 
the  real  Sultan  is  not  Abdul  Aziz,  but  Herr  von 
Rosen.     A  most  serious  matter,  he  says,  is  the  con- 


stant anti-French  connivance  of  Herr  von  Rosen 
with  the  mast,  in  oi  the  country.  Berlin,  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  assert,  subsidises  certain  commercial 
and  industrial  enterprises  simply  to  cover  the  lot 
of  German  works  undertaken  at  ridiculously  low 
prices,  and  any  international  tendering  for  the  • 
cution  of  public  works  is  the  purest  comedy. 

In  the  best  German  diplomatic  circles  it  is  no 
secret,  continues  the  ex-Ambassador,  that  the  fam- 
ous brigand  Raisuli  acts  according  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  Herr  von  Rosen,  and  that  the  valiant 
Mehalla  sent  to  give  him  chase  always  lets  him 
escape.  The  writer  goes  on  to  declare  that  he 
knows  personally  a  merchant,  neither  French  nor 
German,  who  suffered  greatly  from  the  misdeeds  of 
Raisuli  and  his  band.  First  he  referred  the  matter 
to  the  representative  of  his  country,  and  was  in- 
formed that  nothing  could  be  done.  Then  he  went 
to  Herr  von  Rosen  and  explained  his  case.  At  some 
allusion  to  the  omnipotent  Minister  the  merchant 
chanced  to  show  his  inclination  to  join  in  some 
German  enterprise,  whereupon  Herr  von  Rosen  said 
he  would  do  something  for  him,  but  the  matter  was 
to  be  left  to  him  entirely.  From  that  day  the  mer- 
chant had  no  more  trouble  from  Raisuli  or  his  fol- 
lowers. 

EDWARDOPHOBIA. 

With  regard  to  Anglo-German  coolness,  the  writer 
says  that  the  German  people  are  a  prey  to  a  new- 
moral  evil  which  he  defines  as  Edwardophobia. 
They  believe  that  the  King  is  animated  both  b\  a 
diplomatic  genius  of  the  first  order  and  a  personal 
hatred  towards  Germany  and  the  Kaiser.  England, 
they  say,  is  grouping  the  whole  world  against  Ger- 
many to  prevent  the  economic  expansion  so  vital 
to  her  existence.  As  to  the  Kaiser,  he  is  supremelv 
irritated  to  hear  on  every  side  of  the  diplomatic 
faculties  of  Edward  VII.  He  believes  himself  to 
be  as  strong  as  his  illustrious  uncle,  whom  he  does 
not  esteem  very  highly,  and  lie  reacts  with  persever- 
ance and  sometimes  with  vehemence  against  the 
phobia  of  those  who  discern  the  mysterious 
hand  of  the  King  in  all  the  disagreeable  things 
which  happen  to  Germany.  He  is  constantly  ex- 
plaining that  his  uncle  travels  not  for  political  pur- 
poses, but  to  escape  the  ceremonial  of  the  English 
Court.  The  Kaiser  is.  in  fact,  almost  the  only  Ger- 
man who  does  not  think  the  King  responsible  fi  r 
the  isolation  of  Germany. 

ALLIANCES  NO   GUARANTEE  OF  PEACE. 

The  idea  of  a  Franco-German  entente  is  cherished 
by  the  Kaiser  more  and  more  as  German  relations 
with  England  grow  cooler,  but  the  German  people  do 
not  consider  the  idea  feasible.  In  the  mind  of  its 
promoters  such  an  entente  is  regarded  as  only  the 
first  in  the  Continental  reconciliation  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  England,  and  everyone  knows  that  in  this 
personal  diplomatic  enterprise  of  the  Kaiser  the 
great  intermediary  is  the  Prince  of  Monaco. 

It  is  indispensable,  if  ungrateful,  says  the  Ambas- 
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sador  in  conclusion,  to  remark  that  the  constitution 
of  a  solid  group  of  the  Great  Powers,  instead  of 
guaranteeing  peace,  rather  diminishes  the  chances  of 
maintaining  it.     The  object  of   British  pacifism  is 
stated  to  be  to  guarantee  British  supremacy  against 
German  enterprise,  and  whether  they  will  or  no,  all 
the  allies  and  cordial  friends  of  Great  Britain  are 
the  servants  of  the  British,  not  in  a  work  equally 
profitable  to  all,  but  for  the  gain  of  Great  Britain 
alone.     At  any  rate,  this  is  the  absolute  conviction 
of  the  Germans.     It  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  in 
London  the  fact  is  ignored  that  Germany  will  not 
wait  for  complete  isolation  before  breaking  through 
the  chain  which  she  believes  perfidious  Albion  has 
astutely  forged.     And  it  must  be  admitted  that  if 
all  the  advantages  of  the  British  system  of  alliances 
are  naturally  for  Great  Britain,  all  the  disadvantages, 
perils,  and  risks  of  an  irremediable  catastrophe  are 
for  Fiance.     Should  the  general  European  conflag- 
ration break  out,  it  is  certain  that  it  will  be  reduced 
practically  to  a  duel  between  France  and  Germany. 
The  progressive  isolation  of  Germany  is  a  veri- 
table world-peril,  and  England  is  as  much  to  blame 
for  it  as  is  the  policy  of  the  Kaiser,  while  France, 
in  taking  the  part  of  one  of  the  antagonists  of  the 
future,   has  helped   largely  to  create  a  disquieting 
international   situation  from   which   she  will   be  the 
first  to  suffer.     But  who  dare  say  that  France  could 
have  acted  otherwise?  he  asks  in  conclusion. 


WAS   LINCOLN   BEAUTIFUL? 

A  Study  of  His  Physiognomy. 

A  very  interesting  article  on  the  Physiognomy  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  is  contributed  to  McClure's  Maga- 
zine for  August  by  Mr.  Truman  H.  Bartlett,  a 
sculptor  who  has  made  a  lifelong  study  of  physiog- 
nomy and  facial  forms,  and  who  has  acquired  a 
collection  of  Lincoln  portraits.  Not  only  has 
he  given  special  attention  to  the  physiognomy  of  Lin- 
coln, but  he  has  interested  in  the  subject  some  of  the 
most  eminent  French  sculptors  of  the  time. 

From  the  time  that  Lincoln  was  fourteen  until  he 
was  nominated  for  the  Presidency  the  vocabulary  of 
words  employed  to  describe  him  includes  almost 
every  word  in  the  English  language  whose  meaning 
is  opposed  to  anything  admirable,  elegant,  beauti- 
ful, or  refined.  His  clothes  and  his  unconventional 
manners  and  movements  have  also  received  a  simi- 
larly unflattering  description.  Almost  the  only  per- 
son who  has  written  on  Lincoln  in  the  opposite  sense 
is  J.  G.  Nicolay,  Lincoln's  private  secretary. 

AN  ELEGANT  AWKWARDNESS. 
Mb  eves  can  ever  have  been  so  often  described  as 
Lincoln's  and  no  picture,  say  his  friends,  can  repre- 
sent the  light  in  them  when  lie  was  listening  or 
speaking.  When  the  eyes  began  to  sparkle  and  the 
mouth  to  smile,  the  whole  countenance  was  wreathed 
in  animation.  When  affected  by  humour,  sympathy. 
or  admiration   for  some  heroic  deed,  his  sad    face 


would  become  radiant;  he  seemed  like  one  inspired. 
He  had  perfect  naturalness,  a  native  grace  which 
never  failed  to  shine  through  his  acts.     His  awk- 


Lincoln,  from  a  photograph  taken  the  Sunday  before  the 
Gettysburg  Speech. 

"A  great  portrait— a  great   ready-made  statue  or  picture. 

As  such  it  ranks  with  the  best  portraits  in  any  art." 

wafdness  was  the  awkwardness  of  nature,  which  is 
akin  t<>  grace.      He  was  awkward  with  an  elegan< 
king  might  envy. 

When  enunciating  a  great  thought  that  he  wished 
to  impress  on  his  hearers,  he  would  straighten  up  In 
an  impressive  height.  In  conjunction  with  his  facia] 
and    physical    transformations   may    be    placed     his 

t    muscular  strength   and  activity,  and  his  ai 
when  aroused  by  injustice  to  himself  <>r  to  ,i    friend. 

PflfSICAL    AM)    MKM'AL    IIAHAIONY. 

The  crucial  point,  says  Mr.  Bartlett,  is  that  in- 
stead of  high  intellectual  and  emotional  quali 
being  encased  in  an  ill-asserted  body,  an  examina- 
tion pf  the  portraits  of  Lincoln  gees  to  show  that 
there  was  an  admirable  bodv  and  a  deep  harmony 
between  the  outer  and  inner  man.  To  a  French- 
man is  due  the  credit  of  first  discerning  the  true 
beauty  of  Lincoln's  lib'  mask,  but  the  large,  thick, 
and  protruding  underlip  injures  the  general  harmony 
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and  delicacy  of  the  face  in  the  estimation  of  some 
observers  who  connect  the  fact  with  Lincoln's  abso- 
lute indifference  to  art  and  to  the  nicer  comforts 
of  physical  life. 

CONCENTRATED  PHYSICAL  ACTION. 

A  certain  photograph  of  Lincoln  seated  struck 
Mr.  Bartlett  as  the  most  original,  easy,  dignified, 
and  impressive  representation  of  a  man  in  a  sitting 
position  he  had  ever  seen.  The  massive  head,  the 
way  it  is  poised  on  the  shoulders,  the  lines  of  the  legs 
and  arms,  and  the  bend  of  the  body,  are  firm,  fine, 
and  easy.  Xo  monarch,  he  says,  ever  sat  with  more 
natural  truth  and  dignity.  In  the  portrait  Lincoln 
made  his  own  statue.  His  body  dominates  the 
clothes.  Another  portrait  in  a  sitting  position  is 
characterised  as  a  wonderful  example  of  concentrated 
physical  action,  of  ease  and  primitive  naturalness. 

Lincoln's  hands  are  described  as  large  and  long, 
tlif  first  phalanx  of  the  middle  finger  being  nearly 
half  an  inch  longer  than  that  of  an  ordinary  hand. 
The  bones  are  finely  shaped,  not  unusually  large, 
the  muscles  thin  and  strongly  defined,  the  joints 
supple,  and  the  finger-nails  of  good  form  and  ordin- 
ary length. 


POE  AND   HIS  LOVE  AFFAIRS. 

The  Tragic  Story  of  Edgar   Allan  Poe. 

Miss  Myrtle  Reed  contributes  to  the  August  num- 
ber of  Putnam's  Monthly  a  brief  account  of  the 
love  affairs  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

HIS  EARLY  LOVES. 

Such  fine  gifts  of  temperament  and  imagination  as 
Poe  possessed  could  not  fail  to  be  accompanied 
by  morbid  sensibility,  says  the  writer,  and  we  find 
that  though  his  schoolmates  said,  "  No  one  knows 
Poe,"  the  poet  hungered  all  through  his  life  for  the 
sympathy,  understanding,  and  love  of  his  kind. 
When  he  was  about  fourteen  he  met  Mrs.  Helen 
Stannard,  the  mother  of  a  schoolmate.  She  was 
very  gentle  and  gracious  to  him,  and  in  an  instant 
his  lonely  heart  went  out  to  her  as  it  might  have 
done  to  his  own  mother,  had  she  lived.  But  Mrs. 
Stannard  died  when  he  needed  her  most,  and  Poe's 
grief  was  intense  and  terrible.  His  poem,  "  To 
Helen."  was  inspired  by  the  memory  of  this  boyish 
love.  A  few  years  later  there  came  an  affair  with 
Elmira  Royster.  a  girl  about  fifteen,  but  Elmira's 
father  thought  his  daughter  too  young  to  be  mar- 
ried. 

MES.   POE. 

After  he  was  dismissed  from  West  Point  Poe 
went  to  Baltimore  to  visit  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Clemm. 
Here  he  met  his  cousin  Virginia,  a  beautiful  girl 
not  quite  fourteen.  One  day  the  revelation  came 
to  both.  "  We  spoke  no  words  during  the  rest  of 
that  sweet  day,"  he  said,  "  and  our  words  even  upon 
the  morrow  were  tremulous  and  few."  He  was  now 
twenty-seven  and  the  two  were  married.  They  lived 
with  Mrs.  Clemm,  and  Poe  became  deeply  attached 


to  the  mother  of  his  Virginia.  He  spent  his  leisure 
in  completing  Virginia's  education,  but  their  unal- 
loyed happiness  was  of  short  duration.  Not  only 
was  poverty  a  continuous  spectre  at  their  door,  but 
Mrs.  Poe  ruptured  a  blood-vessel  while  singing,  and 
was  never  well  again.  The  fear  of  her  loss  haunted 
Poe  night  and  day,  their  store  of  money  was  all 
gone,  and  the  distracted  husband  was  unable  to  earn 
more. 

An  eye-witness  of  Mrs.  Poe's  last  days  states  that 
she  lay  on  a  straw  bed,  wrapped  in  her  husband's 
great  coat.  There  was  no  other  clothing  on  the  bed 
except  a  snow-white  counterpane  and  sheets.  The 
weather  was  cold,  and  the  sick  lady  had  the  dread- 
ful chills  that  accompany  the  hectic  fever  of  con- 
sumption. The  needed  aid  came  too  late.  When 
all  was  over  Poe  lay  in  a  stupor  for  several  days, 
and  it  was  a  long  time  before  he  was  himself  again. 
Mrs.  Poe  was  in  his  heart  when  he  wrote  "Annabel 
Lee."  Mrs.  Clemm  never  ceased  to  love  Poe  as  if 
he  had  been  her  son,  and  Mrs.  Osgood  was  his  life- 
long friend. 

A  ROMANTIC  EPISODE. 

The  episode  with  Mrs.  Helen  Whitman  was  of  a 
romantic  nature.  Her  poems  attracted  Poe's  atten- 
tion, but  he  had  never  met  her,  though  he  had  seen 
her  once  walking  in  her  garden.  In  the  winter  of 
1847  Mrs.  Whitman  addressed  some  verses  to  Poe, 
and  Poe  secured  a  letter  of  introduction  and  pre- 
sented it  to  her.  He  went  again  and  told  her  of 
his  love,  but  she  sent  him  away  and  promised  to 
write.  In  spite  of  his  impassioned  pleading  Mrs. 
Whitman  steadfastly  refused  to  marry  him,  but 
finally  consented  to  become  his  wife  on  condition 
that  he  would  never  touch  liquor  again.  Prepara- 
tions were  made  for  the  wedding,  but  upon  the  ap- 
pointed day  Mrs.  Whitman  learnt  he  had  broken  his 
pledge.  She  sent  for  him,  and,  with  swift  intuition, 
saw  he  had  fought  and  lost.     They  never  met  again. 

After  a  little  time  Poe  went  to  Richmond  and  re- 
newed his  acquaintance  with  Elmira  Royster,  now 
Mrs.  Shelton,  and  a  widow.  Though  there  is  no 
record  of  a  definite  engagement,  there  seems  to  have 
been  an  understanding  between  them.  The  circum- 
stances of  Poe's  death  are  shrouded  in  mystery. 
Again  he  had  broken  his  pledge,  and  his  friends 
found  him  in  a  hospital,  while  Mrs.  Shelton,  look- 
ing forward  to  her  marriage  with  him,  received  the 
news  of  his  death  instead.  He  fought  bravelv 
against  cruel  odds,  says  Miss  Reed ;  he  faced  the 
storm  and  thunder,  and  scarcely  knew  the  sun. 


THE    DELIGHTS    OF    CYCLE-CAMPING. 

How  to  Spend  a  Healthy  Holiday. 
Writing  on  "  The  Open-air  Life :  Its  Effect  on 
Health  and  Happiness,"  in  C.  B.  Fry's  Magazine, 
Mr.  R.  J.  Mecredy  reminds  us  once  more  of  the 
benefits  of  really  fresh  air,  and  the  increasing  need 
for  it,  if  health  is  to  be  preserved  under  modern  con- 
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ditions.  Over  twenty  years  ago  he  found  out  how 
pleasant  camping  may  be,  and  organised  many 
delightful  excursions,  with  bell-tents,  which  were 
either  pitched  in  one  spot,  or  sent  from  place  to 
place  by  rail  during  the  holiday.  At  first,  however, 
influenced  by  the  old  fallacy  as  to  night  air  being 
u n wholesome,  he  closed  the  tent  door  at  night,  and 
thus  did  not  derive  the  full  benefit  of  camping. 

CYCLE-CAMPING. 

1  ..iter  on,  he  tells  us,  he  adopted  cycle-camping — 
bicycling  from  place  to  place,  carrying  miniature 
tents  on  the  bicycles.  By  degrees  he  found  that 
he  was  all  the  better  for  the  tent  door  being  partly 
open  at  night.  Also  he  discovered — what  every  sur- 
vey party  discovers — that  while  actually  camping  out 
colds  are  not  caught,  even  though  exposure  may  be 
great;  but  that,  once  under  a  roof  again,  colds  are 
generally,  if  not  always,  caught.  Even  sleeping  in 
damp  garments  did  not  cause  colds  (the  writer  does 
not  say  that  this  usually  does  tell  in  another  way 
later  on) — a  fact  which  he  attributes  to  the  whole 
night  as  well  as  the  whole  day  being  spent  by  the 
campers  in  the  fresh  air,  and  their  consequently 
being  never  exposed  to  microbes.  Of  course,  as  he 
admits,  "  a  laced-up  tent  is  almost  as  bad  as  a 
room."  Dr.  McCabe  is  quoted  as  saying  that  from 
all  the  history  of  war  it  is  clear  that  "  men  never  get 
colds  once  they  go  away  from  houses,  and  never  get 
sick  until  they  foul  their  own  surroundings;  or,  in  a 
word  back  to  land  and  the  fresh  air  if  you  would 
1  e  really  well." 

PEACTIOAL  DETAILS. 
The  lessons  of  fresh  airists  have  been  so  often 
inculcated  that  there  is  no  need  to  repeat  them  here, 
well  as  they  are  stated.  I  merely  quote  some  of  Mr. 
M  credy's  practical  details.  For  a  fixed  camp,  he 
says,  a  small  marquee  is  the  most  suitable,  his  own, 
ten  feet  by  nine  feet,  having  cost,  complete,  £5. 
Where  tents  have  to  be  carried,  as  in  cycle-camping 
proper,  weight  is  naturally  of  vital  importance,  and 
must  be  reduced  as  much  as  possible.  His  own 
usual  outfit  for  two  cycle  campers  weighs  less  than 
elve  pounds — slightly  under  six  pounds  for  each 
tourist.  A  Wigwam  tent  of  Japanese  silk,  instead 
of  a  lawn  one,  would  bring  down  the  weight  by  an- 
other pound.  This  outfit  consists  of  the  following 
articles:  — 

1.  A  wigwam  tent,  height  five  feet,  length  eix  feet  six  in- 
ches, breadth  five  feet  four  inches. 

2.  Poles  for  same. 

3.  Aluminium  pegs. 

4.  A  8irram  methylated  spirit  stove.  A  Baby  Primus  is  in 
many  respects  better,  but  weighs  more. 

5.  Aluminium  plates,  cups,  spoons,  knives,  forks,  etc. 

6.  Eiderdown  quilt  for  two. 

7.  Two  large  sheets  of  American  cloth,  into  which  to  pack 
the  Impedimenta,  and  which  can  also  be  utilised  when 
hooked  together  for  a  ground  sheet. 

As  the  writer  says,  the  man  wedded  to  his  com- 
fortable bed,  with  a  spring  mattress,  his  regular 
meals,    and   all  the   dailv   comforts  of  a  well-to-do 
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man,  will  hardly  take  to  cycle-camping.  The  de- 
lights of  it  will  be  a  sealed  book  to  him;  he  would 
understand  them  no  better  were  they  explained. 
But  many  will  understand  them,  and  agree  with  Mr. 
Mecredy  that  "a  cycle  camp  is  a  new  Utopia, 
where  every  man  works  for  the  common  good,  when- 
social  position  is  counted  as  nought,  and  a  man  is 
judged  from  the  standpoint  of  natural  upright  i 
and  courtesy." 


"MEMORY    FOOD." 

The  August  number  of  Charities  is  devoted  almost 
entirely  to  articles  dealing  with  play  in  its  relation 
to  the  general  well-being  of  the  community.  There 
is  a  full  report  of  the  first  Convention  of  the 
American  Playground  Association,  held  in  Chicago 
in  June,  from  which  it  is  expected  an  aggressive 
movement  will  spring  up  for  preaching  the  gospel 
of  play  before  the  public  bodies  of  America.  Almost 
every  aspect  of  the  <|uestion  is  dealt  with  by  various 
writers.  Among  others  Miss  Jane  Addams  of  Hull 
House  writes  on  the  influence  of  public  recreation 
on  social  morality.  She  points  out  that  whet 
the  chief  business  of  the  countryman  is  to  conquer 
his  environment,  the  dweller  in  the  city  has  to 
subordinate  himself  to  it.  The  entire  process  is  a 
reversal  of  his  country  experience.  Some  sort  of 
occupation  which  will  recall  to  him  the  wider  and 
fuller  free  life  of  the  country  is  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  the  town  dweller.  The  theatre  is 
almost  the  only  place  which  serves  him  with 
"  memory  food  "  : — 

The  cheap  drama  brings  cause  and  effect,  will  power  ami 
action,   once  more   into   relation   and    gives   the   discoui 
spectator  the  thrilling  conviction  that  he  may  yet  bo  ma -tor 
of  his  fate  and  not  a  mere  subordinate  in  the  huge  industrial 
system  which  he  does  not  understand.    In  so  far  as  the  illu- 
sion of  the  drama  succeeds  in  putting  a   man  hack  into  an- 
cestral and  primeval  emotions,  it  has  a  close  relation  to  the 
function  performed  by  play,  hut  it  is  of  course  less  vain 
because  the  sense  of  participation  is  largely  one  of  illusion, 
and  while  the  effect  upon  the  Imagination  is  genuine,  it  doei 
not  provide  the  same  combination   of   mental    and   phy 
recreation  which  well  considered  public  games  would  afford. 
The  theatre  serves   "memory    food"    to   the   actual    m< 
and    emotional    life,    but    does    not    appeal    to    the    "nn 
memory"  by  strenuous  action  nor  yet  by  rhythmic  motion 
as  games  might  do.    But  the  theatre  in  its  ability  to  1. 
men    together    into    a    common    mood    and    to    unite    them 
through  a  mutual  interest  in  elemental  experiences  has  many 
suggestions  for  those  forms  of  public  recreation  which 
founded  on  reminiscence. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  while  men  almost  universally  enjoy 
a  renewal  of  the  primitive  pi  iood  getting,  as  the 

widespread  pleasure  in  fishing  and  hunting  can  testify,  they 
are  also  able  in  constructing  their  games  upon  the  reminis- 
cent basis  to  draw  upon  a  varied  and  inexhaustible  store  of 
other  human  experiences.  In  point  of  fact,  we  have  a  multi- 
tude of  games  founded  upon  religious  festivals,  upon  the 
mann-uvres  of  war.  and  of  the  chase,  upon  harvesting  grain 
and  treading  the  grapes,  upon  love  making,  upon  trial  by 
combat,  upon  the  processes  of  primitive  industry.  It  would 
not  be  impossible  to  revive  and  develop  these  historic  gi 
into  a  tremendous  power  for  the  very  sort  of  recreation  and 
refreshment  which  a  man  living  in  an  industrial  oity  most 
needs,  and  of  the  sort  which  nothing  else  could  afford  him. 
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NAPOLEON'S   FIGHTING   MEN. 

Tin:  Marshals  of  France. 
Of  Napoleon  literature  there  is  no  end,  and  the 
public  demand  for  it  appears  insatiable.  In  the 
.august  Cornhill  Mr.  C.  Stein  writes,  under  the  title 
of  '"  Deaths  of  the  Marshals,"  on  the  fighting  quality 
of  Napoleon's  men. 

THE  MAKING  OP  A  MAESHAL. 

The  Marshals  of  France  were  fighting  men  to  the 
backbone,  and  they  had  no  hesitation  in  placing 
themselves  in  extremity  of  danger  whenever  it  was 
necessary  to  lead  and  show  an  example  of  resolution 
to  the  men  under  their  command.  The  following 
story,  told  of  Marshal  Lefebvre,  Duke  of  Dantzic, 
illustrates  his  own  consciousness  of  the  qualities 
which  made  him  what  he  was.     Mr.  Stein  says  : — 

Marshal  Lefebvre  was  vexed  at  the  tone  of  envy  and  un- 
kindness  with  which  «t  companion  of  his  childhood,  who  met 
him  in  his  prosperity,  spoke  of  his  riches,  titles  and  luxury, 
and  said  in  reply,  "  Well,  now  you  shall  have  it  all,  but 
at  the  price  which  I  have  paid  for  it.  We  will  go  into  the 
garden,  and  I  will  fire  a  musket  at  you  sixty  times,  and 
then,  if  you  are  not  killed,  everything  shall  be  yours." 
Indeed,  the  trial  which  Lefebvre  proposed  to  his  friend  was 
not  in  the  least  an  exaggeration  of  the  circumstances 
which  every  Marshal  had  passed  through  in  his  early  days, 
when  he  was  a  subaltern  and  was  bringing  himself  to  no- 
tice; circumstances,  too,  which  might  well  again  present 
themselves  to  him  in  any  campaign,  even  after  he  had  at- 
tained the  highest  rank. 

DEMI-GODS. 

Instances  of  great  deeds  accomplished  on  the  part 
of  the  Marshals  were  so  common  that  the  writer 
refers  to  the  warriors  as  demi-gods  rather  than  as 
ordinary  mortals.  Such  superabounding  courage 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  a  man  who  would 
dominate  the  national  soldiery  produced  by  the 
French  Revolution.  At  Liitzen,  Bautzen,  Dresden, 
Leipzig,  it  might  almost  be  said  that  it  was  the 
Marshals  who  fought,  and  if  they  had  been  absent, 
not  all  Napoleon's  genius  or  the  valour  of  the  sol- 
diers could  have  so  long  maintained  the  mighty 
efforts.  On  the  fatal  field  of  Waterloo  how  the 
services  of  the  absent  ones  were  missed ! 

DEATHS  OP  THE  MARSHALS. 

An  extraordinary  thing  about  the  twenty-three 
Marshals  of  France  is  the  small  proportion  who  fell 
victims  to  shot  and  steel.  Lannes  and  Bessieres 
were  the  only  ones  killed  in  battle,  and  a  third, 
Prince  Poniatowski,  was  drowned.  Fifteen  Marshals 
died  in  their  beds,  most  of  them  at  an  advanced 
age,  while  the  remaining  five  came  to  their  end 
under  tragic  circumstances  in  no  way  connected 
with  the  hazards  of  war. 

Naturally  the  writer  has  a  good  deal  to  say  of 
the  last  hours  spent  on  earth  by  the  renowned  Mar- 
shals Murat  and  Ney.  .When  the  firing  party  drew 
up  to  carry  out  the  death  sentence  on  Murat,  the 
Marshal  refused  to  have  his  eyes  bandaged,  and  he 
himself  gave  the  order  to  fire.  That  Marshal  Ney 
suffered  the  last  penalty,  says  Mr.  Stein,  has  always 
been   something  of  a   blot   on   the  memory  of  the 


Duke  of  Wellington.  The  unseeml)  baste  which 
characterised  Ney's  trial  was  equalled  in  iniquity  by 
the  precipitation  with  which  execution  followed  the 
sentence.  He  refused  to  kneel  or  to  allow  his  < 
to  be  bandaged.  He  walked  steadily  to  the  spot 
where  he  was  to  stand,  placed  himself  facing  the 
firing  party  in  a  calm  and  dignified  attitude  without 
the  least  touch  of  bravado,  and  took  off  his  hat. 


IS   MARS    HABITABLE? 

Mr.  E.  Vincent  Heward,  in  the  Fortnightly  Re- 
view, makes  hay  of  the  many  imaginative  specula- 
tions that  have  been  indulged  in  by  astronomers  as 
well  as  by  laymen  concerning  the  planet  Mars.  It 
seems  that  these  strictures  of  fancy,  erected  on  the 
slenderest  basis  of  fact,  began  in  1667  with 
Domenico  Cassini,  of  Bologna,  and  his  nephew,  J. 
P.  Maraldi.  In  certain  lines  the  latter  saw  the 
boundaries  of  ocean  and  continent;  in  a  white  spot 
covering  the  South  Pole  he  thought  he  discovered  a 
Polar  region  of  snow  and  ice.  Sir  W.  Herschell 
found  a  corresponding  white  patch  at  the  North 
Pole.  These  white  patches  dwindled  and  grew  with 
alternations  of  summer  and  winter.  Schiaparelli,  a 
late  Director  of  the  Milan  Observatory,  discovered 
a  number  of  narrow  dark  lines  traversing  the  con- 
tinental regions  in  almost  every  direction,  and  all 
terminating  in  the  ocean.  By  the  side  of  these  was 
a  second  line  in  twenty  instances.  These  lines  he 
called  Canale,  a  term  which  has  been  rendered 
"canals,"  but  would  be  better  translated  "chan- 
nels." The  idea  of  canals  on  Mars  set  imagination 
to  work.  A  whole  scheme  of  irrigation  during  the 
summer  by  directing  the  melting  snows  of  the  Poles 
along  these  stupendous  canals  was  devised. 

WHAT  WE  ACTUALLY  KNOW. 

Mr.  Heward  then  comes  down  to  the  bare  facts 
that  are  known.  All  that  has  really  been  seen  on 
'Mars  is  "  a  vast  number  of  threadlike  lines  which 
are  .thought  to  be  on  the  planet's  surface.  To  be 
visible  at  the  distance  of  from  35  to  60  million  miles 
means  that  each  dusky  line  is  thousands  of  miles 
long,  with  a  uniform  breadth  of  about  two  or  more 
miles;  while  the  second  line,  called  the  companion 
canal,  must  be  distant  not  less  than  two  to  four 
hundred  miles."  It  is  argued  that  Mars  is  gravita- 
tionally  incapable  of  permanently  retaining  the 
vapour  of  water.  The  air  of  Mars  is  extremely  rare- 
fied, the  atmospheric  pressure  being  2^  instead  of, 
as  with  us,  15  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Mars  can  only 
receive  half  or  a  little  less  than  half  the  quantity  of 
solar  light  that  the  earth  gets.  The  temperature 
on  its  surface  must  necessarily  be  far  below  ours. 
Some  suggest  a  surface  temperature  at  34  degrees 
Centrigrade  below  freezing  point.  "  When  all  is 
summed  up,  the  result  is  that,  willy-nilly,  Mars  can- 
not be  inhabited  by  organised  living  beings  in  any 
way  resembling  denizens  of  earth.  In  short,  it  is 
not  habitable." 
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THE  STIFF   OUR  DREAMS  ARE  MADE   OF. 

The  New  Diviners. 

Dr.  Frederick  1'eterson,  a  Professor  of  Psy- 
chiatry, writes  in  the  August  Harper  an  article  en- 
titled "  The  New  Divination  of  Dreams."' 

Dreams  have  been  said  to  reflect  what  a  man 
thought  when  awake.  They  have  been  looked  upon 
reasonably  by  some,  and  by  others  they  have  been 
exploited  and  dream-books  have  been  written  about 
them,  or  they  have  been  regarded  as  the  mystical 
penumbra  of  another  life  or  another  world.  There 
were  believers  of  dreams  in  Xineveh  and  in 
Babylon,  as  to-day,  writes  the  Professor,  there  art- 
new  interpreters,  new  diviners,  new  oracles. 

WHEN   THK  WILL  AND  KEAS0N  ARE  ASLEEP. 

The  domain  of  dreams,  he  explains,  is  the  sub- 
consciousness of  the  night  when  the  sunlight  has 
giyen  place  to  moonlight.  The  stuff  of  dreams  is 
of  the  same  fibre  as  the  stuff  of  our  waking  state, 
but  the  world  of  dreams  is  seen  in  a  dimmer,  and 
hence  mysterious  light.  The  search-light  of  full 
consciousness  by  day  is  more  or  less  regulated  in 
its  movements  by  the  will;  in  the  sub-conscious 
state  the  will  has  gone  to  sleep,  while  the  search- 
light mechanism  moves  on  as  before,  throwing  only 
ble  light  into  various  parts,  but  without  volun- 
tary regulation.  At  one  time  the  present  hour's 
memories  are  lighted,  at  another  time  the  memories 
of  the  far  p. ist.  Even  forgotten  things  appear  with- 
out apparent  sequence,  or  two  wholly  different  ex- 
periences ma)  be  blended  together  in  a  fantasitc 
C<  >inposite  phot'  'graph. 

\  ither  way  to  put  before  us  the  composition  of 
dream  material  is  to  consider  it  made  up  of  endless 
films  in  a  cinematograph,  each  film  in  itself  being 
a  line  of  natural  memory  association.  In  sleep  the 
films  are  exchanged  rapidly,  or  even  put  one  over 
the  other,  with  the  result  that  a  medley  of  incon- 
gruities appears  upon  the  screen,  but  the  fragments 
of  die  combination  are  made  of  nothing  outside  our 
menta  f  pictures,  places,  persons,  or  memo- 

THE   MEMORY   IN   SLEEP. 

in,  the  memory  is  often  much  sharpened  in 
sleep,  and  old  experiences  are  revived,  identifiable, 
it  ma)  be,  h\  discussion  of  the  dream  with  someone 
who  has  been  able  to  supply  the  missing  link  in 
tsociation.  This  sharpened  memory  is  called 
hypermnesia.  Thus  during  dreams  the  light  of  con- 
sciousness is  low  and  dim,  the  will  is  drowsy  or  fast 
asleep,  and  the  memory  is  wakeful  and  even  hyper- 
active. The  emotions  in  the  main  are  somnolent, 
and  the  ethical  and  moral  feelings  are  dulled. 
Judgment  also  sleeps.  Most  dreams  are  forgotten 
instantly  on  awakening,  but  others  make  a  strong 
enough  impression  to  be  remembered  for  years. 
Thev  are  largely  made  up  of  visual  pictures,  as  are 
most  deliriums. 


DREAMS  AND  INSANITY. 

As  to  the  exciting  causes  of  dreams,  Professor 
Peterson  classes  them  as  sensor)  stimuli  which  reach 
the  sleeping  mind  through  the  senses  from  outside 
the  both,  sensor)  stimuli  from  the  organs  within 
the  body,  internal  irritations  in  the  eye,  ear,  etc., 
and  purel)  psychic  excitants.  Dreams  have  a  close 
relation  to  delirium  and  insanity,  so  close  that  in- 
sanity has  been  described  as  a  long  dream,  and 
dreaming  as  brief  insanity.  As  the  diviners  of  the 
past  were  symbolists  and  decipherers,  modern 
diviners  claim  that  there  are  no  dreams  without 
significance.  A  curious  fact  is  that  many  dreams 
represent  the  fulfilment  of  a  wish  or  desire.  Wills, 
wishes,  desires,  hopes,  needs,  have  a  clear  field  at 
nighty  when  reason  and  judgment  are  asleep. 

A   NATIONAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

Mr.  Lansbury's  Remedy  for  Unemployment. 

in  the  Economic  Review  Mr.  George  Lansbury, 
while  giving  all  credit  to  Mr.  Walter  Long  and  other 
statesmen    who    helped    to    frame    the    Unemployed 

Workmen  Act,  holds  that  the  question  is  as  acute  in 
England  to-day  as  ever  it  was.  though  trade  is  a  little- 
better.    He  goes  on  to  argue  :  — 

The  very  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  establish  a  depart- 
ment for  national  public  works.  This  department  should 
liave  absolute  control  of  all  the  main  roads  in  the  country. 
It  should  have  control  of  all  such  work  as  reclamation  and 
protection  of  foreshores.  It  should  have  under  its  cpntrol 
all  Crown  lands,  whether  at  present  occupied  or  unoccupied. 
and  it  should  have  the  power  to  buy  up  compulsorily  at 
their  present  value  all  the  waste  lands  in  t lie  country,  and 
to  start,  wherever  suitable.  Buoh  works  as  afforestation  and 
the  like.  I  would  also  give  to  this  department  the  power 
to  establish  labour  colonies  of  various  descriptions;  namely, 
one  to  which  vagrants  could  go.  one  to  which  the  ordinary 
able-bodied  workhouse  inmate  could  be  sent,  and  one  for 
the  ordinary  unemployed.  To  the  men  in  each  class  of 
colony  there  should  be  held  out  the  hope  of  ultimate  inde- 
pendence, and  that  independence  should  be  secured  in  Eng- 
land. It  should  be  secured  either  in  the  work  connected 
with  afforestation,  or  in  the  upkeep  of  the  main  roads,  or 
in  some  other  national  work.  Or  again,  it  might  be  secured 
by  means  of  small  holdings.  The  labour  colonies,  instead 
of  being  permanent  institutions,  could  l>e  places  on  which 
temporary  buildings  would  be  erected,  so  that  the  men 
eculd  bring  back  the  land  into  cultivation,  and  could  build 
cottages  and  farm  buildings  for  the  small  holders  to  in- 
habit. The  only  test  to  be  applied  to  applicants  for  work 
should  be  as  to  their  willingness  and  ability  to  undertake 
it;  and  the  function  of  the  colonies  would  be  to  provide 
for  those  unable  or  unwilling  to  go  to  the  public  work-s 
direct. 

The  greatest  need  of  England  is  that  the  home  market 
should  be  strengthened.  The  protectionists  tell  us  that  it 
must  be  strengthened  by  a  tax  on  foreign  goods.  I  think 
that  it  should  be  strengthened  by  a  reorganisation  of  agri- 
culture. People  in  Denmark  take  our  goods  in  exchange 
for  their  agricultural  produce.  Why  oar  own  people  should 
not  take  the  same  goods  in  exchange  for  the  produce  of  our 
own  farms  I  cannot  understand. 


Of  the  story  of  Cinderella  there  are  given  In 
Marian  Roalfe  Cox  in  Folk  I. ore  no  fewer  than 
twenty  additional  variants,  mostly  Swedish  and 
Danish. 
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THE  SMOKE  PLAGUE. 

How  to  Reduce  the  Coal  Bill  by  One  Half. 
Mr.  Charles  Kolleston,  in  the  Westminster  Re- 
view for  August,  brings  together  some  remarkable 
facts  regarding  the  smoke  plague  that  afflicts  out 
cities.  vVe  live,  he  says,  under  a  heavy,  unwhole- 
some canopy  of  coal-smoke  that  contaminates  the 
atmosphere,  destroys  our  buildings  and  works  of 
art,  and  seriously  affects  the  public  health.  It  has 
been  computed  that  in  London  alone  there  are 
600,000  inhabited  houses  whose  chimneys  pour  out 
sulphuric  acid  annually.  Some  six  tons  of  solid 
matter,  consisting  of  soot  and  hydrocarbons,  are 
deposited  every  week  on  every  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
and  about  London. 

LONDON'S  TOLL  TO  THE  SMOKE  FIEND. 

The  damage  done  by  the  smoke  plague  is  enor- 
mous. Decorations,  carpets,  textile  fabrics,  works 
of  art,  public  buildings,  parks,  gardens,  are  all  in- 
juriously affected.  The  money  loss  by  deteriora- 
tion in  London  has  been  estimated  at  ^5,000,000 
annually.  In  addition  to  this  it  is  probable  that 
^8,000,000  is  wasted  each  year  owing  to  the  im- 
perfect construction  of  fire-places,  which  allow  only 
a  partial  consumption  of  the  fuel  and  sends  at  least 
four-fifths  of  the  heat  up  the  chimney.  The  dirt- 
laden  atmosphere  inhaled  by  the  Londoner  gradu- 
ally colours  his  lungs.  The  lung  of  the  Lskimo 
living  in  a  natural  pure  atmosphere  is  perfectly- 
white  ;  that  of  the  Londoner  varies  according  to 
the  length  of  residence  from  a  rich  grey  to  a  deep 
purple.  Londoners  also  lose  no  less  than  50  per 
cent,  of  the  light  of  the  sun  during  the  winter 
months  owing  to  the  veil  of  smoke  that  covers  the 
city. 

FORTY-EIGHT  MILLIONS  WASTED  ANNUALLY. 

The  sheer  waste  involved  in  our  methods  of 
burning  coal  is  stupendous.  Mr.  Rolleston  says:  — 

The  economic  problem  of  coal  consumption  is  not  only  an 
individual  but  a  national  question,  and  one  having  an  im- 
portance by  no  means  generally  appreciated.  The  Royal 
Commission  on  our  coal  supplies  have  reported  that  of  the 
150  million  tons  of  coal  annually  used  in  Great  Britain,  60 
millions  are  burned  to  waste.  This  means  simply  that  if 
the  average  price  of  coal  of  all  kinds  be  computed  at  16s. 
a  ton,  not  a  high  estimate,  the  annual  waste  of  money  value 
in  the  British  Isles  would  amount  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
forty-eight  millions  sterling. 

NEEDLESS  WASTE. 
All  this  is  needless  waste.  The  smoke  plague 
could  be  abated  and  the  British  public  would  not 
only  be  better  off  physically,  but  be  very  consider- 
ably in  pocket  as  well.  Smoke-consuming  appli- 
ances have  been  invented  which  are  effective,  and 
at  the  same  time  very  considerably  reduce  the 
annual  coal  bill :  — • 

Messrs.  Croslield  and  Co.,  Limited,  Warrington,  have  pub- 
licly stated  that  they  save  £25,000  per  annum  on  their  coal 
bill  alone,  or  1000  tons  of  coal  per  week,  by  reason  of  the 
steps  which  they  have  taken  to  secure  perfect  combustion  of 
the  fuel  without  the  emission  of  black  smoke.  Messrs 
Newnes  and  Co..   and  the  Cardiff  Railway  Company,   stated 


that  they  have  by  similar  means  saved  25  per  cent,  of  their 
ccal,  while  a  large  firm  of  brewers  in  London  have  saved 
£3500  per  annum  for  upwards  of  forty  years  by  the  use  of 
a  simple  mechanical  device. 

The  Tropican  grate,  awarded  the  first  prize  by 
the  Smoke  Abatement  Society,  can  be  fitted  at  a 
cost  of  £5,  and  burns  66  per  cent,  less  fuel  than 
the  ordinary  domestic  grate.  Its  general  adoption 
would,  says  Mr.  Rolleston,  reduce  by  considerably 
more  than  one-half  the  householders'  fuel  bill,  while 
conferring  an  incalculable  benefit  upon  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole. 


THE   EVIL   EYE. 

The  Case  of  the  Italian  Premier. 
According  to  an  article,  by  Mr.  Ernest  L.  Scctt, 
in  the  August  number  of  the  Strand  Magazine, 
Signor  Giovanni  Giolitti,  the  Italian  Prime  Minis- 
ter, is  believed  by  many  of  his  countrymen  to  have 
the  evil  eye. 

Quite  recently  Signor  Majorana,  Minister  of  the 
Treasury,  retired  from  the  Cabinet  because  he  had 
been  seized  with  a  serious  illness.  He  is  the  six- 
teenth statesman  associated  with  Signor  Giolitti  to 
have  been  stricken  down,  if  not  by  death,  then  by 
some  serious  ailment,  since  the  Premier's  rise  to 
power.  In  Giolitti's  first  Cabinet  four  of  his  Minis- 
ters died  in  office.  In  his  second  two  died,  and  four 
others  were  brought  near  to  death's  door.  In  his 
third  administration  one  Minister  committed  sui- 
cide, another  died,  and  Signor  Tittoni  was  pros- 
trated by  cerebral  congestion.  In  the  present  Cabi- 
net disease  and  death  still  pursue  Giolitti's  col- 
leagues. 

Thus  the  men  who  help  Giolitti  to  run  the  Italian 
Government  incur  greater  risks  than  do  soldiers  in 
battle;  but  political  ambition  outweighs  fear  and 
superstition,  and  there  is  neveT  any  dearth  of  can- 
didates to  fill  vacant  posts. 

Signor  Giolitti  stands  over  six  feet,  and  has 
breadth  to  match.  His  features  are  of  the  Semitic 
type,  with  a  prominent  arched  nose.  His  eyes  are 
black,  but  there  is  nothing  about  them  to  suggest 
the  malignant  power  attributed  to  them.  In  con- 
junction with  the  half-closed  lids  they  convey  the 
impression  of  shrewdness  and  insight.  Giolitti  was 
well  on  in  middle  life  before  he  was  suspected  of 
having  the  evil  eye.  By  sheer  hard  work  he  forced 
his  way  to  the  top.  At  fifty  he  was  Prime  Minister; 
he  is  now  sixty-fh  •. 

His  wife  is  never  seen  in  society.  So  far  as  the 
outside  world  is  concerned,  she  has  effaced  herself 
in  her  husband's  interests.  Conscious  that  she  was 
not  able  to  undertake  the  role  which  society  ascribes 
to  a  statesman's  wife,  she  has  never  attempted  it. 
The  Premier  and  his  wife  live  in  comfortable, 
plainly-furnished  apartments,  in  which  no  attempt 
at  decorative  efforts  is  made,  but  books  are  every- 
where; 
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TEACHING  THE   CHILD  RELIGION. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge  writes  in  the  Contemporary 
Review  on  the  religious  education  of  children.  He 
says  rather  happily  that  "  it  is  frequently  main- 
tained that  children  should  have  given  them,  by 
the  State.,  the  religion  of  their  parents.  Some 
parents  would  be  better  if  they  had  the  religion  of 
their  children/'  for  which  he  claims  high  authority. 
But,  he  proceeds,  "  if  children  are  to  have  the  re- 
ligion of  the  parents,  then  the  parents  are  the  right 
people  to  give  it." 

THE   IDEAL   OF  EDUCATION'. 

Young  children  require  individual  attention.  The 
condition  ot  the  child  in  the  crowded  streets  of  our 
cities  he  thinks  a  bad  investment,  from  every  point 
of  view.     He  goes  on: — 

That  nation,  or  oolony,  which  could  ensure  that  its  chil- 
dren could  spend  their  short  and  vital  early  years  among 
healthy,  happy  surroundings,  suited  to  their  time  of  life 
and  state  of  development,  and  leading  to  a  good  robust  ser- 
viceable manhood  and  womanhood,  that  nation  would  in 
a  few  generations  stand  out  from  amongst  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  something  almost  superhuman.  People  will  say 
that  it  would  cost  too  much.  Nothing  of  the  kind  can  cost 
too  much ! 

And  from  my  experience  of  the  innate  goodness  of  un- 
spoiled humanity,  I  have  an  idea  that  if  children  could 
be  planted  amidst  favourable  surroundings,  they  would 
nearly  all  flourish  and  grow  beautiful,  as  plants  do  under 
right  conditions;   the  failures  would  be  comparatively  few. 

He  quotes  with  approval  the  claim  of  the  present 
Principal  of  the  Edgbaston  Kindergarten,  that  the 
religious  education  of  little  children  ought  to  have 
the  attributes  of  indirectness  and  continuousness — 
religion  in  everything. 

HOW"  TO  USE  THE  BIBLE. 

He  then  tackles  the  two  questions — how  far  the 
Bible  still  holds  its  place  as  the  supreme  treasure- 
house  of  religious  and  ethical  teaching,  and  of 
what  value  are  the  traditional  rites  and  ceremonies 
in  spiritual  education.  Pending  the  arrival  of  a 
time  when  we  shall  express  our  belief  through  the 
higher  organisation  of  social  life  rather  than  through 
the  machinery  of  ecclesiastical  ritual,  certain  Church 
influences  offer  a  powerful  opportunity  for  aiding 
the  child's  soul.  As  to  the  Bible,  the  Gospels  are 
Teady-fashioned  for  the  work  of  the  teacher.  Some 
of  the  Psalms  and  the  prophetic  books  are 
manifestly  of  great  value,  though  for  the  most  part 
only  appropriate  to  elder  children.    He  observes: — 

There  has  been  recently  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some 
Kdncation  Authorities  to  select  these  manifestly  worthy  por- 
tions exclusively,  and  to  avoid  reading  the  more  archaic  and 
so  to  speak  bloodthirsty  books,  such  as  Judges.  Kings,  and 
Genesis,  altogether.  Bat  these  are  the  parts  which  children 
like;  and  I  do  not  think  we  need  be  too  squeamish.  That 
which  was  appropriate  to  the  early  stages  of  the  race  will 
be  more  or  lees  appropriate  also  to  the  early  stages  of  the 
individual;  and  if  a  child  does  not  understand  future 
literary  and  popular  references  to  the  chief  names  and 
events  therein  recorded,  his  education  is  lamentably  de- 
ficient. 


He  quotes  the  testimony  of  half-a-dozen  children, 
who  confessed  to  interest  in  the  least  spiritual 
stories  of  Scripture,  but  said  they  did  not  feel  the 
Bible  had  helped  them  to  be  good.  "  What  we  feel 
in  ourselves/'  rather  than  what  they  found  in  the 
Bible  seemed  to  have  helped  them  to  be  good. 
In  a  certain  sense  he  allows  there  must  be  dogmatic 
teaching,  to  wit : — 

Faith  and  trust  in' the  love  and  goodness  underlying  the 
universe  seem  to  me  the  most  vital  and  helpful  thingB;  these 
are  able  to  remove  a  mass  of  terror  and  unreasoning  sus- 
picion— quite  natural  to  a  being  rising  to  consciousness  in 
an  immense  universe,  in  which  it  is  helpless,  and  of  which 
it  feels  ignorant. 


HOW   TO   GET  WELL   AND    KEEP  WELL. 

The  Latest  Fad:  Get  Rid  of  Uric  Acid. 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Marie,  in  a  recent  number  of  East 
ami  J I 'est,  writing  on  "  Food  in  Relation  to  Health," 
declares  that  she  can  answer  the  question  :  "  How 
'are  health  and  strength  to  be  obtained,  how  are 
the  young  to  keep  well  and  even  the  old  to  suffer 
less  ?"     She  says  : — 

Harvey's  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  altered 
the  whole  medical  science  of  the  world,  and  I  believe  that 
in  time  the  new  theory,  that  the  presence  of  an  exec- 
uric  acid  in  the  body  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  low  stat« 
health  so  prevalent  in  all  climates,  will  be  universally  ac- 
cepted as  an  incontestable  fact.  The  diet  I  suggest,  by 
curing  the  acidity  of  the  blood,  acts  in  the  same  way;  it 
draws  the  uric  acid  from  the  soft  tissues  or  from  the  joints 
and  muscles,  as  in  the  case  of  gout,  rheumatism  and  neural- 
gia, into  the  circulation,  and  gives  it  a  chance  of  being 
eliminated. 

Generally  speaking,  three  meals  a  day  are  quite  sufficient, 
and  the  best  plan  for  an  alteration  of  diet  is  as  follows:  — 

1st  Stage.  Give  up  tea,  coffee,  and  meat  soup.  Replace  by 
milks,  milk  and   water,   soups  made  with  milk,  etc. 

2nd  Stage.  Alter  Breakfast.  Leave  out  bacon,  esir  or  ti-li 
Replace  by  an  increase  of  porridge,  toast,  biscuits  and  bread- 
stuffs,  and  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  pint  of  milk,  with 
some  nuts. 

3rd  Stage.  Alter  Luncheon.  Leave  out  fish  and  meat. 
Replace  by  an  increase  of  toast,  biscuits,  bread-stiitTs  and 
puddings,  half  a  pint  of  milk,  and  1  oz.  of  cheese. 

4th  Stage.  Alter  Dinner.  Leave  out  fish  and  meat.  Re- 
place by  an  increase  '>!  boast,  biscuits,  bread-stuffs  and  pad- 
dings, a  cheese  dish  and  half  a  pint  of  milk. 

One  of  the  chiei    causes  of  my  enthusiasm  for  the  di< 
that  there   is  no   doubt  that   in  time  it  puts  an  end  to   that 
sense    of    fatigue    and    lassitude    so    common    amongst    the 
highly    fed.    and    to    that   craving    for    food    and   stimuli 
wbioh  makes  the  missing  of  a  meal  an  excessive  hardship. 


A    well-illustrated    descriptive    article     in      the 
Engineering  Review  for  July  gives  an  accoun- 
the  progress  already    made    in    accomplishing    Mr. 
Rhodes'   dream  of  a  railway    from    the    ( 
Cairo.     The  writer  says  that  when  once  the  railway 
has  reached  the  southern  extremitj   of  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika the  construction- of  a  further  four  hundred 
and  seventy  miles  of  railway  is  all  that  will  be  ne< 
sary  to  render  steam  communication  by  combined' 
rail  and  waterway  between  the  Cape  and  Cairo  an 
accomplished  fact. 
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MOTHERHOOD   AND   VOCATION. 

Why  They  Should  Go  Hand-in-Hand. 

Writing  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Kritische 
Blotter  fur  die  Gesammtcu  Sozialwissensc/iaften, 
Maria  Lessing  passes  in  review  several  recent  Ger- 
man contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  Woman 
Question,  and  devotes  considerable  space  to  the 
theories  of  Friedrich  Naumann  in  reference  to  the 
problem  of  Motherhood  and  Vocation. 

THE  WOMAN  QUESTION  PROPEE. 
Starting  out  with  the  whole  economic  position  of 
woman  as  a  mother  and  a  working  force,  the  first 
point  to  be  noted  in  his  essay  is  the  very  high  value 
he  places  on  motherhood.  Yet  under  the  present 
system  every  girl  and  almost  every  wife  who  aspires 
to  motherhood  is  economically  at  a  disadvantage. 
He  says  that  to  rear  children  is  a  public  service, 
but  that  for  purely  economic  reasons  this  service  to 
the  State  is  often  an  impossibility.  Here  begins  the 
•Woman  Question  proper.  How  can  private  and 
public  interests  be  united  in  this  matter?  or,  how 
can  we  regulate  the  population  question  not  only 
from  the  point  of  view  of  quantity,  but  of  quality 
also? 

A    NEW   FORMULA. 

Naumann,  we  are  told,  has  no  illusions  whatever 
about  the  ideal  value  of  the  family  as  an  economic 
atom,  but  he  considers  that  from  being  a  creative 
force  women  have  been  relegated  to  the  lower 
position  of  administrators  of  the  household.  It 
might  well  be  contended,  observes  his- reviewer,  that 
household  duties  and  the  rearing  of  children,  even 
in  their  present  irrational  form,  are  still  an  economic 
achievement  to  be  reckoned  in  on  the  side  of  pro- 
duction, and  in  reference  to  this  form  of  women's 
activity  she  thinks  Naumann's  conception  of  pro- 
duction too  narrow. 

The  point  which  Naumann  emphasises,  however, 
is  that  household  work  is  not  life.  In  the  small 
house  and  the  small  menage  the  wife  becomes  a 
stunted  plant.  She  is  told  to  let  the  bringing  up  of 
her  children  be  all-sufficient.  But  how  can  anyone 
educate  children  who  does  not  live?  Thus  the 
motives  usually  quoted  to  uphold  the  old  economic 
and  useless  ideal  are  shown  to  be  wrong.  It  is  just 
for  the  sake  of  her  child  that  the  mother  should 
sometimes  quit  her  home,  not  merely  to  earn  part 
of  the  daily  bread,  but  to  promote  the  growth  of 
all  the  forces  which  she  as  a  mother  needs  for  the 
training  of  her  child  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
family  as  an  ethical  community  and  which  are  not 
promoted  in  seclusion  within  the  narrow  walls  of 
her  home.  Thus  the  new  formula  runs.  Motherhood 
and  Vocation  for  the  benefit  of  both  mother  and 
child. 

VOCATION    AND   MOTHERHOOD. 

But  Naumann  goes  still  further.  As  a  mother 
without   a  vocation  is  to  him  an   anomaly  in   the 


bodj  politic,  a  childless  woman-worker  is  also  only 

half  a  being.  The  vocation  of  a  healthy  woman 
without  a  husband  and  children,  he  says,  is  bound 
to  suffer.  Sd  that  the  formula  may  run  Vocation 
and  Motherhood.  To  make  motherhood  pc 
to  them  without  the  loss  of  their  economic  inde- 
pendence would  be  to  remove  one  important  hin- 
drance to  marriage  and  at  the  same  time  give  to 
the  nation  the  best  material  for  motherhood. 


MR.  FREDERIC  HARRISON  ON  FRENCH 
DECADENCE. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison 
contrasts  Paris  as  he  first  saw  it  in  1851  with  Paris 
in  1907.  During  his  last  visit  fever  in  his  family 
debarred  him  from  the  society  of  his  friends,  and 
he  spent  the  time  in  going  round  the  museums,  gal- 
leries, and  other  public  institutions.  He  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  enormous  change  and  the  immense  ad- 
ditions to  the  national  museums.  But  he  speaks 
very  sternly  of  the  general  decadence  in  art.  He 
says : — 

When  one  pusses  from  the  permanent  collections  of  for- 
mer days  to  the  huge  collections  of  contemporary  art,  the 
soul  sinks  within  one  at  the  spectacle  of  universal  degenera- 
tion. Painting,  sculpture,  porcelain,  jewellery,  all  forms  of 
decorative  art  testify  to  the  same  decline.  And  it  is  a 
decline  stamped  with  one  vicious  craze  which  has  poisoned 
genius  and  skill  of  hand.  That  craze  is  the  passion  to  do 
something  new;  something  which  may  attract  attention; 
startle,  even  if  it  disgust  the  public.  The  curse  on  modern 
life — the  thirst  for  the  new,  the  rage  to  get  out  of  the 
old  skin — is  the  hlight  on  our  literature,  our  art,  our 
drama,  our  manners— even  our  morals.  It  is  a  passion  with- 
out aim,  or  conviction,  or  feeling — a  mere  restless  itch  to 
get  free  from  old  habits  and  to  get  into  something  uncom- 
mon, it  hardly  matters  what,  if  only  it  can  announce  itself 
as  "unconventional."  It  is  not  to  be  beautiful— indeed  the 
beautiful  in  any  form  is  "  conventional " — rather  it  must 
be  ugly,  so  long  as  the  ugliness  is  unusual.  It  may  be 
gross,  absurd,  horrible,  obscene,  tawdry,  childish,  eo  long 
as  the  older  generations  would  have  turned  from  it  with 
anger  or  pain.  If  so,  it  is  I'art  nouveau.  One  who  remembers 
what  French  art  was  and  has  seen  the  Salons  of  the  last 
fifty  years,  must  note  a  gradual  descent. 

He  says  the  direct  aim  of  ninety-nine  pictures  in 
a  hundred  is  to  make  us  stop  and  look,  to  give  us 
a  shock,  to  amuse  the  vicious,  to  brutalise  the  in- 
nocent. He  makes  bold  to  say  that  M.  Rodin  him- 
self is  a  typical  example  of  decadence,  and  has 
done  as  much  to  teach  and  promote  it  as  any  man 
living.  The  art  of  caricature  was  never  so  much 
alive,  so  much  sought,  so  well  paid.  Like  the  rest 
of  Europe,  France  is  being  rapidly  Americanised. 
He  found  consolation  in  music  and  drama,  and 
in  the  service  of  Notre  Dame.  The  worshippers 
numbered  only  fifty-two  women  and  twenty-five 
men,  but,  he  adds: — "As  I  listened  to  the  grand 
music  swelling  up  into  those  exquisite  arcades  and 
traceries  I  felt  it  still  to  be  the  most  beautifu' 
thing  in  all  Paris — almost  the  only  thing  of  in:' 
and  pure  art 
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POOR   RELIEF    SYSTEM  WORKED    BY  WOMEN: 

With  a  Queen  at  their  Head. 
Poor  relief  in  the  Balkans  is  described  in  the  Con- 
temporary Review  by  Miss  Edith  Sellers  in  one  of 
her  admirable  studies  of  organised  benevolence. 
In  Montenegro  there  is  not  a  single  poor  law  in- 
stitution—  not  a  -workhouse,  almshouse,  or  even 
orphanage.  All  the  Montenegrins  are  poor.  "  None 
the  less,"  she  says,  "I  never  saw  a  hungry-looking 
child  in  Montenegro,  and  never  found  a  child  in  a 
Montenegrin  school  who  had  been  sent  there  break- 
fastless."  "There  is  practically  no  poor  relief  in 
Montenegro,  although  there  is  a  properly  organised 
poor  relief  system,  one  founded  on  the  old  Monte- 
negrin saying:  'Whoever  asks  must  receive,  be  he 
peasant  or  prince.'  "  Nowhere  is  poor  relief 
granted  so  ungrudgingly.  Yet  the  poor  themselves 
would  rather  be  half-starved  than  accept  it.  Strange 
n>  say,  it  is  a  custom  for  the  Commune  to  rebuild 
and  refurnish  any  cottage  that  is  burnt,  and  to  this 
help  they  have  no  objection.  The  municipal  or 
Communal  Council  administer  relief,  and  the  com- 
munity keeps  a  sharp  watch  over  officials,  whether 
honorary  or  paid.  In  all  Montenegro  there  is  no 
pauper  in  the  modern  meaning  of  the  term. 

THE   BALKAN   POOR. 

Servia  offers  a  great  contrast.  Miss  Sellers  says, 
•  1  know  no  other  country  where  so  many  loafers 
are  to  lie  met  with  as  in  Servia,  -and  no  other  coun- 
try where  so  many  children  go  about  with  hungry 
faces.''  There  are  nearly  one  hundred  thousand 
vagabond  children  iii  Servia,  a  country  with  a  popu- 
lation of  only  some  two  and  a-haif  millions.  Bul- 
garia has  not  yet  had  time  to  organise  her  relief".  In 
jevo,  in  Bosnia,  the  children  for  whom  the  town 
provides  are  either  boarded-out  or  sent  as  paying 
>ts  to  the  orphanage ;  while  the  old  people 
either  receive  small  pensions  or  are  lodged  in  the 
municipality's  Old  Age  Home,  a  delightful  re- 
treat, where  they  are  comfortabk'  and  very  well  fed. 

But  it  is  in  Ronmania  that  the  unique  experi- 
menl  has  been  tried.  The  poor  relief  system  in 
Bucharest  is  the  only  poor  relief  system,  so  far  as 
the  writer  knows,  ever  devised  and  worked  by 
women.  It  owes  its  existence  to  the  present  Queen 
of  koumania. 

A  ROYAL  RESCUE. 

Thirty-eight  years  ago,  coming  as  a  bride,  she 
found  pov<  rty  rife,  and  no  organised  relief  of  am 
kind  ;  begging  was  the  only  hope  of  the  poor.  The 
national  straits  made  help  from  the  public  purse  im- 
possible.  So  the  Queen  tired  by  her  example  the 
gnat  ladies  of  Koumania,  who  rallied  round  her 
and  threw  themselves  heart  and  sonl  into  the  task 
of  trying  to  better  the  lot  of  the  poor: — 

Not  only  did  Queen  Klizaheth  organise  whatever  there  is 
in  the  way  of  poor  relief  in  Bucharest,  but  she  still  con- 
trols its  administration;  she  is,  in  fact,  practically  the 
head  of  the  poor   relief  department,   a  department  worked 


entirely  by  amateurs.  She  has  founded  a  large  number  of 
private  societies,  each  one  of  whicFi  devotes  itself,  under  her 
surveillance,  to  some  special   branch   of  relief  work. 

THE   ELISABETA. 

When  money  fails,  and  her  own  purse  is  empty, 
she  will,  as  Mr.  Carnegie  has  learnt  by  experience, 
appeal  to  others;  or  she  will  write  a  review  article 
or  a  poem,  and  pay  the  editor's  cheque  into  the 
charitable  exchequer : — 

Of  all  the  societies  the  Queen  has  founded  the  most  inte- 
resting is  the  Regina  Elisabeta,  which  devotes  itself  specially 
to  administering  out-relief.  It  consists  of  about  a  hundred 
members,  all  ladies,  and  a  large  number  of  assistant  mem- 
bers who  act  under  their  direction.  Each  member  is  respon- 
sible to  the  managing  committee  of  the  society  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  in  some  one  district.  She  is  the  relieving  officer 
of  the  district,  in  fact,  and  is  expected  to  be  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  poor  who  live  there.  If  any  of  them  re- 
quire relief,  it  is  to  her  they  apply  for  it;  and  whatever 
they  receive  passes  through  her  hands.  Excepting  in  ur 
cases,  however,  she  cannot  grant  relief  on  her  own  respon- 
sibility, lest  her  feelings  lead  her  judgment  astray  to  the 
detriment  of  the  society's  funds.  She  must  convince  the 
managing  committee  that  the  relief  is  needed;  and  h, 
this  can  be  done  one  of  her  colleagues  must  visit  her 
■protege  and  confirm  her  report  of  the  case.  For  not  only 
does  she  do  the  work  of  a  relieving  officer,  but  she  stauds 
to  the  committee  in  the  same  relation  as  that  in  which  a 
relieving  officer  stands  to  a  Board  of  Guardians;  she  is 
responsible  to  them  for  every  penny  she  gives  away,  just 
as  they  are  responsible  to  the  whole  society,  and  all  who 
subscribe  to  its  funds,  for  every  penny  all  the  members  give 
away.  Although  the  members  of  the  Elisabeta  are  ladies, 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  society  are  managed  by  a  com- 
mittee of  gentlemen,  who  revise  their  accounts  and  try  to 
make   both   ends  meet  for  them. 

Another  institution  is  the  Munca,  or  work  society, 
founded  to  find  work  for  tin-  unemployed  women. 
It  is  managed  entirely  by  ladies,  who  even  do  the  i 
buying  and  selling.  The  Bucharest  municipality, 
even  to-day,  does  nothing  for  the  poor;  while  the 
Church  does  even  less  than  the)  do,  and  the  State 
does  leSs  than  the  Church.  The  whole  of  the  poor 
relief  administration  of  this  town  for  those  j8^,ooo 
inhabitants  is  in  the  hands  of  private  persons  and 
paid  for  out  of  private  purses.  So  also  with  sick 
relief.  Yet  there  are  no  liner  hospitals  in  Europe 
than  those  in  Bucharest.  "Of  all  the  capitals  in 
Europe,  Bucharest  is  certainly  the  one  in  which 
charity  most  abounds." 


Why  bonnie  bairns  grow  plain  is  a  question  ex- 
plored in  the  Grand  by  Paola  Lombroso.  She 
plains  that  the  eyes  attain  their  full  development  J 
b)  seven,  and  do  not  grow  larger  as  the  face  grows 
larger,  but  the  beauty  of  the  child  is  due  to  the  re- 
flection in  its  face  and  eyes  of  its  intensity  and  joy 
of  life.  The  struggle  for  existence  in  the  adult 
spoils  the  lines  of  beauty. 
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"HOW   1    INVENTED   THE   TELEPHONE:" 

"  Out  of  My  Ignorance  of  Electricity  ' ' ! 

An  interview  in  Great  Thoughts  with  Dr.  Graham 
Bell  derives  from  him  the  story  of  his  great  inven- 
tion. Asked  how  he  came  to  make  this  invention, 
the  Professor  answered  : — 

Immediately  preceding  its  invention  I  was  carrying  out 
two  separate  and  independent  lines  of  investigation;  one 
related  to  the  transmission  of  musical  signals  for  the  pur- 
pox.'  of  multiple  telegraphy;  the  other  experiments  were' 
concerned  with  the  manometric  capsule  of  Koenig  and  the 
phonautograph  of  Leon  Scott,  two  well-known  forms  of 
scientific  apparatus  for  describing  in  visible  form  the  vibra- 
tions of  speech. 

My    idea    was   to    study  the   shapes   of  the   vibrations   pro- 
duced   by    the    different    vowels    and    consonant    sounds,    in 
the    hope   that    deaf   children   might   be   able  to   read   speech 
from  these  vibrations,  as  they  were  unable  to  hear.     While 
suing    these    experiments    I   made    use    of   the   suggestion 
Dr.   Clarence  J.   Blake,   a   distinguished  aurist  of  Boston, 
human  ear,  taken  from  a  dead  subject,  as  a  phonauto- 
ph,  and  obtained  very  beautiful  tracings  of  speech  vibra- 
is  upon  smoked  glass.     And  it  was  the  consideration   of 
human    ear    phonautograph    that    led    me    to   the    idea 
of  the    first    telephone.     I    had    reached    the    conception,    in 
of  what   is    now   known   as   the  undulatory   current  of 
dricity.     I  had  arrived  at  the  idea  that  an  undulatory 
current   could    l)e  produced   by  the   vibrations   of  an    arma- 
ture in   front  of   an   electro-magnet,   if  the  vibrations   could 
he  made  to  correspond  to  the  air  vibrations  during  the  ut- 
terance of  a  sound. 

In  1874,  while  at  his  father's  house  near  Brant- 
lord.  Ontario,  he  devised  a  means  of  causing  vibra- 
tions of  an  iron  armature  by  the  voice  by  attaching 
the  armature  to  the  centre  of  a  stretched  membrane. 
This  theoretical  conception  took  practical  shape 
next  year.  The  invention  was  accepted  in  1876, 
and  put  into  commercial  use  twelve  months  later. 
The  first  successful  experiments  upon  long  distance 
lines  were  made  in  August,  1876.  The  same  year 
the  first  actual  conversation  was  carried  on  over 
telegraph  lines  between  Boston  and  Cambridge  Post, 
Mass.  ;  then  between  Boston  and  Xew  York.  Only 
Lord  Kelv in's  authority  overcame  the  incredulity 
with  which  the  British  public  had  heard  of  the  in- 
vention. Now,  Dr.  Bell  says,  he  has  talked  a  dis- 
tance of  1500  miles,  from  Washington  to  Madison. 
ONLY  IN  ITS  INFANCY. 

He  maintains  that  the  telephone  is  only  in  its 
infancy  at  present.  Though  in  use  for  thirty  years, 
the  invention  itself  stands  exactly  to-day  as  when  he 
first  gave  it  to  the  world.  The  added  inventions  are 
not  concerned  with  the  essential  instrument  itself. 
The  improvement  will  be  in  the  direction  of  simpli- 
fying all  this  mass  of  superadded  material.  He 
thinks  it  very  probable  that  we  may  have  wireless 
telephony  in  the  near  future.  Here  is  a  singular 
paradox : — 

"  People  generally  look  upon  me  as  an  electrician,"  con- 
tinued the  Professor,  with  a  quiet  smile,  "  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  invented  the  telephone  out  of  my  ignorance  of 
electricity.  No  electrician  would  ever  have  dreamed  of  try- 
ing the  experiments  I  tried.  The  very  idea  of  creating  a 
useful  current  of  electricity  by  the  action  of  the  human 
voice  on    a  plate  of  metal   would   have   appeared   ridiculous 


to  a  practical  electrician.  No  man  who  is  merely  an  elec- 
trician could  haw-  invented  the  U-lephone  It  required  an 
expert  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  -niinl  and  the  mechanism 
of  speech;  and  tlii.s  I  had  from  my  boyhood.  My  interest, 
in  fact,  may  be  said  to  have  been  hereditary,  for  my 
father,    Alexander    Melville    Bell.  o .feasor   of 

Mob  in  Edinburgh,  and  a  corrector  of  defective  speech. 
His  lather,  Professor  Alexander  Bell,  of  London,  was  of  the 
same  profession,  which  was  followed  by  three  generations 
of   the   family.     My   tethw  wall   known    la 

Britain    as    the    author   of   Bell.-    'Standard    1 

which   has  passed  through   very   many   edition-,   and 
used  as  a  text-book." 

Dr.  Graham  Bell  confesses  i<>  having  the  honour 
of  having  passed  through  more  litigation  than  any 
other  man  in  the  world,  living  or  dead. 

Uncle  Sam's  Coal   Cellar. 

How  long  will  our  coal  supply  last?  is  a  ques- 
tion raised  by  John  Llewellyn  Cochrane  in  the 
American.  Review  of  Reviews.  The  researches  in- 
stituted by  the  President  have  given  rise  to  the 
estimate  that  the  real  life  of  their  coal-fields  may 
be  about  two  hundred  years.  The  total  tonnage  of 
coal  in  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  is  ap- 
proximately 2,200,000  millions  of  short  tons — a 
short  ton  of  coal  is  2000  lbs. — or,  if  moulded  in  a 
single  block,  it  would  form  a  cube  seven  and  a  half 
miles  high,  long  and  broad.  The  progress  of  con- 
sumption has  been  such  that  since  1816  the  amount 
produced  in  any  one  decade  is  equal  to  the  entire- 
previous  production.  If  this  rate  were  maintained, 
all  the  coal  would  be  gone  in  a  hundred  years.  The 
present  waste  of  the  energy  of  coal  in  the  ordinary 
steam  boiler  is  tremendous.  Only  five  to  seven  per 
cent,  of  the  energy  in  coal  is  transformed  into 
actual  work.  Government  experts  have,  however, 
proved  that  they  get  from  two  to  nearly  two  and  a 
half  times  as  much  power  from  coal  in  a  gas-pro- 
ducer as  from  the  same  coal  under  a  boiler.  The 
gas-producer  is  said  to  be  the  coming  factor  in  the 
power  development  of  the  country. 

The   Costliest   Map   in   the   World. 

M.  Kdouard  Charles  describes  in  the  children's 
page  of  the  Quiver  the  Tsar's  present  to  the  French 
nation,  which  was  a  map  of  France  made  of 
precious  stones,  valued  at  a  quarter  of  a  million 
sterling.  It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  wonder- 
ful maps  in  the  world.  It  is  forty  inches  square. 
It  is  a  blazing  scintillating  expanse  of  gems,  ever) 
one  of  which  come  from  the  mines  of  Russia.  The 
groundwork  is  polished  jasper,  the  eighty-seven  De- 
partments are  so  arranged  that  the  colours  never 
clash,  the  seaboard  is  of  a  whitish  grey  marble. 
The  cities  and  towns  of  France  are  represented  by 
stones  of  a  special  class :  Paris  is  a  ruby,  Lille  a 
diamond,  Havre  emerald,  Bordeaux  aquamarine, 
Nantes  beryl,  Lyons  tourmaline,  Rouen  a  sapphire, 
Cherbourg  an  alexandrite.  The  names  are  in  solid 
gold,  the  rivers  in  polished  platinum.  Some  of  the 
gems  are  so  rare  as  to  be  priceless. 
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THE   RACIAL   PARTITION   OF   AFRICA. 

Sir  H.  H.  Johnston  writes  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review  on  the  disposal  of  Africa.  He  opens  by 
saving  that  Germany  at  present  is  suffering  from 
false  pride.  During  the  sixties  and  seventies  "  the 
incredible  boggles  and  shilly-shallyings  of  British 
Colonial  policy  in  South  Africa  "  had  led  Germany 
to  think  that  she  might  establish  there  a  Colonial 
Empire  on  the  ruins  of  British  supremacy.  When 
the  Anglo-Boer  conflict  came  to  an  end  this  specu- 
lation was  proved  a  failure;  and  only  her  national 
dignity  now  prevents  her  selling  for  a  price  her 
less  claims  in  German  South-West  Africa.  He 
declares  that  the  Germans  have  there  made  the 
great  mistake  of  regarding  the  native  rights  to  the 
soil  as  a  negligible  quantity. 

Tt  is  pleasant  to  hear  that  "  elsewhere  in  Africa, 
as,  for  (example,  Lagos,  there  has  been  an  enormous 
trade  in  rubber  created  without  anything  but  con- 
tentment and  good-will  on  both  sides.  The  negro 
has  prepared  the  rubber  from  his  own  forests,  and 
has  sold  it  at  a  fair  price  to  the  European." 
•'  ( hice  the  negro  has  realised  that  a  fair,  and  even 
a  handsome  price  is  paid  to  him  for  working  with 
his  hands  and  his  head,  he  has  become  industrious 
and  remained  so." 

THE  NEGRO'S  GEEAT  FUTURE. 

Sir  Harry  Johnston  then  proceeds  with  one  of 
those  schemes  for  the  readjustment  of  the  earth's 
surface  which  he  from  time  to  time  sets  forth.     He 

says  : — 

The  negro  may  have  remained  undeveloped  in  mind,  but 
lie  has  for  the  most  part  developed  a  splendid  body,  and  one 
admirably  adapted  to  the  land  in  which  he  lives.    The  negro 
going   to    play   a    great  part   in   the   world's   history   yet, 
we  shall   be  well   advised   in  dealing  fairly  with  him. 
domain  in  Africa  is  marked  on  the  north  by  the  south- 
ern   limits  of  the  Sahara  Desert,  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the 
Atlantic,   and   on   the  south   by  the  southern   limits  of  the 
Zambesi  basin,  and  by  the  coast-lands  of  German  S.W.  and 
Portuguese  s.K.  Africa. 

BORTING  OUT  THE  RACES. 

II'  pronounces  North  Africa  as  emphatically  a 
white  man's  country.  The  Sahara  Desert,  as  it  is 
recovered  for  agriculture,  will  be  the  home  of 
hybrid  races,  brown  and  yellow.  On  the  East  Coast 
Africa  there  will  be  a  considerable  Asiatic  ele- 
ment. There  will  be  white  men's  hill  colonies  be- 
tw<  <  n  the  Zambesi  and  the  White  Nile.  He  goes 
on  : — 

nth  of  the  Zambesi  basin  the  ultimate  future  of  the  land 
or   the  white  man.     But  this  eventuality  must  be  pre- 
l  for  in  the  most  gradual  and  gentle  manner  by  a  rigid 
ect  being  shown  for  the  black  man's  rights  between  the 
Zambesi    and    the    Sahara   Desert. 
Little  by  little  we  must  endeavour  to  plant  the  negro  sur- 
f  South  Africa  in  the  more  tropical  regions  of  the 
ment,  little  by  little  to  direct  the  steps  of  the  descen- 
ts of  the  Kaffirs  and  Basbto  back  to  the  lands  from  which 
t  heir    ancestors    migrated.      This    process   must    be    a   most 
gradual    one,    and    even    when    it   is   more   or   less   complete 
there  will  still  he  room,  no  doubt,  alongside  the  white  man 
in  South  Africa  for  a  black  and  even  an  Indian  section  of 
the  community. 


It  thus  appears  that,  proceeding  from  north  to 
south,  there  would  be  first  a  white  belt,  a  brown 
and  yellow  belt,  a  black  belt,  and  again  a  white 
belt. 


AN   AUDIENCE   WITH   THE   HOLY   LAMA. 

By  Mr.  Sven  Hedin. 

To  the  August  issue  of  Harper  Mr.  Sven  Hedin 
contributes  an  account  of  his  audience  with  the 
Tashi  Lama,  the  head  of  the  Buddhist  Church,  at 
Shigatse,  in  Tibet. 

When  Mr.  Hedin  arrived  at  Shigatse  it  was  the 
day  of  the  festival.  As  he  was  permitted  to  witness 
the  ceremonies,  he  describes  them  at  some  length. 
It  was  an  imposing  spectacle.  Next  day  the  Holy 
Lama  desired  to  see  him,  and  accordingly  he 
dressed  himself  in  as  smart  attire  as  possible  to  be 
received.     Mr.  Hedin  writes  :  — 

We  enter;  near  the  door  I  make  a  deep  bow,  then  a  few 
mere  until  I  come  close  up  to  Tashi  Lama,  who  is  sittintr  on 
a  small  bench  fixed  to  the  wall  in  a  window  recess,  with  a 
small  table  in  front  of  him.  He  is  dressed  as  an  ordinary 
lama,  in  red  garments;  he  nods  to  me  kindly,  and  gives  me 
both  his  hands,  asking  me  to  sit  down  in  an  eaey-ohair 
close  to  him.  Half  of  the  room  is  roofed  in,  the  other  half 
is  like  an  open  yard;  the  room  is  a  striking  contrast  to  that 
of  the  secretary,  being  extraordinarily  simple;  not  a  single 
idol,  no  furniture,  no  mats,  only  the  cold  stone  tl< 

Through  the  window  his  dreamy  eyes  look  out  over  this 
sinful  world  towards  the.  to  us  Invisible,  Nirvana,  where  his 
spirit  in  time  will  find  rest.  He  is  Pantjen  Rimpotje,  or 
Tsong  Kapas's  reincarnation.  The  great  doctor's  soul  has 
settled  in  Tashi  Lama's  transient  body.  When  a  Tasl 
dies,  Tsong  Kapas's  soul  is  transferred  to  Lis  successor— a 
child  being  selected  by  the  Conclave.  The  present  Tubden 
Tjoki  Nima  Gele  Xaindja  is  the  sixth  Tashi  Lama,  and  is  at 
present  the  holiest  person  in  the  whole  lama  world. 

WHAT   TI1K    HOLY    LAMA    TALKED    ABOUT. 
He   asked  about  my   country,   where  it  was  situate 
about  the  population,  then  about   the  countries  of  Europe. 
The  kings  and  emperors  interested  him  greatly.    He  further 

inquired  about  the  Japanese  and  the  war  with  Russia,  about 
the  countries  I  had  travelled  in.  about  India  and  ho 
He  asked  about  the  route  to  Sweden,  as  if  he  intended  to 
pay  a  return  visit.  He  asked  to  be  remembered  very  mu.li 
to  Lord  Sahib  (Minto);  he  should  never  forget  the  latter'e 
hospitality.  "Don't  forget  it,"  he  said;  "promise  me  that 
you  write  to  him  and  say  I  am  often— often  thinking  of  him 
Remember  me  also  to  Lord  Kitchener."  Of  his  lordship  he 
showed  me  a  signed  photograph. 

Then  he  returned  to  the  sovereigns  of  the  world  and  pro- 
duced a  photographic  group  of  them.  Under  each  photo 
was  written  the  name  and  the  country  in  Tibetan.  H« 
asked  about  each  of  them  separately.  He  was  greatly  inte 
rested  in  the  princes  of  Europe;  he  who  is  more  powerfu 
than  all  the  kings  of  the  earth,  he  who  governs  fch 
and  thought  of  all  the  people,  from  Kalmuos  on  the  Volgf 
to  the  Buriats  by  the  Baikal,  from  the  coast  of  the  Arcti 
to  the  scorching  sun  of  India. 

At  last  he  called  for  some  lamas  and  ordered  them  t< 
show  me  all  I  had  come  to  see.  He  then  gave  me  both  hi 
bands  again,  and  shook  mine,  nodding  his  head,  whilst,  hi 
delightful  smile  was  piaying  on  hie  lip*,  and  i 
backwards,  one  of  my  richest  and  dearest  memories  in  al 
my  lif<-  is  Tashi  Lama — this  remarkable  and  noble  person 
ality. 
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WHAT   IS  THE   VALUE   OF   EVIDENCE  ? 

An  Interesting  Inquiry. 

Professor  E.  Claparede,  Director  of  the  Psycho- 
logical Laboratory  at  the  University  of  Geneva,  has 
an  interesting  article  on  the  Value  of  Evidence  in 
the  Strand  Magazine  for  August. 

The  value  of  evidence,  he  says,  is  usually  said  to 
proportionate  to  the  value  of  the  witness.     Wit- 
nesses are  classed  in  two  groups — good  witnesses. 
or  loyal,  impartial,  and  disinterested  persons;  and 
bad  witnesses,  who  comprise   all  the  various  cate- 
gories  of   liars.      The   Professor's   inquiry   is   con- 
cerned  with   the   evidence  given  by  men  of  good 
i.     Everyone  knows  how  much  accounts  of  the 
same  fact  may  differ,  even  when  related  by  serious 
witnesses  with  a  desire  to  keep  to  the  truth.     The 
writer  refers   to  M.  Binet's  experiments   with  chil- 
dren, which  showed  what  a  number  of  mistakes  the 
dren  made  in  answering  simple  questions  about 
pie  objects.     Herr  W.  Stern,  a  German  psycho- 
logist, has  also  taken  up  the  question.     His  method 
to     put     before     persons     for     about     thirty 
nds  ,a  picture  of  some  scene,  and  then  ask  them 
to  describe  it  from  memory.     The  results  show  that 
witnesses  forget  many  details  and  falsify  a  number 
others,   and  Stern  has  formulated  a  law  which 
r    experimenters    have    confirmed — "  Absolutely 
exact  evidence  is  not  the  rule,  but  the  exception." 

The  odd  thing  is  that  the  subjects  of  the  experi- 
ments relate  incorrect  facts  with  extraordinary  pre- 
cision and  assurance.  Mile.  Borst  has  tried  to  find 
out  with  what  degree  of  accuracy  answers  relating 
to  the  pictures  were  made.  The  answer,  she  says, 
may  be  given  with  hesitation,  with  assurance,  or  it 
may  be  certified  under  oath.  Out  of  a  hundred 
replies  given  under  oath,  ninety-two  were  found  to 
be  correct;  out  of  a  hundred  replies  given  with  as- 
surance, eighty-six;  and  out  of  a  hundred  uncertain 
replies,  fifty-six. 

But  evidence  given  by  laboratory  experiments 
naturally  shows  better  results  than  would  be  the 
case  with  ordinary  evidence  tendered  in  a  court  of 
justice.  One  day,  during  a  lesson,  Professor  Clapa- 
Tede  suddenly  distributed  pieces  of  white  paper  to 
the  students  and  asked  them  to  reply  to  a  few 
questions  relating  to  the  University  buildings.  He 
obtained  fifty-four  answers,  and  the  results  were 
exceedingly  bad,  for  not  a  single  person  gave  evi- 
dence that  was  perfectly  correct.  For  instance, 
every  day  the  students  pass  a  large  window,  and 
the  existence  of  it  was  denied  by  forty-four  out  of 
the  fifty-four.  The  reason  why  the  window  gave 
•rise  to  such  false  testimony  may  be  explained  by 
the  slight  interest  it  offered,  but  the  window  is  by 
no  means  a  small  one. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  evidence  given  by  a 
man  who  really  desires  to  tell  the  truth  is  often  very 


-v<  .     The  point  on  which  it  i  iry  to 

insist  the  most  is  that  in  practice  the  danger  ol 
evidence  is  not  due  to  what  is  forgotten,  but  to  what 
is  transformed. 


THE  NEW  ERA   IN   BOWLING. 

THE    <  Inl.TA    I'OOLTA    BaI.I.. 

"Oolta-Poolta,"  Mr.  E.  H.  D.  Sewell  explain*  in 
his  paper  in  Fry's  on  the  South  African  team,  is 
Hindustani  for  '•topsy-turvy,''  and  he  applies  this 
name  of  the  team,  and  its  distinctive  style  of  bowl- 
ing. The  oolta-poolta  ball  is,  he  says,  going  to  be 
in  all  cricket  of  the  future: — 

Though  cricket  owes  the  germ  to  B.  J.  T.  Boeanquet,  the 
highly  polished  finished  article  must  be  laid  to  the  credit 
of  R.  O.  Schwarz,  A.  E.  Vogler,  G.  Aubrey  Faulkner,  and 
Gordon  White,  who  are  now  the  best  bowlers  of  what  is 
really  the  most  destructive  ball  in  cricket. 

Sherwell,  says  Mr.  Sewell,  has  a  soft  job  in  lead- 
ing such  a  team,  in  which  "every  member  wants 
to  do  the  utmost  for  his  side,  and  every-  other  to  do 
better  than  himself."  "Vogler  is  capable  of  win- 
ning a  Test  Match  almost  unaided."  Of  Kotze,  or 
"  Kodgie,"  it  is  related  that  at  Las  Palmas  "  he 
twice  knocked  all  three  stumps  out  of  the  ground 
when  bowling  his  man."  A  good  story  is  told  of 
him  during  the  war  : — 

He  was  acting  as  guide  to  one  of  our  columns,  and  in  a 
small  skirmish  that  took  place  a  Boer  named  Coetze  was 
among  the  killed.  The  news,  of  course,  reached  Cape  Town, 
and  one  of  -Kodgie's"  treasures  to-day  is  the  telecrum 
from  his  wife:  "  Are  you  alive?    Wire  at  once." 

Mr.  Sewell  does  not  expect  from  the  team  much 
batting  up  to  the  standard  of  Test  Match  cricket, 
but  the  bowling — with  the  oolta-poolta  style — will 
be  deadly  !  That,  he  declares,  is  "  the  match-win- 
ning factor  of  the  future." 


A   New   View  of   the  Kaiser. 

In  the  Grand  Magazine  recently,  Mr.  Perceval 
Gibbon,  who  saw  the  Kaiser  at  some  recent 
manoeuvres,  makes  the  following  statement,  which 
I  quote  for  what  it  is  worth : — 

I  was  shocked  when  I  saw  how  greatly  the  Kaiser  had 
changed  in  some  seven  or  eight  years.  Bere  was  a  stout 
man  heavy  in  the  shoulder,  thick  in  flank,  wearing  a  tight 
Jaeger  uniform  that  sapped  all  the  dignity  from  him.  He 
sat  his  big  horse  well,  it  is  true,  but  there  was  a  thick 
squatness,  a  noticeable  plumpness  which  no  painter  of  all 
who  have  painted  him  has  yet  reproduced.  As  he  turned 
full  face,  and  so  remained  for  a  space  of  minutes,  one  saw 
that  the  neck  was  thick  and  the  face  fleshy,  with  a  droop  to 
the  strong  jowl,  and  over  all  a  bloated  ruddiness,  the  very 
ensign  of  dull  blood. 

He  looked  fat  and  slow,  a  man  of  loose  appetites  and  a 
gross  habit.  And  knowing  the  disappointments  one  invites 
in  seeking  in  a  man's  externals  the  index  of  his  powers  and 
capacities  it  was  yet  hard  to  reconcile  this  bleared  man 
with  the  Emperor  who  had  inspired  his  nation,  and  won 
in  a  few  years  a  place  among  the  greatest  personalities  in 
high  politics. 
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SIR   SPENCER   WALPOLE  AND    HIS   FRIENDS. 

Some  Anecdotes  of  C.-B. 

Mr.  Horace  G.  Hutchinson  contributes  to  the 
September  Cornhill  an  appreciation  of  his  friend 
Sir  Spencer  Walpole^  who  died  just  two  months  ago. 

HIS    CHARACTERISTIC    THOROUGHNESS. 

Sir  Spencer  Walpole  had  a  Tory  heritage  of 
double  birthright,  but  in  profession  and  practice  he 
showed  himself  a  convinced  Liberal.  While  he 
was  Inspector  of  Fisheries  he  made  himself  so  com- 
plete a  master  of  the  fishery  question  that  he  wrote 
a  book  on  the  subject  which  was  of  recognised 
value.  When  he  was  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
of  Man,  he  contributed  a  preface  to  the  first 
of  a  series  of  Manx  Notebooks,  edited  by  Mr.  A.  \V. 
Moore,  in  which  he  aptly  observed:  "Fifty  thou- 
sand people  still  retaining  their  old  laws  and  their 
old  customs,  in  the  centre  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
is  a  spectacle  as  unique  as  it  is  noble.'''  As  Secre- 
tar\  to  the  Post  Office  he  put  through  various  new 
regulations  for  the  convenience  of  the  public. 
A  JOKE  AT  C.-B.'S  EXPENSE. 

As  a  writer  of  history  Sir  Spencer  is  described 
rather  as  a  recorder  than  as  a  shaper  of  political 
events.  Most  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  both  per- 
suasions were  his  personal  friends.  One  Sunday 
afternoon  there  was  gathered  together  at  his  house 
in  Sussex  such  an  assemblage  of  the  heads  of  the 
Radical  Party  as  would  have  made  a  good  Conser- 
vative shudder.  Mr.  John  Morley  and  others  were 
staying  with  Sir  Spencer;  while  others,  including  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  were  brought  over  by 
Mr.  Bryce.  At  the  time  C.-B.  was  having  a  hard 
time  of  it  trying  to  gather  the  divergent  interests 
of  the  Liberal  Party  into  some  net  which  should 
embrace  them  all.  As  Mr.  Bryce's  party  were  going 
away,  some  elected  to  walk,  while  others  remained 
behind  to  follow  shortly  after  in  a  carriage.  "We 
will  pick  up  the  disjecta  membra  as  we  go  along," 
said  Sir  Henry,  who  was  one  of  those  in  the  car- 
riage. "  Ah."  replied  one  of  the  guests,  '-you  have 
had  a  lot  of  practice  in  that  lately,"  and  Sir  Henry 

tOOk   the    joke  extremely  well. 

C.-B.  AND  MR.  GLADSTONE. 

Another  joke  which  Sir  Henry  had  the  hardihood 
to  perpetrate  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Gladstone  is  also 
told.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  a  political  party  at 
Lord  Rosebery's  house,  ''The  Durdans,"  near 
Epsom.      Mr.  Hutchinson  writes  : — - 

Sir  Henry  t'ampheil-Bannerman  was  the  last  of  the  guests 
to  arrive.  It  was  soon  after  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Pearson'!  hook  about  the  "Yellow  Peril."  with  which  Mr. 
Gladstone,  like  many  others,  had  heen  greatly  struck. 
When  the  present  Prime  Minister  came  in.  Mr.  Gladstone 
•aid  to  him,  "That  is  a  wonderful  book,  this  of  Mr.  Pear- 
sou's;  have  you  read  it?"  "What  hook  is  that.  Mr.  (Mad- 
stone?'"  Sir  Henry  asked  Innocently,  knowing  perfectly 
well,  it  is  to  he  presumed,  what  hook  was  referred  to — 
irson's  Weekly."  P.ut  this  was  a  species  of  Yellow- 
Peril  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  not  encountered. 


AFRICA    FIFTY  YEARS  HENCE. 
"  Better   fifty   years   of   Europe    than    a    cycle  of 
Cathay."   needs   to  be  modernised   into  "  Better   a 
decade  of  Africa  than  fift)    years  of  Europe.' 
says  Mr.   Samuel  P.  Verner  in  a  startling  and  very 
entertaining  paper  in   the    World's   Work. 

RAPID   PROGRESS   OF   CENTRAL   AKKRA. 

Progress  in  Central  Africa,  after  discovery,  has 
been  at  least  ten  times  as  rapid  as  in  America  or 
Australia.  Not  till  more  than  fifty  years  after  Lake 
Superior  was  discovered  by  the  white  man  were  its 
shores  settled  at  all.  Now  Victoria  Nyanza  gets  the 
London  Times  in  less  than  a  month.  Burke  lung 
ago  pointed  out  that  the  influence  of  the  black  man 
in  America  developed  a  certain  "  dominating  trait 
in  the  early  Virginians.  Pie  Avas  right,  thinks  the 
writer,  and  points  to  the  Boer  determination.  More- 
over, this  black  "  dominatingness  "— to  coin  an 
ugly  word — will  play  a  great  part  in  the  futun 
all   Africa:  — 

In  fact,  the  white  man  and  the  black  man.  in  proper 
relation,  constitute  the  most  efficient  industrial  machine  for 
tropical  development  that  has  yet  taken  part  in  the  <i\ilis- 
ing  of   the   world. 

BOUNDLESS  WEALTH. 
Mosl  important  of  the  influences  in  Africa's 
favour  is  her  boundless  wealth,  as  yet  most  imper- 
fectly realised.  Lest  the  reader  be  bewildered,  I  do 
not  quote  all  of  the  eleven  heads  under  which  Mr. 
Verner  groups  this  wealth — gold-bearing  reefs, 
diamonds  and  precious  stones,  coal,  copper,  iron 
ore,  water-power,  and  others,  including  climatic 
conditions  so  varied  that  somewhere  an  environment 
can  he  found  suitable  to  every  race. 

Eoremost  in  Africa's  disfavour  must  be  put  her 
reputation   for   unhealthfulness  :  — 

This  has  kept  away  the  mass  of  settlers,  and  still 
operates  on  the  minds  of  the  white  race.  Out  of  its 
11.000.000  square  miles.  Africa  probably  has  1,000,000  which 
may  he  considered  unfavourable  to  the  Caucasian  for  per- 
manent residence.  Four  million  square  mill  rren, 
<>r  otherwise  incapable  of  present  development.,  though  what 
irrigation  or  drainage  may  yet  do  is  an  Interesting  <i 
tion.  Of  the  remaining  6,000,000  square  miles,  the  larger 
part  will  he  for  some  time  under  the  ban  caused  by  the 
unhealthfulness   of   other    smaller    parts. 

WONDERFUL   VISIONS   OF   THE    FUTURE. 

Leaving  out  what  is  said  as  to  railway  develop: 
ment,  for  this  Review  has  recently  dealt  with  that 
subject,  I  pass  to  the  writer's  wonderful  conception* 
of  the  changes  which  will  be  wrought  in  Africa 
during  the  next  fifty  years.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
think  he  is  allowing  too  short  a  time.  It  troubles 
him  much  that  Africa's  future  great  cities  are  being 
laid  out  on  niggardly  instead  of  generous  lines, 
which  would  allow  of  expansion  without  perpetual 
reconstruction  :  — 
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Cape  Town,  he  says,  should  then  have  a  population  of 
over  one  million  whites,  and  half  as  many  hlacks.  Kini- 
herley  will  he  as  large  as  Birmingham;  Johannesburg  as 
large  as  Sheffield;  Bulawayo  as  large  as  Leeds.  At  Victoria 
Falls  there  will  he  another  Manchester.  At  Khartum  there 
will  be  a  great  university,  in  which  English  will  be  the 
language;  at  Stanleyville  probably  another,  where  French 
will  prevail.  Cape  Town  will  have  scientific  institutions 
which  will  do  for  the  southern  hemisphere  more  than  has 
been  done  in  London  up  to  the  present  time  for  the 
northern.  Victoria  Falls  will  light  Bulawayo  and  the  upper 
Zambesi  Valley,  and  will  be  driving  tramways,  looms,  and 
other  industrial    plants  in   all  that   region. 

The  Delta  and  upper  country  of  the  Niger  will  be  raising 
3,000,000  bale*  of  cotton  per  year.  The  production  of  rub- 
ber from  the  African  continent  will  have  reached  an  an- 
nual  total   of  £20,000,000. 

Fifty  years  hence  there  will  be  150,000  miles  of  telegraph 
and  telephone  wires;  30,000  miles  of  automobile  roads; 
40,000  miles  of  railways.  There  will  be  over  1000  steamboats 
on  the  African  rivers. 

With  these  and  many  more  figures  does  the  writer 
dazzle  us. 

AN  AFRICAN  MONROE  DOCTRINE. 

The  fabric  of  this  vision  is  woven  around  the  idea 
that  after  a  determined  conflict  between  colonists 
and  Home  Government,  Asiatics  will  be  permanently 
excluded  from  Africa,  and  an  African  Monroe  doc- 
trine established  to  the '  effect  that  Africa  is  a 
political  annexe  to  Europe,  Black  and  white  will 
be  locally  segregated,  and  each  represented  in  the 
Government  on  basis  of  wealth,  population,  and 
education.  I  notice,  also,  that  in  fifty  years  the 
writer  says  there  will  be  20,000,000  natives  able  to 
read  and  write. 


HOW   TO  SMASH   THE  CABLE   RING. 

By  J.  Henniker  Heaton,  M.P. 

In  the  Arena  for  July  Mr.  J.  Henniker  Heaton 
recounts  how,  sitting  by  his  study  fire,  he  was  visited 
by  a  distinguished  ghost,  wearing  "  an  antique  coat 
of  sober  cut  and  hue,  square-toed  shoes,  breeches 
and  grey  stockings,  and  a  low  three-cornered  hat  " 
— Benjamin  Franklin,  whose  famous  kite  experiment 
with  the  thunder-cloud  in  1752  it  was  that  revealed 
the  subjection  of  electricity  to  man.  Told  of  the 
wire  cable  and  its  powers,  Benjamin  Franklin's 
imagination  runs  away  with  him,  and  he  pictures  not 
the  universal  benefits  that  do  result,  but  those  that 
ought  to  result  from  the  perfecting  of  his  discovery. 
A  poor  English  mother,  he  is  told,  still  has  to  pay 
one  shilling  a  word  to  telegraph  to  her  son  in 
America.  "Impossible;  the  cable  wire  is  made  of 
pure  gold?"  '  Xo,  copper."  "The  supply  of  elec- 
tricity is  perhaps  limited."  "It  is  inexhaustible — 
marvellously  cheap  to  produce."  "But  the  Ameri- 
cans would  never  submit  to  such  an  exaction?*' 
"  Yes,  but  they  do."  '  Then  they  must  have  greatly 
changed  since  my  time,"  he  exclaims. 

THE  SLAVE  AND  CHATTEL  OF  MONOPOLISTS. 

Electricity,  his  host  explains  to  Franklin,  is  the 
slave  and  chattel  of  monopolists;  it  is  no  "newly- 


descended  Mercury,  clad  in  a  cascade  of  fire,  with 
free  arm  darting  beneficent  lightnings  that  shrivel  up 
time,  distance,  darkness,  fatigue,'1  but  rather  a 
blinded  prisoner,  Iik<-  Samson,  a  massive  chain  of 

gold  binding  his  wings,  and  condemned  to  grind  for 
the  benefit  of  selfish  masters: — 

"  Will   no  spell   release  him?"   asks   Franklin. 

"  Yes,  one— the  shout  of  an  Indignant  people.  It  was 
easier  to  call  him  from  the  clouds  than  it  is  to  oaat  flown 
those   walls   of   glass." 

■  Alii   HANGING    TOGETHBH." 

Benjamin  is  reminded  how,  when  he  and  four 
others  signed  the  Declaration  of  IndejKmdence, 
Hancock  remarked,  "We  must  be  unanimous;  we 
must  all  hang  together."  "  Yes,  if  we  would  not 
hang  separately,"  was  Franklin's  reply.  And  this 
is  the  policy  of  the  cable  companies.  In  1885  one 
cable  company  lowered  their  rate  to  sixpence  a 
word,  gaining  immediately  more  than  50  jx-r  cent.; 
but  the  tremendous  pressure  of  their  rivals  forced 
them  soon  to  charge  a  shilling  again.  While  only 
25,000,000  words  a  year  are  actually  sent,  the  as- 
tonished and  indignant  Franklin  is  informed,  about 
300,000,000  could  be  sent;  and  while  there  are  ac- 
tually thirteen  cables,  the  cable  ring  keeps  eleven  of 
these  unused.  "  Electrical  communication,  in  short, 
exists  not  for  the  millions,  but  for  the  millionaires." 
And  the  British  Cable  Trust  is  far  more  iniquitous 
still. 

STATE-OWNED  CABLES. 

What  could  be  expected  from  the  exemplary 
Franklin  but  a  proposal  that  cables  should  be  no 
more  Ring-owned  but  State-owned?  The  British 
Belgian,  and  French  Governments,  he  is  told,  thanks 
to  Lord  Salisbury,  own  the  cables  connecting  Eng- 
land with  the  Continent,  and  have  profited  exceed- 
ingly thereby.  Hope  also  lies  with  Marconi,  who 
himself  hopes  for  Anglo-American  messages  at  a 
penny  a  word — by  wireless  telegraphy  of  course. 
Then  the  Pacific  Cable  Company,  established  by  the 
Governments  of  Great  Britain,  Canada,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand,  have  greatly  beaten  down  prices 
— from  5s.  2d.  to  3s.  a  word  from  England  to  New 
Zealand  alone.  And  naturally  an  intelligent  cable 
king,  such  as  Anderson,  dreads  State  purchase  of 
the  cables,  since  he  knows  well  that  it  would  mean 
a  drop  of  50  i>er  cent,  in  cable  charges.  In  spite 
of  all  the  beating  down  that  has  been  done  sine. 
1885.  cabling  to  Argentina  still  costs  as.  3d.  a  word  : 
to  Brazil,  6s.  ;  to  Benguela,  ios.  ;  to  China,  3s.  iod.  ; 
to  Japan,  4s.  iod. ;  to  the  West  Indies  from  3s.  to 
5s.  On  hearing  these  facts.  Mr.  Heaton  dreamed 
that— 

the  antique  figure  with  the  flowing  locks  of  silvery  grey 
strode  to  the  fireplace,  took  a  ponderous  poker,  and  with 
one  hlow  smashed  a  log  that  was  hurning  red".  "Act  law- 
fully,   justly,    deliherately,"    said    he;    "hut    smash    it!" 
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ALL  ABOUT  SLEEP. 

Writing  in  the  American  Magazine  for  September 
on  "  Sleep  and  its  Counterfeits,"'  Mr.  Woods  Hut- 
chinson remarks  that  after  thirty  centuries  of  study 
and  thirty  thousand  of  experience,  we  still  know- 
nothing  about  sleep.  Shakespeare  put  it  in  a  nut- 
shell when  he  spoke  of  "  sleep  that  knits  up  the 
ravelled  sleeve  of  care  " ;  for  it  is  quite  clear  that 
sleep  is  not  a  negative,  but  a  positive  process,  "  not 
a  mere  cessation  of  activity,  but  a  substitution  of 
constructive  bodily  activity  for  destructive."  Tn  the 
day  we  destroy  more  than  we  build  up;  at  night 
this  is  (or  should  be)  reversed. 

WHY  THE  OLD  AND  THE   YOUNG   SLEEP  MUCH. 

Babies  sleep  so  much  simply  because  of  this  con- 
structive character  of  sleep;  they  are  being  con- 
structed.    But:  — 

The  well-known  light  sleeping  and  early  awaking,  charac- 
teristic of  old  age,  is  due  to  a  loss  of  the  reconstructive 
power.  It  is  not  that  aji  old  man  does  not  need  so  much 
sleep  as  the  child  or  adult,  but  that  he  can't  get  it — has 
lost  to  a  degree  the  capacity  and  the  reconstructive  pro- 
cesses involved  in  it.  The  dosings  and  drowsings  of  old 
people  during  the  day  are  mild  torpors  from  exhaustion, 
not  true  sleep. 

Even  those  who  should  know  better  still  some- 
times confuse  the  drowsiness  and  coma  of  fever, 
and  other  morbid  conditions,  with  true  sleep.  A 
fever  patient,  of  course,  may  sleep,  apparently,  for 
two-thirds  of  his  time  during  two  weeks,  and  wake 
up  in  an  altogether  wretched  state.  Such  drowsy, 
comatose  states  are  often  absolutely  opposed  to  true 
sleep. 

"SLEEP  AS  MUCH  AS  YOU  CAN.'' 

In  reply  to  the  rather  impossible  question,  "  How 
much  should  I  sleep  a  day?"  the  writer  says  instinct 
is  the  safest  guide:  — 

"  Go  to  sleep  when  you're  tired,  get  up  when  you  wake 
feeling  rested,"  contains  the  philosophy  of  the  whole 
problem. 

Individuals  differ  as  much  in  the  rapidity  of  their 
recuperation  during  sleep  as  in  their  rapidity  of 
thought  or  motion.  This  explains  why  certain  ex- 
ceptional persons,  such  as  Frederick  the  Great,  Na- 
poleon, Wellington,  John  Wesley  and  Edison  have 
been  able  to  manage  with  four  hours'  sleep  only  a 
night,  and  wake  completely  refreshed.  A  nervous 
and  anaemic  individual  might  require  even  ten  or 
twelve  hours.  Mr.  Woods  Hutchinson  accepts  as 
the  "  rough  working  average  "  of  what  is  generally 
required  neither  the  man's,  the  woman's,  nor  the 
fool's  traditional  allowance,  but  an  hour  more  than 
is  even  allotted  to  the  fool.  Women  require  from 
half  an  hour  to  an  hour  more  sleep  daily  than 
men.  The  average  individual  usually  "  plunks 
himself  into  the  '  fool '  class  (nine  hours),  much  to 
his  benefit."  Most  men  in  active  work  take  more 
than  seven  hours,  or  suffer  for  it.  The  average 
labouring  man  goes  to  bed  between  8.30  and  9.30, 
and   sleeps    until    6    a.m.    (that    is,    in    the    States). 


The  average  business  or  professional  man  goes  to 
bed  about  10  and  gets  up  about  7. 

THE   SUPERSTITION   OF  OVEB-SLEBP. 
It  is  impossible  to  sleep  too  much:  — 

How   the  superstition   ever   grew    up   that   there  is  such   a 
thing    as    weakening    yourself     by     oversleeping     I     cannot 
imagine.      Whatever   may    have    been    the   source  of    tin 
lusion,    it   is    utterly    without    basis    in    physiology.     No 
ever  t-rot   too  much  healthy,  natural  Bleep,  or  injured  him- 
self physically   by   staying  in  bed  until  he  felt  rested. 

Of  course,  as  we  are  reminded,  sleep  in  stuffy 
rooms  may  never  produce  the  sense  of  being  rested. 
Moreover,  "  most  men  and  all  women  would  be 
better  for  a  nap  of  from  twenty  minutes  to  an  hour 
after  the  midday  meal."  A  baby  or  young  child 
should  have  all  the  sleep  it  can  be  induced  to  take. 
"  and  sleeplessness  is  even  more  emphatically  a  sign 
of  disease  in  children  than  in  adults  "  :  — 

To  make  children  or  rapidly-growing  young  adults  get  up 
before  they  have  had  their  sleep  out,  and  feel  thoroughly 
rested,  is  not  merely  irrational  but  cruel,  and  when  it  is 
done  as  a  routine  practice  at  boarding  schools,  or  other 
institutions,  by  those  who  pretend  to  be  fitted  to  have  the 
care  of  children,  it  is  little  short  of  criminal. 

NO   "BEAUTY   SLEEP." 

The  writer  knocks  the  old  "  beauty  sleep  "  fallacy 
determinedly  on  the  head.  There  is  no  foundation 
for  it,  and  still  less  for  the  notion  about  one  hour 
before  midnight  being  worth  two  afterwards.  This 
latter  idea  has  grown  up  "  with  the  early-rising 
fetich,"  which  also  receives  several  severe  knocks. 
There  is  nothing  to  prove  that  the  last  two  hours' 
sleep  does  not  give  fully  as  much  rest  as  the  first 
two.  Nor  is  there  any  necessary  physiological  con- 
nection between  sleep  and  darkness.  The  reason 
why  working  by  night  and  sleeping  by  day  is  often 
injurious  is  because  of  the  lack  of  sunlight. 

EARLY  RISING   NOT  ADVANTAGEOUS. 

The  writer  would  have  had  much  sympathy  with 
the  schoolboy  who  made  his  famous  retort  to  the 
paternal  admonition  on  the  subject  of  the  early 
bird  catching  the  worm.  There  is  no  advantage, 
he  asserts,  in  early  rising  in  itself.  It  is  a  survival 
from  more  primitive  times  when  our  agricultural 
ancestors  had  to  work  in  daylight  only,  and  when 
candles  were  dear.  Civilisation  and  late  hours 
always  go  hand  in  hand:  — 

Nor  is  there  any  adequate  support  for  the  impression  that 
the  early  iiinrniiii;  hours  are  in  any  way  more  wholesome 
or  healthy  than  later  periods  of  the  day.  Except  in  sum- 
mer time  they  are  apt  to  be  damp,  foggy,  chilly  and  among 
the  least  desirable  hours  of  daylight.  It  is  unite  true  that 
during  the  summer  there  is  a  sense  of  exhilaration  about 
being  abroad  in  these  early  morning  hours,  but  this 
evaporatM  with  the  dew.  and  is  apt  to  be  succeeded  by  a 
corresponding  depression  and  loss  of  working  power  later 
in   the   day. 

A  man  who  gets  up  at  6.30  instead  of  7.30  often 
has  to  go  to  bed  an  hour  and  a  half  before  the 
7.30  man.  As  for  hard  beds,  flat  pillows,  and  cold 
bedrooms;  they  are  merely  "another  instance  of  the 
deification  of  the  disagreeable."     The  feather  bed, 
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the  eider-down  'quilt  and  the  four-poster  have  gone 
to  the  attic  or  ash-heap — their  proper  phut,  to 
make  way  for  the  modern  and  usuaUj    thoroughly 

wholesome  bed. 


THE   STRANGE   STORY    OF  A   HAUNTED 
HOUSE. 

In  the  Occult  Revieiv,  under  the  title  of  "  Some 
Facts  and  Philosophy  of  Occultism,"  Mr.  Inkster 
Gilbertson  recounts  the  extraordinary  experiences  of 
:i  West  End  London  doctor  in  an  evidently  haunted 
house.  The  story,  which  is  not  at  all  unlike  others  I 
have  read,  is  inserted  chiefly  because  of  its  being 
authenticated  beyond  dispute,  and  as  a  plea  for 
serious  study  of  the  occult  causes  behind  its  details. 
The  doctor's  name  is  not  given,  though  the  editor 
knows  it;  but  he  is,  we  are  told,  a  canny  Scot, 
"unimaginative,  quiet,  undemonstrative,"  unlikely  to 
be  carried  away  by  mere  sensation.  Moreover, 
except  for  these  experiences,  he  has  had  nothing  to 
do  with  occult  matters,  nor  ever  dabbled  in  so-called 
Spiritualism.  Even  now,  though  convinced  there 
were  unseen  intelligences  at  work,  his  interest  is 
purely  scientific. 

CALLED  IN  TO  ADVISE. 

The  doctor's  next-door  neighbours,  the  Thomp- 
sons, let  us  call  them,  being  troubled  with  loud 
knockings  and  other  noises  all  over  their  house,  es- 
pecially upstairs,  sent  for  the  doctor,  doubtless  to 
see  whether  he  could  hear  the  noises  and  to  know 
what  he  thought.  Articles  of  furniture  were  moved, 
without  any  apparent  cause,  and  things  generally 
were  very  unpleasant.  One  servant  had  been  dis- 
missed for  saving  repeatedly  that  someone  appeared 
in  her  room  at  night;  others,  however,  said  the 
same  thing,  and  some  speedily  left  in  terror.  Some- 
times they  declared  they  saw  an  animal  like  a  big 
black  dog  or  a  lion  "  with  fire  issuing  from  its  lips." 
At  other  times  it  was  an  old  man,  who  would  lift 
them  up  to  the  ceiling  or  drag  them  out  of  bed.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  one  of  the  maids  was 
dragged  out,  with  the  mattress  on  which  she  was 
lying,  taken  down  two  flights  of  steps,  and  left  out- 
side the  door  of  her  mistress's  room.  No  wonder 
the  maids  left. 

THE  POLICE  SENT  FOR. 

Finally,  in  July,  1893,  the  family  began  also  to 
experience  strange  and  unpleasant  things,  such  as 
knocking,  scratching  or  thumping  at  the  bedroom 
doors,  moaning  and  weeping,  and  even  once  a  voice 
saying,  "Pray  for  me,  pray  for  me!"  When  the 
doctor  was  called  in,  and  had  certified  to  Mr. 
Thompson  being  in  an  absolutely  sound  state  of 
mind,  he  suggested  the  police.  A  detective  who  ar- 
rived from  Scotland  Yard  scoffed,  and  declared  he 
would  put  everything  right  in  three  hours.  In  less 
than  half-an-hour,  however,  a  pale,  distraught  per- 
son came  downstairs,  saying  angrily  it  was  'no  use 
his  wasting  time  there."    It  was  all  humbug.     Asked 


what  he  had  done,  In-  replied  that,  having  sean 
thoroughly,  he  waited  in  the  attic-room  when- 
noise  had  been,  and  then  settled  down  for  the  night: 

*  "  Then,"  continued  the  officer,  "  I  took  my  slippers  from 
my  pocket  and  laid  them  on  the  floor  beside  me.  I  had 
begun  to  take  off  my  boots,  when  one  of  the  slippers  rose 
up  and  gave  me  a  stinging  whack  on  the  side  of  the  head. 
Then  I  thought  it  was  time  to  clear  out.  I  can  tackle  any- 
thing I  can  see;  but  this  is  beyond  me." 
ANIMATED  FUKNITUr 
Another  evening,  when  the  doctor,  Mr.  Thompson 
and  his  son  visited  the  attic-room,  with  lights  and 
revolver,  all  was  at  first  quiet : — - 

Then  suddenly  the  party  were  surprised  to  see  a  round, 
broad  shallow  hath  rise  up  and  go  flapping  and  wriggling 
about  like  a  living  creature.  Then  getting  up  on  edge  it 
revolved  like  a  wheel,  turned  several  somersaults,  and  after 
careering  about  in  a.  most  mysterious  manner  it  laid  itself 
quietly  up  against  the  parapet,  where  it  remained  in  a 
state  of  quietude,  as  if  well  satisfied  with  its  performance/. 

Then  a  code  of  signals  was  arranged,  the  party 
sitting  round  a  small  table;  and  the  invisible  dis- 
turbers soon  responded.  One  claimed  to  be  Mr. 
Thompson's  sister,  still  alive,  and  pretty  well  proved 
her  case  in  some  ways;  another  to  be  his  brother, 
drowned  at  sea,  a  statement  also  fairly  supported  ; 
and  a  third  to  be  the  doctor's  brother,  Donald,  who 
did  not,  however,  quite  convince  the  doctor.  Bro- 
ther TonTonce  spoke  of  "  appearing  in  the  form  of  a 
lion,"  and  the  doctor's  wife  herself  saw  a  little  black 
dog  the  dog  which  the  servants  must  have  seen. 

THE  JIGGING  SIDEBOARD. 

One  advantage  of  organising  the  seances  was  that 
the  unseen  entities  became  rather  more  orderly  and 
amenable  to  control ;  the  doctor,  in  particular, 
managed  them  well.  However,  even  he  could  not 
prevent  their  mischievousness,  as,  for  instance, 
when  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  persuaded  to 
move  the  sideboard  about,  but  proceeded  to  dance 
and  jig  it  about  till  those  present  feared  the  ceiling 
of  the  room  underneath  would  give  way.  It  was 
only  when  the  doctor  threatened  to  break  up  the 
circle  that  the  sideboard  began  to  behave  more 
soberly  : — 

When  at  last  there  was  a  pause,  the  sound  of  heavy 
laboured  breathing  waa  heard  from  the  inside  of  the  side- 
board, as  if  coming  from  someone  very  exhausted  after 
laborious  exertion. 

"Are  you   tired?"   queried   the  doctor. 

Three  knocks  came  at  once. 

Then  it  said  that  it  was  having  a  game  of  ball,  the 
sound  being  exactly  like  someone  playing  with  an 
indiarubber  ball.  Finally  these  individuals,  or  this 
individual,  got  the  sideboard  out  of  the  room,. where 
it  danced  on  the  landing,  wriggled  out  the  drawer, 
and  in  fact  eventually  had  such  May  games  that  it 
had  to  be  kept  constantly  empty.  One  day,  how- 
ever, the  doctor  got  the  invisibles  to  move  the  side- 
board down  the  staircase,  but  could  not  persuade 
them  to  move  it  back.  It  entirely  blocked  the  way, 
and  tug  and  strain  as  he  might,  he  could  not  m 
it.  It  was  late,  and  the  doctor  wanted  to  get  home, 
but  could  not  because  of  the  sideboard  : — 
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As  a  last  resource,  he  pleaded  with  the  unseen  friends  at 
least  to  move  the  sideboard  down  to  the  bottom  landing  m 
order  that  he  might  pass.  This  they  did,  setting  it  up  on 
end  on  the  landing  below,  and  there  it  remained  till  the 
morning.  Then  it  was  found  that  the  young  people  could 
put  it  back  to  its  place  without  any  great  effort. 


CHAOS   IN   RUSSIAN  SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  Victor  E.  Marsden  gives  a  deplorable  account 
m  the  Practical  Teacher  of  the  state  of  chaos  that 
exists  in  Russian  schools  to-day.  For  at  least  two 
years  past,  he  says,  no  work  has  been  done  in  the 
schools  ot"  Russia,  except,  perhaps,  the  rural  com- 
mon schools.  From  the  Universities  and  other 
higher  schools  of  equivalent  rank,  down  to  the 
ndary  schools  of  all  characters,  teaching  has 
been  impossible  and  learning  entirely  lost  sight  of. 
Instead  of  pursuing  the  regular  course  of  University 
studies,  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  Students 
have  been  engaged  in  idling  their  brains  with  the 
theories  of  government  All  the  political  "demon- 
strations," "  manifestations/'  etc.,  of  the  past  few 
years — except  those  of  the  Black  Gang— have  been 
engineered  by  students.  They  have  wrested  from 
the  Government  a  nominal  autonomy  for  the  LTniver 
sities.  But  instead  of  utilising  the  new  privilege  to 
the  full,  they  have  been  absorbed  in  political  agita- 
tion, and  there  will  be  a  deficiency  of  men  qualified 
to  fill  Universitj  chairs  for  years,  to  come. 

SCHOOLBOY  BEHAVIOUR  A  LA  MODE. 

The  secondary  schools  are  in  no  better  case. 
Little  fellows  of  eight  decline  to  rise  in  the  morning, 
declaring,  ''  We  san't  get  up;  we's  on  strike"  in  the 
lisp  of  childhood:  — 

Playing     truant.     "  strikes,"     mutinous     outbreaks     with 
Bbing   of   windows   and    furniture,   occasional    attacks  on 
hated    masters   with    knife  or   revolver,   more  or   less   alarm- 
ing "  bomb  "  explosions  on   the  premises,  and  so  forth,  are 
the  ordinary  everyday  events  of  secondary  schools  through- 
out   Russia.     "Demonstration*"  in   the  streets,   processions 
which    would   only    be   ridiculous   if   the   nolice   would   leave 
them   alone,  but  are  turned   into   political   events   when  Cos- 
>,    mounted    police,    gendarmes,    with    whips,    sabres,    re- 
volvers*,   are  ordered    to    disperse   these   "dangerous   revolu- 
tionaries"    these,  as  may  be  Imagined,  occupy  the  minds  of 
aye.  and  of  girls  too— tor  weeks  before  t hey  take  place, 
and    tor   months  afterwards,   to   the   utter  exclusion   of   mere 
work. 

schoolboy    [DEALS  AM)  ACCOMPLISHMENTS, 

The  Russian  schoolboy,  as  Mr.  Marsden  describes 
him,  is  not  a  very  pleasing  spectacle.     He  says:— 

The  fifteen-year-old  schoolboy  nowadays  in  Russia  reads 
his  newspaper,  plays  at  politics  in  the  Duma,  assumes  the 
name  of  his  favourite  speaker,  adorns  bis  classrooms  with 
portrait*  of  members  <d  the  Duma  who  are  anathema  to 
authority,  and,  for  the  most  part,  are  now  in  iraol.  If  a 
too  zealous  master,  Ignoring  the  general  situation,  pre- 
sumes to  inflict  a  well-deserved  punishment  on  these  bud- 
ding senators,  it  is  ten  to  one  he  has  to  listen  to  a 
harangue  upon  the  inalienable  right!  Of  man"  there  are 
no  "boys."  of  course,  nowadays'},  with  apt  and  sometimes 
really  clever  appropriations  from  such  authors  as  Marx. 
Bebel,  Lassalle.  Nordau,  Nietzsche,  and  others  of  native 
growth  from  seed  sown  by  names  like  these.  Kven  religion 
has  gone  by  the  board;  and  that  is  perhaps  the  worst  sign 
of  all.     Fifteen-year-old    boys   reading    Kenan    in    (lass    when 


they  should  be  mastering  the  lives  of  Russian  saints  is  a 
common  and  a  very  unpromising  feature  of  the  secondary 
school  to-day.  Pornography  in  the  shape  of  cheap  but  well- 
executed  weekly  papers,  containing  the  cream  of  the  sub- 
ject from  other  lands,  with  copious  and  unmistakably  at- 
tractive illustrations,  serves  to  distract  some  minds  from 
politics.  sj 

The  only  hope  of  saving  the  students,  Mr. 
Marsden  adds,  is  by  giving  effect  to  the  Tsar's 
promises  of  reform  and  so  pacifying  their  parents. 


QUEEN  WILHELMINA"' OF   HOLLAND. 

Writing  in  the  Quiver,  on  the  Queen  of  Holland, 
Man  Spencer  Warren  describes  the  chief  incidents 
in  her  life — her  coronation  and  marriage — and  then 
proceeds   to    less   well-know  n   details.      Queen    Wil- 


Quecn  Wilhelmina  of  Holland. 

helmina,  she  says,  is  realh  immensely  rich,  her  in 
come  from  the  Exchequer  Crown  Lands  and  Dutch 
East  Indies  amounting  to  nearly  ^1,000,000  a  year. 
Prince  Henry  has  also  considerable  means  and  a 
handsome  private  annual  income  settled  upon  him 
bj  the  Queen  .it  the  time  of  his  marriage.  The 
Queen's  state  coach  is  one  of  the  handsomest  in 
Europe,  and  in  her  palaces  a  somewhat  severe  eti- 
quette reigns,  the  officials  of  the  Household  and 
State  having  practical}  no  share  in  the  royal  life. 
being  only  from  time  to  time  invited  to  formal  ban- 
quetS,  halls;  garden  patties,  and  other  special  func- 
tions. 
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SPLENDID  ISOLATION. 

Queen  Wilhelmina.  in  fact,  was  brought  up  in 
"almost  splendid  isolation."  Then:  was  no  one  6f 
equal  rank  for  her  to  be  on  anything  like  familiar 
terms  with,  riot  even  the  children  of  the  Dutch 
nobility  or  her  cousins  of  Albany  being  able  to  asso- 
ciate with  her  otherwise  than  as  subjects.  After 
her  accession  this  isolation  became,  if  anything, 
more  pronounced  : — ■ 

At  State  banquets  she  generally  dined  with  grey  beads 
and  at  State  balls  danced  with  aged  diplomatists.  So  that 
when  Her  Majesty  was  betrothed  and  married,  she  for  the 
first  time  enjoyed  youthful  companionship  on  an  equality 
witb   herself. 

A    SHREWD   JUDGE   OF   CHARACTER. 
The  writer  gives  the  following  account  of  the  daily 
routine  and  persona]  tastes  of  the  Queen: — 

Queen  Wilhelmina  gets  up  very  early  in  the  morning  and 
dresses  quickly;  then  descends  to  breakfast,  during  which 
she  opens  her  letters,  a  duty  which  so  far  Her  Majesty  has 
not  relegated  to  a  secretary.  Witb  respect  to  her  correspon- 
dence Queen  Wilhelmina  is  most  conscientiously  particular. 
tSbe  gives  her  earnest  attention  to  minute  details,  insists 
on  every  letter  being  answered;  and.  where  possible,  grants 
petitions  to  even  the  poorest  of  her  subjects.  She  decides 
quickly,  for  sbe  thinks  quickly,  and  people  who  are  brought 
into  personal  contact  with  Her  Majesty  are  soon  rated  ac- 
cording to  their  merits,  for  no  one  is  a  more  shrewd  judge 
of  character  than  is  the  young  Sovereign  of  the  Nether- 
lands. 

Her  Majesty  is  an  exceedingly  good  walker — has  been 
accustomed  to  walking  all  her  life— rdays  a  good  game  of 
tennis,  and  is  a  most  expert  skater — as,  indeed,  are  the 
majority  of  Dutch  ladies,  for  it  is  one  of  the  national 
pastimes.  Queen  Wilhelmina  is  also  very  clever  with  her 
pencil  and  water-colour  work,  but,  desnite  statements  to  the 
contrary,  she  is  not  musical.  Of  course  she  his  been  thor- 
oughly trained,  can  both  play  and  sing,  and  perfectly 
understands  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  various  artistes 
to  whom  she  from  time  to  time  listens;  but  Her  Majesty 
does  not  love,  she  simply  endures,  concerts.  She  is  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  reading,  and  peruses  all  the  best  writers  in 
Dutch,  German,  French,  Italian  and  English,  political 
economy   being  one  of   her   favourite  studies. 

Driving  seems  to  be  her  favourite  outdoor  amuse- 
ment, and  she  is  very  fond  of  dogs.  Anyone  who 
has  even  casually  seen  her,  if  only  driving  about 
the  Hague,  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  "she 
.signs  nothing  without  thoroughly  understanding  it, 
and  her  firm  will  and  decided  judgment  have  more 
than  Once  brought  her  into  conflict  with  her 
Ministers." 


GOETHE'S   CONFESSION   OF    FAITH. 

Writing  on  Goethe's  Confession  of  Faith'  in  the 
Open  Court  for  August,  Dt.  Paul  Carus  protests 
against  the  traditional  interpretations  of  Faust's 
reply  to  Margaret  as  Goethe's  confession  of  faith. 

Goethe,  says  Dr.  Carus,  loved  to  represent  his 
own  views  in  contrasts,  taking  up  first  one  stand- 
point and  meeting  it  by  its  contrary,  so  as  to  avoid 
a  one-sided  partisan,  conception.  If  he  ever  wrote  a 
confession  of  his  faith,  Dr.  Carus  thinks  it  should 
be  sought  in  "  Prometheus,"  though  this  poem,  writ- 


ten in  a  mood  of  storm  and  stress,  can  only  be  con- 
sidered onesided  and  incomplete.  It  should  be  con- 
trasted  with  some  other  poem  such  as  "Ganymede" 
or  "The  Divine,"  in  which  the  contrast  amounts 
almost  to  a  contradiction.  Prometheus  is  the  rebel 
who  defies  Zeus,  whereas  the  other  poems  exhibit 
piety,  reverence  and  love  of  the  divine-. 

The  poet,  concludes  Dr.  Carus,  was  com 
that  both  standpoints  were  justifiable.  Man  must 
sometimes  rebel  against  the  conditions  that  would 
dwarf  him  and  hinder  the  growth  of  his  indivi- 
duality; he  must  be  a  fighter  even  against  the  gods.. 
and  in  his  struggle  he  must  prove  strong  and  un- 
yielding, and  yet  such  a  disposition  should  not  \* 
a  permanent  trait  of  his  character.  The  humanity 
of  man  teaches  him  to  be  tender  and  pliable,  to  be 
full  of  concession  and  compromise.  He  must  be 
courageous  and  warlike  and  at  the  same  time  kind- 
hearted  and  a  peacemaker.  He  must  be  animated 
with  the  spirit  of  independence  and  yet  be  pos- 
sessed of  reverence  and  regard  for  order.  He  must 
be  a  doubter  and  yet  have  faith. 


MR.    SPEAKER   AT    HOME. 

Until  two  years  ago  the  Speaker  was  "  the  first 
Commoner  in  the  realm."  King  Edward,  however, 
thought  right  to  confer  precedence  on  the  Prime 
Minister — an  honour  which  Mr.  Balfour  waived  for 
himself,  though  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Pannerman 
has  accepted  it.  His  countrymen,  however,  Mr. 
Oakley  Williams,  writing  in  the  Vail  Mall  Maga- 
zine, assures  us,  still  look  on  Mr.  Speaker,  and  not 
on  the  Prime  Minister,  as  "  the  First  Commoner  in 
the  land." 

RULES   AND   PRECEDENTS. 

Like  most  constitutional  autocrats  the  Speaker  is 
bound  by  the  rules  and  precedents  of  his  office. 
Three  small  volumes,  embodying  the  rulings  from 
the  Chair  on  points  of  order  for  fifty  years  past, 
are  always  at  Mr.  Lowther's  side  in  the  library. 
These  precedents  must  strictly  determine  his  course 
of  procedure,  though  he  may,  and  recently  in  the 
Redistribution  debate  did  claim  time  before  giving 
his  decision  on  a  point  of  order:  — 

The  question  at  issue  was  whether  it  was  in  order  that 
the  matter  be  put  as  a  single  resolution  or  as  a  series  of 
resolutions.  Both  parties  quoted  arguments  to  obtain  a 
ruling  for  the  point  of  view  they  represented.  The  Speaker 
asked  for  time  before  giving  his  decision.  It  took  Mr. 
Lowther  two  days'  bard  study  of  the  little  volumes  on  his 
writing-table,  and  hours  of  consultation  with  bis  official 
legal  adviser,  before  he  felt  in  a  position  to  come  to  a  de- 
cision. 

HIS  APPRENTICESHIP  AND   RFXHEATIONS. 

Mr.  Lowther  served  a  very  long  and  toilsome 
apprenticeship.  For  five  years,  from  1895  to  1900, 
he  was,  as  Chairman  of  Committees  and  Deputy 
Speaker,  often  called  upon  to  occupy  the  Chair, 
owing  to  Mr.  Gully's  ill-health.  One  of  his  first 
interventions  must  have  tried  his  nerve,  for  it  was 
to  "  pull  up  "  no  less  a  person  than  the  Right  Hon. 
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\\ .  11.  Smith,  then  Leader  of  the  House,  On  a  point 
of  order.  Known  to  be  a  staunch  Conservative,  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  as  Speaker  Mr.  Lowther  has 
no  politics  whatever. 

Mr.  Lowther's  preferred  sport  is  deer-stalking,  and 
he  is  said  to  have  secured  many  line  heads.  He 
was,  and  still  is,  an  exceptionally  good  amateur 
fencer,  and  even  at  Westminster,  it  is  said,  fences 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  manages  to  ride  a 
little  in  the  Park,  in  spite  of  his  sessional  days 
being  mapped  out  "  with  a  regularity  that  makes 
their  routine  as  punctual  as  Big  Ben. "  Even  at  the 
end  of  a  tiring  Session,  the  writer  announces,  he 
looks  as  hard  as  an  athlete  in  the  pink  of  condition. 
On  days  when  the  House  is  not  sitting  he  makes  it  a 
rule  to  be  in  his  private  library,  where  Ministers, 
Opposition  leaders,  and  private  members  can  see 
him.  The  Speaker's  house,  of  course,  is  in  the 
tower  just  by  Westminster  Bridge.  Mrs.  Lowther's 
boudoir  (the  Blue  Drawing-room)  has  its  windows 
overlooking  the  Terrace  and  River.  The  house  is 
adorned  with  portraits  of  former  Speakers.  The 
article  is  illustrated  by  an  excellent  portrait,  and 
ten  other  illustrations  of  the  Speakers  house,  in- 
side and  out,  his  wife  and  daughter,  all  being  par- 
ticularly well  reproduced. 


SIR   WILLIAM    CROSSMAN. 

The  Stonemason  who  became  a  Knight. 
The  Young  Man  has  been  sending  its  representa- 
tive, Mr.  R.  H.  Brewer,  to  interview  Sir  William 
Crossman,  the  present  Lord  Mayor  of  Cardiff, 
knighted,  it  will  be  remembered,  by  the  King  when 
the  new  Cardiff  Docks  were  opened,  and  he,  as 
Mayor,  received  His  Majesty. 

A  WORKING  CLASS  LORD  MAYOR. 

Sir  William  Crossman  still  lives  in  Harriet  Street, 
Cardiff,  a  working-class  locality,  in  a  bow-windowed 
house,  looking  out  on  a  narrow  strip  of  garden,  just 
like  numbers  of  others  in  the  neighbourhood.  And 
this  although  the  Mayoralty  of  Cardiff  carries  with 
it  a  salary  of  ^iooo  a  year.  The  change  of  locality 
which  the  Mayoralty  could  not  bring  about  the 
knighthood  will  not  bring  about  either.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Crossman  is  a  Devonian,  fifty-three  years  of 
age,  the  son  of  working-class  parents.  They  must, 
however,  have  been  exceedingly  superior  working- 
class  people.  Tin-  father  was  a  local  preacher,  who 
often  walked  many  miles  on  Sunday  to  preach  in 
tome  village,  in  either  a  Wesleyan  or  a  Bible  Chris- 
tian chapel. 

A   TRIBUTE  TO  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TRAINING. 

Sir  William  Crossman  owes  a  great  deal  to  Sunday 
school  training  :  — 

I  began  to  attend  Sunday  School  when  a  very  small  child, 
and  remained  a  scholar  till  I  was  sixteen  or  seventeen  years 
of  age.  Boys  and  girls  in  Devon  and  Cornwall  ko  to  Sun- 
day School  till  they  are  youne  men  and  women;  many 
of  them  remain  Sunday  School  scholars  even  till  they  are 
quite  old  men  and  women.  In  large  towns*  that  is  unfor- 
tunately not  the  case. 


Until  public  duties  no  longer  allowed  him  time  to 
get  up  his  Sunday  school  lessons  thoroughly,  Sir 
William  was  a  Sunday  school  teacher,  and  latterly 
a  superintendent.  He  is  still  assistant  superinten- 
dent. As  for  education  other  than  that  received  in 
the  Sunday  school,  he  had  little  beyond  the  three 
R's.  At  fourteen  he  went  to  Cornwall  to  be  appren- 
ticed to  a  stonemason. 

ROLLING  STONES  AND  MOSS-GATHERING. 

Sir  William  has  had  the  good  sense  to  combat 
this  dictatorial  old  adage.  He  thinks  moving  about 
for  a  few  years  does  nothing  but  good,  provided, 
of  course,  the  time  is  not  idly  spent.  It  is  the  man 
who  has  moved  about  somewhat  who  usually  rises 
to  become  a  foreman  of  large  works.  What  first 
brought  him  into  prominence  locally  was  a  dispute 
in  the  building  trade  in  1892,  resulting  in  a  strike, 
in  which  he  naturally  sided  with  the  strikers,  but 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  win  not  only  their  confidence 
but  also  that  of  the  employers.  Then  he  became 
Labour  League  candidate  for  the  Town  Council,  a 
seat  which  he  has  held  for  fifteen  years.  He  also 
served  on  Boards  of  Guardians  and  as  a  Justice  of 
Peace — in  fact,  in  most  branches  of  municipal  life. 
He  is  a  strong  advocate  of  Friendly  Societies,  and 
still  more  so  since  he  became  a  Guardian  and  saw 
how  many  young  men,  overtaken  by  a  little  sick- 
ness, applied  for  outdoor  relief. 

WOMAN'S   DUTY   OF    REBELLION. 

By  Mrs.  Elmy. 
"  Put  not  your  trust  in  men,"  is  the  keynote  of 
Mrs.  Elmy's'  article  on  the  Enfranchisement  of 
Women  in  the  Westminster  Review.  "  My  com- 
plaint is,"  she  says,  ,;  that  the  men  in  the  House  of 
Commons  who  have  worked  for  years  in  the  cause 
of  Woman  Suffrage  might  be  counted  on  the  fingers 
of  one  hand  and  leave  a  spare  finger  or  two  over." 
Summing  up  her  own  experience,  she  says:  — 

When  I  first  began  in  the  early  sixties  to  work  for  social, 
legal  and  political  justice  to  women,  there  were  not  Quite 
700,000  male  Parliamentary  electors.  I  have  lived  to  see 
that  number  increased  to  more  than  seven  millions,  by  suc- 
cessive enfranchising  measures,  whilst  to  not  one  woman 
has  this  primary  and  central  right  of  citizenship  been  en- 
trusted. The  natural  and  evitahle  result  has  been  the 
tteadilv  increasing  difficulty  of  securing  any  Parliamentary 
consideration  of.  or  remedy  for,  the  host  of  legal  and  other 
wrongs  from  which  women  continue  to  suffer,  and  which  a. 
Parliament  of  men.  responsible  only  to  men,  has  neither 
time  nor  inclination  to  consider,  much  less  to  remedy.  I 
speak  with  knowledge  on  this  point,  for  the  story  of  tho 
last  twenty  years  of  my  life  would  be  little  more  than 
the  recital  of  repeated  fruitless  efforts  to  secure  Parlia- 
mentary consideration  of  some  of  these  wrongs;  and  I  ha>e 
therefore  come  to  the  conclusion  that  until  women  have 
secured  the  protection  and  power  of  the  Parliamentary 
Franchise,  they  will  win  nothing  else  worth  having,  and, 
owing  to  the  masculine  love  of  domination,  they  may  lose 
much   by   restrictive   legislation,   under   pretence  of  "  protec- 


tion." 


A   POLICY  OF   REBELLION. 


If  ever  a  House  of  Commons  can  be  said  to  be 

pledged  to  insist  upon  Woman  Suffrage  being  made 
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a  Government  policy,  the  present  House,  above  all 
its  Liberal  members,  is  so  pledged.  But  it  does 
nothing,  and  apparently  will  do  nothing  e.v 
under  some  compulsion.  Therefore,  she  urges,  the 
policy  of  rebellion  is  fully  justified,  and  must  be 
effectively  carried  out:  — 

We  are  rebels  against  any  Government  which  refuses  to 
recognise  us  as  citizens  and  makers  of  Parliaments  and 
Governments,  and  therefore  as  long  as  a  Liberal  Ministry  is 
in  power  and  resists  our  claims,  we  shall  continue  to  resist 
Liberal  candidates.  We  should  treat  a  Conservative  Minis- 
try or  a  Labour  Ministry  in  the  same  fashion  under  the 
same  circumstances,  and  our  various  methods  must  be 
conformable  thereto.  .  .  .  Liberal  women  shrink  from 
the  idea  of  taking  part  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
ment. They  need  not  fear.  Long  before  matters  reach  such 
a  pass  the  Government   will  yield. 

REFUSE   TO   PAY   TAXES. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  oppose  the  Government. 
Women  should  refuse  to  pay  taxes  on  the  sound 
Liberal  principle  that  taxation  without  representa- 
tion is  tyranny:  — 

Liberals  in  general  profess  to  regard  taxation  without 
representation  as  tyranny,  therefore  let  every  woman  Suf- 
fragist who  is  in  a  position  to  do  so  refuse  to  pay  Income 
Tax — and  let  every  such  woman  who  occupies  a  house  of 
more  than  £20  a  year  rental  refuse  to  pay  House  Duty,  until 
the  enfranchisement  of  women  has  been  secured  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  has  become  an  operative  part  of  the  law 
of  the  land.  Women  have  been  patient  far  too  long.  The 
time  for  prompt,  vigorous  and  decisive  action  is  now  here 
— and  with  such  prompt,  vigorous  and  decisive  action  our 
cause,  which  in  its  ultimate  issues  is  the  cause  of  justice  to 
half  the  human  race,  will  be  speedily  won. 


MOSLEM  MARRIAGE  CUSTOMS. 

Mr.  G.  S.  Batcheller,  Associate  Justice  of  the 
International  Court  of  Appeals,  Mixed  Courts,  Egypt, 
writes  in  the  North  American  Review  on  Mohamme- 
dan marriage,  divorce,  and  domestic  relations.  He 
declares  marriage  almost  universal  among  the  Mo- 
hammedans. There  are  no  old  maids.  No  young 
man  is  considered  fitted  for  business  or  for  public 
confidence  until  he  is  engaged  or  married.  The  law 
allows  the  husband  to  see  the  face  and  hands  of  his 
intended  once  before  marriage.  The  marriage  con- 
tract is  purely  a  civil  obligation.  It  may  be  pro- 
posed by  either  sex,  or  by  the  guardians  or  parents 
of  either.  It  may  be  contracted  in  writing,  if  the 
parties  are  not  present.  The  husband  only  is 
obliged  to  provide  a  dowry  for  his  bride.  The 
trousseau  of  the  bride  is  the  inviolate  property  of 
the  wife.  Mohammedans  may  marry  Christians  and 
Jews,  but  no  one  may  marry  a  woman  who  has  not 
"  a  celestial  religion."  The  Mohammedan  law 
authorises  the  legitimate  marriage  of  four  wives, 
nor  can  that  number  be  exceeded,  unless,  of  course. 
to  replace  one  divorced  or  deceased.  The  children 
all  stand  on  the  same  footing,  whether  the  mothers 
be  wives  or  servants.  The  father  of  the  present 
Khedive,  Tewfik  Pasha,  was  the  son  of  a  slave. 
Polygamy  is  rapidly  decreasing  in  Egypt.  The 
Khedive    Tewfik    had   only   one   wife ;    the    present 


Khedive  has  oolj  on  the  fashion  now 

to  follow  the  European  plan.  Mohammedan  mar- 
riage must  be  assorted  to  persons  of  the  same  social 
grade. 

AN  ATTRACTIVE  PICTURE. 

Education    is   considered    a    patent    <»t    nobility. 

Where  tier-  are  several  wives,  the  equal  rights  of 
each    witc   are   legallj    pi  Speaking   from 

large  experience,  the  writer  says  the  Mussulman 
household  is  quite  human  and  attractive.  Affection 
and  gentleness  are  the  prevailing  elements,  and  the 
devotion  and  solicitude  of  a  husband  foi  his  family 
are  worth}  of  all  acceptani  t.  M  hammedan  women 
do   not  complain    ol  tal    restrictions.      They 

look  on  the  libertj  exercised  1>\  their  sisters  of  other 
faiths  as  a  derogation  trom  the  modest  sphere  as- 
signed to  the  gentler  sex.  Peasant  women  in  Egypt 
do  not  labour  in  the  fields,  as  they  do  in  nearly 
every  country  of  Europe.  The  respect  and  devotion 
of  the  young  for  the  old  and  infirm  are  beautiful  to 
behold.  The  severest  criticism  passed  by  the  writer 
is  upon  the  facility  of  dissolution  of  the  marriage  tie. 
Repudiation  is  the  prerogative  of  the  husband. 
The  marriage  contract  may  be  broken  at  any  time 
by  his  independent  action.  This  right  of  repudia- 
tion is  not  so  frequenh  exercised  as  might  be  sup- 
posed. Divorces  are  not  more  frequent  in  Mussul- 
man families  than  in  Christian  countries.  With  Mos- 
lems there  is  no  disgrace  or  even  humiliation  in 
repudiation.  Schools  for  girls  are  beginning  to  be 
revived  throughout  all  Egypt,  and  the  movement 
for  education  of  women  is  assuming  extensive  pro- 
portions in  that  country. 

ARE  WE   GROWING   BETTER? 

By  Mr.  James  Bryce. 

Are  we  growing  better  or  not  ?  is  a  question  of 
perennial  interest.  Mr.  Bryce  attempted  to  give  a 
reasoned  answer  to  the  question  in  his  address 
delivered  before  the  Harvard  Chapter  of  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Society  about  the  end  of  June  last. 
This  address  has  now  been  published  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  August.  The  reader  will  not  rise  from 
his  perusal  of  the  paper  with  any  very  sanguine 
faith  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  progress  of  man- 
kind even  when  its  material  progress  is  admitted. 

A  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HISTORY. 

Mr.  Bryce  begins  by  remarking  that  ever  since 
man  disengaged  himself  from  Nature  and  began  to 
reflect  upon  his  place  in  the  universe,  men's  minds 
have  been  occupied  with  the  question  whether  the 
human  race  as  a  whole  is  advancing,  and  towards 
what  possible  future.  Within  the  last  century  the 
belief  in  human  progress  has  become  almost  an 
article  of  faith.  Pious  minds  tilled  with  reverence 
for  an  overruling  Providence,  as  well  as  other  minds 
not  so  pious,  whose  loss  of  faith  in  a  future  life  has 
made  them  concentrate  their  interest  on  the  develop- 
ment of  humanity,  have  by  different  roads  brought 
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themselves  to  the  belief  that  all  things  have  been 
ordered,  or  arc  of  themselves  working  lor  thi 
in  this  present  world,  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds. 
Thus  a  philosophy  of  history  has  arisen  which  insists 
on  regarding  all  events  as  tending,  by  a  constant 
law,  to  bring  good  out  of  evil  and  a  higher  good  out 
of  a  lower  good. 

I  UK  DOCTRINE  OF  GOOD  OUT  OF  EVIL. 
In  this  way  the  calamities  of  history  have  been 
shown  to  be  the  means  by  which  some  blessing 
otherwise  unattainable  has  been  secured.  The  Nor- 
man Conquest,  which  brought  misery  on  England 
lor  a  century,  is  stated  to  have  been  needed  to  re- 
invigorate  the  Saxon  stock,  as  the  French  Revolu- 
tion and  the  .Napoleonic  Wars  were  needed  to  break 
down  the  old  regime  and  the  relics  of  feudalism  in 
Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  the  extinction  of  the 
Ostro-Gothic  nation  in  Italy,  the  taking  of  Constan- 
tinople by  the  Turks,  and  the  Inquisition  in  Spain 
come  pretty  near  to  being  unqualified  calamities. 
This  faith  in  progress  based  .on  the  doctrine  that  all 
things  are  for  the  best  has,  in  fact,  no  scientific 
character.  He  who  would  examine  fairly  the  question 
whether  the  course  of  human  history  is  really  onward 
must  rid  himself  of  these  optimistic  fancies  and 
take  the  facts  as  he  finds  them. 

WHAT  DO  WE  MEAN  BY  PROGRESS? 

In  his  address  Mr.  Bryce  limits  his  investigation 
to  the  meaning  of  the  idea  of  i'rogress  itself  and  the 
relations  of  each  kind  of  I'rogress  to  other  kinds. 
When  we  say  that  man  has  advanced,  we  may  be 
thinking  of  his  physical  structure  or  (<H  his  intelli- 
.  or  we  may  be  considering  him  as  an  acqui- 
sitive being,  or  we  may  be  thinking  of  him  in  his 
social  relations,  or  we  may  mean  that  he  is  improv- 
ing as  a  moral  being.  There  may  be  progress  in  all 
of  these  departments,  but  not  necessarily  the  same 
rate  of  progress  in  each.  Mr.  Bryce  takes  as  his 
lines  of  inquiry  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
human  species  and  tin-  conditions  under  which  the 
species  has  to  live. 

QUALITY  BKFORE  QUANTITY. 
Is  the  increase  of  the  race  any  gain  to  the  race? 
Mr.  Hryce  would  like  to  know.  The  number  of  men 
who  can  live  on  the  soil  may  be  larger,  but  are  they 
necessarily  better  off?  If  there  is  more  food  there 
are  also  more  mouths.  Their  lives  may  be  just  as 
hard  and  their  enjoyments  just  as  limited  as  before. 
There  are  people  heedless  enough  to  be  pleased  that 
OUr  greatest  cities  are  adding  tens  of  thousands  a 
year  to  their  inhabitants,  as  if  it  were  not  already  a 
grave  problem  how  to  arrest  the  growth  of  these 
huge  centres  of  population,  Passing  from  mere 
numbers  to  quality,  Mr.  Bryce  notes  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  Teutonic,  Celtic  and  Slavonic  races, 
and  compares  it  with  the  slower  increase  of  the 
backward  races  (excluding  China  and  Japan),  and 
stvs  this  fact  represents  an  undoubted  advance. 


AN    OMINOUS    FACT. 

But  the  question  follows:   are  these  higher  stocks 
themselves    improving    in    physical    and    intellectual 
quality?     An   improvement    in   this   direction    would 
give   ground    for  expecting   progress   in    other   direc- 
tions also.     In  duration  of  life,  answers  Mr.    Bi 
there     is     unquestionably     an     improvement,     and 
muscular   strength    does    not    seem    to    be    declining. 
While  the  average   of  health    rises   with   that    of 
duration  of  life,  there  is  one  very    serious  drawback 
which   cannot   be   overlooked,    namely,   the    incn 
of    lunacy.      Unless   this   fact    can   be    accounted    for 
by  the  abuse  of  intoxicants,   it   is  ominous,  because 
it   seems  to  imply  that   there  are   factors  in  modern 
life  which  tend  to  cause  disorders  in  the  brain. 
MATERIAL   PROGR] 

In  earlier  periods  of  the  history  of  mankind, 
when  the  stronger  races  dominated  the  earth,  the 
upper  classes  were  stronger  than  those  at  the  i 
torn  of  the  social  scale.  Among  the  aristocratic 
sections  the  birthrate  was  probably  higher,  but  in 
modern  society  the  case  is  quite  otherwise.  The 
richer  and  more  educated  classes  of  our  day  marry 
later  and  have  smaller  families  than  the  lower 
classes,  whose  physique  and  intelligence  generally 
are  often  on  a  lower  level.  The  result  is  that  the 
class  in  which  physical  strength  and  a  cultivated 
intelligence  are  hereditary  increases  more  slowly, 
and  it  is  fortunate  that  the  lines  of  distinction 
tween  the  upper  and  the  lower  classes  are  cominj 
to  be  much  less  sharply  drawn  than  the}  were  a  few 
centuries  ago.  Still,  we  have  here  a  new  canst 
which  may  tend  to  depress  the  average  level  of 
human  capacity.  There  has,  nevertheless,  been  at 
extraordinary  improvement  in  the  matter  of  food, 
clothing,  and  housing.  These  are  the  things  most 
commonly  in  our  minds  when  we  talk  of  I 
But  does  our  increased  knowledge  and  command  of 
nature,  and  do  all  those  benefits  and  comforts  which 
that    mastery    of    nature     has     secured,  atly 

facilitate    intellectual    and    moral    progress    that    we 
may    safely    assume   that    there   will    be    an    incn 
in  intelligence,  in  virtue,  and  in  all  that  is  covered 
by  the  word  Happiness ? 

INTELLECTUAL    ACTTVIT1     NOT    ADVANCED. 

Confining  his  inquiry  to  the  relation  of  material 
progress  to  intelligence  and  character.  Mr.  Bryce 
finds  that  intellectual  activity  has  enormously  in 
creased,  yel  he  doubts  whether  the  intellectual 
cellence  of  the  age  can  be  measured  by  the  amount 
of  printed  matter  it  produces,  and  whether  the  in 
cessant  reading  of  newspapers  and  magazines  tends 
on  the  whole  to  strengthen  the  faculty  of  thinking. 
of  knowledge  dors  not  necessarily 
mean  an  increase  in  intellectual  vigour.  Looking 
at  the  simple  facts  of  history  we  are  struck  by  the 
impossibility  of  connecting  the  power  and  produc- 
tiveness of  the  human  intellect  with  ihe  external 
conditions   of   wealth    and    comfort.      Material    pro- 

SS  has  of  course  affected  the  lines  of  intellectual 
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activity,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  has  done 
more  to  strengthen  than  to  depress  the  intensity 
and  originality  and  creative  energy  of  intellect 
itself;  nor  have  those  qualities  shown  thems< 
more  abundant  as  the  population  of  the  earth  has 
increased.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Bryce  is  of  opinion 
that  intellectual  power  itself  in  its  higher  creative 
forms  has  not  grown  stronger.  Progress  in  moral 
excellence  is  more  difficult  to  determine,  and 
broad  general  question,  whether  the  sum  of  human 
happiness  has  increased  and  is  increasing,  is  the 
most  difficult  of  all  to  treat  scientifically. 

INTELLIGENCE    OF    THE    NEWSPAPER    ORDEK. 

President  Schurman,  of  Cornell  University,  treats 
of  a  similar  subject  in  contrasting  the  culture  of 
ancient  Athens  and  modern  America  in  an  address 
printed  in  the  August  number  of  Putnam's  Monthly. 
The  cultured  in  Athens,  he  puts  it,  constituted  an 
exclusive     and     privileged     order     supported     by     a 


lass.  If  all  the  human  beings  in  Athens  are 
set  against  all  the  human  beings  of  the  United 
States,  the  comparison  in  culture,  he  asserts,  is 
flattering   to   Americans.     Americans,   he   sa_\.s.   are 

probably  the  most  intelligent  human  beings  who 
ever  trod  this  planet,  but  their  intelligence  is  too 
much  of  the  newspaper  order.  Their  knowledge  is 
superficial,  inaccurate,  chaotic,  and  ill-digested.  To 
remedy  this  evil  President  Schurman  would  en- 
deavour to  promote  the  cultivation  of  a  sense  of 
beauty  in  ever)  school  by  surrounding  the  pupils 
with  plaster  casts  of  beautiful  statues  and  copies  of 
beautiful  pictures.  He  would  have  the  instinct 
of  love  for  natural  scenery  used  systematically  for 
educational  purposes;  he  would  have  American 
literature  utilised  for  the  training  and  ennobling  of 
the  mind,  and  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  made  the- 
standard  text-book  in  the  schools  ;  and  above  all, 
he  would  have  the  rising  generation  trained  to  think 
and  not  merely  to  perceive  and  read. 


Ncu?  Oliihlichter.1 

A  Kindly  Thought. 

POPE  PIUS  X.  (replying  to  the  request  that  the  Index  of 
prohibited  books  should  be  amended):  '"What  does  your 
Eminence  think  about  it?  Are  the  poor  authors  to  be  set- 
free  at  last?  They  might  end  by  dying  of  .starvation  if  no 
one  is  allowed  to  read  their  works." 

[The  works  in  question  are  lying  on  the  table.  They  are 
books  of  Grote,  Kant,  Schiller,  Schopenhauer,  and  Shake- 
speare.! 


[Zurich 
The  Meeting  of  the  M<  narcbs  at  "Wilhf  Imshobe. 

The  KAISER:  "What  sweet  little  children  you're  bringing 
with  you,  dear  uncle!     But  won't  you  soon  have  too  many?" 

THE  KING  :  "  -Not  at  all  We'll  go  on  till  we've  got  a  whole 
dozen.'' 
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THE   AMERICAN    REVIEW   OF    REVIEWS. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  <>i  the  Septem- 
ber number  is  Mr.  Corrigan's  account  of  the  progress 
of  prohibition  in  Southern  States,  which  lias  been 
quoted  elsewhere.  A  novel  development  of  American 
horse-breeding  is  shown  in  the  evolution  of  a  national 
type  of  horse,  as  sketched  by  Mr.  Arthur  Chapman 
ii  appears  that  the  best  imported  breeds  verj  speed- 
iiy  degenerate  on  American  .soil.  The  United  States 
uovernment  has  therefore  resolved  on  developing 
from  native  breeds  a  type  that  can  be  maintained 
and  successively  improved.  The  uplands  of  Colorado 
have  been  selected  a.s  the  mast  .suitable  breeding  and 
training  ground. 

"Why  is  intcivst  high?"  is  a  question  exercising 
American  as  well  ae  British  minds.  Mr.  George  lies 
finds  the  answer  in  the  increased  demand  for  loans 
caused  by  the  rapid  extension  of  railroads  and  rolling 
stock,  by  the  wide  adoption  of  electrical  improve- 
ments, by  growth  in  irrigation,  and  in  the  vast  in- 
crease of  technical  education.  College-bred  engineers 
are  devising  new  plans,  which  require  capital  to  found 
them. 

Mr.  ('.  K.  Woodruff  very  sympathetically  describee 
the  crusade  against  billboards.  He  mentions  that  the 
Municipal  League  of  Los  Angeles  has  bee  offering 
prizes  for  ugly  spots  in  that  city  I  In  Wi  cousin  a 
certain  alderman  bought  up  the  control  o;  all  the 
(il. noxious  billboards,  and  had  them  neatly  painted, 
Proprietors  of  obnoxious  billboards  in  other  places 
were  warned,  and  then  either  their  boards  were  pull- 
ed down  by  an  indignant  public  or  the  goods  adver- 
I  upon  them  were  boycotted.  There  is  a  tree- 
warden  in  Connecticut  who  protects  the  trees  from 
disfigurement  by  billboards.  There  is  a  fighting  par- 
son in  Massachusetts  who  tears  down  every  sign  he 
can  reach,  and  those  lie  cannot  reach  he  sends  his  son 
to  pull  down.  The  billboard  is  said  to  be  losing  value 
hi    advertising    medium,    and    efforts    are    made    to 

suppress  them  by  legislation. 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

The  chief  distinction  continues  to  be  Mark  Twain's 
autobiography.  Mr.  Archibald  S.  Hurd  gives  an  ad- 
mirable account  of  British  naval  concentration.  Mr. 
G.  G.  Hill  discusses  I'n-sident  Roosevelt's  policies, 
and    concludes    with    the    significant    remark    that    Mr. 

Roosevelt  will   not  attempt  to  dictate   his  succe 

hut    will  exert    his  influence  to  prevent   the   nomination 

of  anj  Presidential  candidate  unfitted  to  cany  on 
the  work  where  he  leaves  off.  Mr.  C.  M .  I  linger 
draws  a  glowing  picture,  with  vivid  historical  back- 
md,  of  the  now  Westerner,  "the  clear-headed, 
stout-hearted,    frank-faced    man    of   the    plains,    the 

product    of    years  of    trial,    of    experiment   and    of    tri- 
umph."   with    a    glorious    destiny    in    his    grasp.       Sir 
Oliver    Lodge    advances    his    now    familiar    convict: 
on   the  religious  education  of  children. 

Mr.  Seumas  MaoManus  graphically  describes  the 
genesis  a  ad  purpose  of  Sinn  Fein,  the  Ireland  for  the 

Irish  movement,  and  contrasts  its  already  fruitful 
results  with  the  barren  policy  of  the  Irish  in  Parlia- 
ment. He  says  that  the  workers  in  the  Young  Ire- 
land Party  are  almost  entirely  non-drinkers,  and 
are  enlisting  the  young  gem-ration   in   an    anti-drink 


crusade.      Professor    A.    S.    Isaacs  draws   a    beautiful 

picture  of  the  Jewish  home,  which  stands  first  tor 
religion,  next  for  national  loyalty,  third  for  the 
unities  of  family  life.  The  venerable  E.  C.  Stedmafc 
laments  the  non-inclusion  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  and 
Fenimore  Cooper  in  'he   Hall  of   Fame. 

THE    NATIONAL    REVIEW. 

The  jhead  against    Germany   is  continued   as   usual 

bj  editors  and  contributor.-.  The  editor  makes  the 
German  bimperoj  personally  responsible  for  the  ap- 
palling anarchy  ol  Morocco.  Sir  liowland  IMenner- 
missctt  rehearses  tragic  instances  of  national  pur- 
blindness,  and  insists  that  the  Germans  have  laid 
deeply  to  heart  Treitschke's  insistence  on  their  turn- 
ing all  their  energies  to  the  destruction  of  English 
power.  To  avert  an  Anglo-German  war  he  demands 
not  merely  that  the  navy  must  be  maintained  in  a 
state  of  supreme  efficiency  and  force,  but  the  nation 
must  learn  that  it  is  disgraceful  to  do  its  fighting 
by    deputy.       Mr.    M .     Beer    directs    attention    to 

man  South-West  Africa  as  being  destined  by  Ger- 
many to  play  a  part  in  South  African  affairs  similar 
to  that  which  the  Transcaspian  territories  of  Russia 
have  played  hitherto  in  Indian  politics.  For  this 
vulnerable  place  on  the  British  frontier  Germany  has 
spent  over  ;*()  millions  sterling,  without  am  economic 
return.  Mr,  Beer,  however,  closes  with  no  more 
truculent   recommendations  than   the   appointment    of 

an    official    in    the   service    ol    one    of    our    governors   in 

South  Africa  to  keep  the  Government  informed  B$ 
to  German  intentions;  the  modernisation  of  the  I'ni- 

Vi  rsity  Of  Cape  Town  SO  that  it  shall  be  a  seat  of  learn- 
ing worthy  of  the  British  Empire;  the  founding  of 
a  technical  university  in  Johannesburg;  and  a  law 
compelling  alums  to  apply  for  naturalisation  alter  a 
certain    time    of    residence    iii    the   country. 

Archdeacon    Cunningham    urges    that'  the    clergy 

should  not  attempt  to  be  •'  above  party,"  but  will  best 
do  their  duty  as  citizens  b\  honestly  accepting  the 
party  system  and  endeavouring  to  use  it  honourably. 
Mr.  Arthur  C.  Benson  has  a  very  good  paper  on 
education  and  common  sense,  in  which  he  urges  that 
intellectual    interest     is    conspici sly  und 

practical    effectiveness    i^   often    absent    from    the    \y 

specimens  of   the    public  school    product.     Othem 
the    public    school    type    is    unaffected,    sensible    and 
amiable,     and     devoted     to     open-air    pursuit*        II: 

polemic  against  the  classical  system  is  convinci 
as  it  is  severe.  Professor  Pelham  Edgar  contributes 
a  careful  study  of  George  Meredith,  whom  he  de- 
as  tli-  most  solitary  of  modern  English 
authors]  yet  not  without  his  intellectual  source  in  a 
union   of  French   urbanity   and   esprit   with   Teutonic 

exuberance.       He    says    that    the    merit     and    crime    of 

Meredith  is  that  he  has  made  an  effort  to  find  ex- 
pression for  every  restless  thought  that  hovered  in  his 

bead.      He   avers    that    it    is    not    marriage,    but   rather 

the  viciousness  of  loveless  unions,  which  is  the  object 

;     Mr.      Meredith's     well-known    attack.        Mr.    (         E  . 

Hamilton  take-,  occasion  from  statements  thai  Eng- 
lishmen .ire  not  as  much  at  home  in  Canada  as  t  hey 
are  m  the  Tinted  States  to  suggest  that  perhaps 
English  immigrants  recognise  the  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent nationality  of  the  United  St.  bey  do 
not    that    of   Canada. 
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There  are  several  article*  in  the  September  number 
which  have  received  separate  notice. 

GAINS  AND  LOSSES  AT  THE  HAGUE. 
Sir  John  Maodonnell  judicially  surveys  the  ^aius 
and  losses  of  the  Hague  Conference.  The  disap- 
pointments arc  that  the  Conference  has  been  con- 
cerned with  war  rather  than  with  pence,  and  thai 
the  programme  was  not  made  public  long  before 
actual  meeting,  to  enable  each  State  to  form  its 
opinion  and  to  consult  with  kindred  States.  England 
has  been  committed  at  the  Hague   to  a   policy   which 

lit  have  been  rejected  at  Westminster,  a.s  on  cap- 
ture- of  private  property  and  of  contraband.      He  ad- 

3  frequent  conferences  and  short  programmes. 
The  gains  are:  the  serious  consideration  of  making 
declaration  of  war  obligatory  before  hostilities  heyi'T. 
the  co-operation  of  England  and  Germany,  and  the 
probable  establishment  of  a  permanent  court  of  arbi- 
tration. 

"A   NON-PROVIDED   ARMY." 
Mr.    H.    Sidebotham    advances   sonic   general   objec- 
Jttions  to  Mr.   Haldane's   Army    Reforms.      The   writer 
j  6ays  Mr.  Haldane  got  his  Bill  through  a  House  which 
["his   long   speeches    made    too   somnolent    to   disagree, 
and   his   amazing  eclecticism   too  confused   to  oppose. 
Any    Liberal    scheme,    he    says,    must    begin    by    re- 
pudiating   the     Imperialism    of    the    late     war.  *   Mr. 
Haldane  has  not  done  this.     He  has  turned  his  back 
£On   the   traditional   Liberal    policy.     The    writer    also 
points  out  that  a  compromise  between  the  two  Houses 
which  allowed  private  subscriptions  to  be  devoted  to 
-ing  corps  of  cadets  under  sixteen   will  also  apply 
to    volunteers.      There    is    thus    rendered    possible    a 
'•non-provided    army"    raised    conceivably    by    timid 
Imperialists   quite  independent  of  the  control  of  the 
House   of  Commons. 

DECLINE  OP  THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 
Mr.    Roland    Belfort    discusses    the    stagnation    on 
the  Stock  Exchange.     He  describes  the  Kaffir  boom, 
its  collapse,  Mr.  Hooley's  fillip,  and  the  adventure  of 
Whitaker  Wright.     He  says  :  — 

Practically,  the  exploits  of  "Whitaker  Wright  were  about 
tlie  last  manifestation  of  City  activity.  For  the  Jameson 
Raid,  the  Anglo-Boer  War,  with  its  three  years  of  disaster 
and  humiliation,  the  depression  that  followed  the  declara- 
tion of  peace,  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  and  a  hundred  other 
paralysing  factors  materialised  in  swift  succession,  and  the 

House"  entered  upon  that  Via  Dolorosa  of  stagnation  and 
semi-starvation  along  which  it  is  still  struggling. 

The  fundamental  evils  are,   he   urges,  dual  control, 
^sive   membership,   and   the   financial  weakness  of 
the  majority  of  the  members. 

TIED  COTTAGES  CONDEMNED- 
A  country  parson  urges  "the  evil  of  tied  cottages." 
He  argues  that  country  labourers  ought  to  live  in 
their  own  houses.  They  would  thus  gain  independence 
and  self-respect.  Farmers  uphold  the  old  system, 
thinking  it  will  give  them  more  hold  over  the  men. 
"  The  best  labourers  now  are  those  who  live  in  the 
free  cottages,  and  are  not  obliged  to  work  for  any 
particular  employer." 

Baron  F.  von  Hiigel  criticises  Mr.  Campbell's  new 
theology  from  the  Catholic  standpoint  kindly  but 
firmly.  Algar  Thorold  traces  the  career  of  Huvsmans, 
whose  chief  service  was  to  call  attention  to  the  trea- 
sure of  art  which  was  the  heritage  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  which  entitles  him  to  the  gratitude  of  all 
lovers  of  the  beautiful. 


Till',  MOKAI.ll  y  of  8O0IALU 

Edward  Carpenter  writes  on  morality  under  Social- 
ism.     Il<    says  : — 

N  to-day.  in  this  matter,  in  a  somewhat  parlous  state. 
The  old  codes  of  D  rihund;   the  Ten  Conimand- 

ommaini   only   ■>    very   <pi 

:|  i^  a  real  .1  conduct  is 

dead,  the  locial  conventions  ..ml  Mr-.  Grundy  remain,  feehly 
galling  and  officious. 

The  reader  will  note  with  a  smile  this  obituary 
notice  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  wonder  what 
little  nook  of  the  world  Mr.  Carpenter  musl  inhabit 
to  he  so  hopelessly  out  of  touch  with  fact.  Bo 
he  proceeds  to  r newer  his  own  question  by  saying 
modern   Socialism    avers — 

morality  in  its  essence  is  not  a  code,  hut  simply  the  realisa- 
tion of  the  common  life;  and  that  is  a  thing  which  i.s  not 
foreign  and  alien  to  humanity,   but   \  ne   and    na- 

tural to  it— a  thing  .so  natural  that  without,  doubt  it  would 
be  more  in  evidence  than  it  is  did  not  the  institutions  and 
teachings  of  Western  civilisation  tend  all  along  to  deny  and 
disguise  it. 


THE   CORNHILL   MAGAZINE. 

There  are  many  excellent  articles  in  CornhiU  for 
September.  One  of  them,  not  noticed  elsewhere,  is 
entitled  ••Of  Certain  Bygones  in  France,"  and  is 
contributed  by  .Mr.  J.  H.  xoxall,  "a  meditative  wan- 
derer" in  France.  By  the  hundred  he  knows  "  those 
aged   ami  pleasant    p faces  where  the  perfume  of  the 

past  --till  touches  the  mental  sense.-'  It  is  in  the 
churches  where  he  satisfies  the  longing  to  revive  the 
past,  and  become  rapt  into  a  picturesque  life  that 
once   was. 

-Mr.  Arthur  C.  Benson's  article  is  a  discourse  on 
Friendship.  To  make  oneself  beloved  is  the  best  way 
to  be  useful,  according  to  an  old  French  proverb;  but 
the  truth  is  that  most  people  with  any  ambitions 
start  in  life,  not  with  a  hope  of  being  useful,  but 
with  an  intention  of  being  ornamental — to  discover 
too  late  that  simple-minded  ami  unselfish  people  have 
won  the  prize  denied  to  brilliance  and  ambition. 
Such  disillusionment  nevertheless  is  a  beautiful  thing 
for  people  with  generosity  of  spirit,  because  they  thus 
realise  that  the  real  and  true  things  must  be  deserved 
and  not  captured.  Friendship  has  nothing  to  do 
kith  qualities  at  all.  Tt  i.s  the  person  we  want. 
Some    ot    the    richest     friendships    are    between    people 

whose  whole  view  of  life  is  sharply  contrasted.  The 
only  essential  thing  to  friendship  js  a  kind  of  mutual 
trust  and  confidence,  while  the  wish  to  have  the 
pleasures  of  friendship  without  the  responsibilities 
tends  to  extinguish  friendship.  The  telling  of  faults 
may  be  safely  left  to  hostile  criti_cs. 


In  the  Quiver,  under  the  curious  title  of  "The 
Heavenly  Foot  Society,"  the  Rev.  John  Macgowan, 
of  Amoy,  tells  the  story  of  the  rise  and  growl  h  of  an 
anti-foot-binding  society  in  China.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  at  first  it  was  uphill  work,  but  at 
even  the  Palace  was  arousea,  edict*  issued  from 
Peking,  sanctioned  by  the  Emperor  and  Empress 
Dowager,  and  orders  sen!  to  all  prominent  officials  in 

the  laud  to  ve«>  that  foot-binding  was  discouraged  ami 
forbidden    in   the  districts   Under  their  authority.     The 

question,  in  fact,  the  writer  says,  ta  virtually  settled, 
though  it  will  take  some  time  before  Chinese  women 
are  really  delivered  from  the  custom.  And  this  is 
only  thirty-two  years,  even   in  China. 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  AND  AFTER. 

The  most  sensational  paper  in  the  September  num- 
ber is  Oaptain  Wilson's  alarm  of  a  Moslem  mutiny 
to  convulse  the  whole  of  Africa. 

GERMANY   TO   1'NIFV  TEE   BRITISH    EMPIRE. 
'■  The    Anti-British    .Policy   of    Germany"    is    the 
title  of  Mr.  .).  Ellis  Barker's  rejoinder  to  Lord  Ever- 
aley's  "  Teutophobia."     It  is  one   long  nightmare  of 

suspicion  and  fear  almost  amounting  to  panic.  He 
funis  in  the  importing  of  large  numbers  of  half- 
starved  English  unemployed  to  act  as  strike-breakers 
in  Hamburg,  Dresden  and  Stettin  a  diabolical  in- 
tent on  the  part  of  Germany  to  convert  the  liking  of 
the  German  masses  for  this  country  into  a  bitter 
hatred  of  everything  English.  Nay,  we  have  to  pre- 
pare to  Bghl  the  United  States  and  Germany  com 
bined.  The  article,  however,  ends  in  a  rare  sanity 
of  hope.     Mr.   Barker  Bays: — 

Germany's  antagonism  la  likely  to  be  to  u«  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise. History  teaches  us  that  fear  of  hostility  breeds  union, 
whilst  peace  mid  security  breed  disunion.  The  feur  of  Bri- 
tish aggressiveness  created  the  United  States  of  America;  the 
fear  of  French  aggressiveness  created  the  United  States  of 
Germany,  called  the  German  Empire;  the  fear  of  German 
aggressiveness  may  create  the  United  States  of  Great  Britain 
and  make  the  British  Empire  a  reality. 

JAPAN'S   ONPARALLELBD  DIPLOMACY. 
Mr.    A.    S.    Ilurd    writes    in    admiration    of    Japan's 
endency  and  her  naVal  development.     He  says:  — 

Japan  has  won  in  the  fieid  of  diplomacy  victories  greater 
than  any  which  she  achieved  in  Korea,  Manchuria,  the  China 
<>r  the  Sea  of  Japan.  She  is  binding  together  all  the 
Great  Powers  in  defence  of  the  very  policy  for  which  she 
fought  as  a  desperate  outcast,  By  the  same  means  she  is 
gradually  fortifying  her  position  as  the  predominant  Power 
in  the.  Ear  East.  .  .  .  Probably  within  twelve  months  all 
tho  nations  of  the  world  which  count  will  have  been  drawn 
willingly  or  unwillingly  to  support  the  Japanese  and  British 
policy  of  the  statu*  (/no  in  the  Par  East.  .  .  .  The  diplo- 
macy of  Japan  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

SIN    AND  THE   FA  I.E. 
Bishop    Hamilton    Baynefl    takes   occasion    from    the 
Nfew  Theology  to  define  sin  as  the  deliberate  identi- 
fication   ot    the   self,    with    its   infinite   capacities    ami 
ires,    with    a      satisfaction     which     is     essontiallv 
finite  :  — 

Sere  we  have  an  explanation  of  that  fact  of  a  Fall  which 
in    exhibited    in    the    phenomenon    of    the    drunkard    as    con- 

traeted  with  the  temperate,  Instinct-guided  animal.    The  Fall 

'1    'u    the   raot   that    the   man    was    infinite   aud 
has  become  finite,  but   in   the  fact   that,   being  Infinite,  lie  lias 
«    Ldentifle  l  himaell   with  finite  one.    And 

,ll:it'  ,':'11  >re  us  in  the  allegory  ot    Adam,  the  man 

"i'"1"  'n  I  ,>  Q  „i.  arriving  at  the  full  oonsoion 

of  good  and  evil  in  the  very  act.  of  identifying  himself  :ind 
bis  infinite  desires  with  the  satisfaction  of  a  bodily  appe- 
tite. And  the  reverse  process  the  re-a-cont  of  fallen  man— is 
eqaallj    approp  I    before    us   in    another    allegory— in 

the  refusal  of  the  Son  of  Man  to  use  Mi-  (iod-given  powers  in 
t  liming  Stones  to   bread. 

"THE    MAN     IX    Till!    STREET.  ' 

A  delightful  paper  by  Mi-.  Stephei  escribes 

the  man  in  the  street  as  distinguished  from  the 
superior  people  at  the  first  Hoor  windows  and  the 
young  men  enjoying  the  view  from  tin'  Mount  of 
Contemplation.     Speaking  in  the  name  of  the  man  in 


the  street,  ho  savs,  "The  first  floor  people  suppose 
that  we  are  talking  about  them.  We  nardly  ever  do 
that  ":  — 

When   wo  are  tired  of   talking  aboir 
doin  happens,  we  talk  about  the  street.    We  admire  its  huma- 
nity, its  catholicity,  its  everlasting  novelty.     It  is  never  dull, 
never  the  same  for  two  yards  together.    Something  is  alv 
going  on.    The  long  vista,  the  atmospheric  effects,  the  play 
of    colours   and    of   sounds,    the    strip    of    blue    sky    overhead, 
give  us  pleasure.    The  shop-windows  die--  themselves  for  as. 
Hero    are    (lowers,    books,    pictures.    Eastern    fabrics    and 
ciou.s   metal-WOrk,  and  all   that,  we   most    care  to  see.   and  all 
to   be  seen    for   nothing.      Also,   there    is   music    in    the   st 
real  music,  not.  tho  tinkling  or  strumming  of  pianos,  which 
may    lie   good  enough    for   the   first-floor   people;    but    we   are 
more  critical.     Also,  we  enjoy,  among  out  loin  and 

simplicity,  and  vagabond  ease:  we  do  not  care  twopence  for 
fine  manners.  Not  that  our  manners  are  bad.  far  from  it. 
they  are  model,  being  free  from  affectation;  and  there  i 
body  in  the  street,  more  generally  liked  than  the  policeman. 
His  move  mi.  there,  is  our  favourite  motto,  and  his  pa»»  axcay, 
please,  is  in  frequent  use  with  us  for  an  epitaph. 

POINTS  FOB  LAND  REFORMERS. 
Sir  Robert  Hunter  notes  that  advocates  of  tho 
nationalisation  of  the  land  seem  to  forget  that  exist- 
ing national  ownership  in  the  case  of  the  Crown  lands 
leaves  the  tenant  no  better  off  than  the  tenant  of 
private  landlords.  Mere  nationalisation  does  not 
mean  communal  occupation  and  enjoyment.  1I<>  then 
traces  the  development  of  private  ownership  in 
land  from  the  period  when  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
lands  of  England  lav  in  an  open  and  more  or  less 
COmmunable    state,    and   eaeh    parish    or   township 

considered  as  one  common  farm,  though  the  tenantry 
was    numerous.      He  saj  s  : 

It  may  bo  doubted  whether  the  natural  function  of  Eng- 
land in  tin'  economy  of  oatioi  :>  large  population 
of  81*111111  cultivators;  and  it  was  probably  a  ncce- 
iu  the  development  of  the  country  that  land  should  pass  into 
severalty  ownership  and  he  cultivated  on  a  large  Bcale.  But 
severalty  ownership  should  have  its  limitations;  and  the  re- 
membrance of  old  communal  customs  maj  usefully  confirm 
us  in  the  endeavour  to  make  tie  land  of  England  conduce  in 
the  highest  degree  to  the  welfare,  not  of  a  class,  bu1  of  the 
whole  community. 

oTHKi;  ARTICLES. 
"  I  iilc\>  some  new   forces   intervene,    we  may   live 
to  discover  that    the  centre  of   the    Latin    races   has 

visibly    .shifted     across     the     Atlantic."       Such     is    the 

conclusion  which  Messrs.  II.  Medio  and  T.  II.  Dar- 
low  draw  from  the  Italian  exodus  which  is  emptying 
the  country  of  abb-bodied  inhabitants.  Mr.  Henni- 
kor  Beaton,  in  an  imaginary  dialogue  between  the 
Postmaster-General  and  bis  secretary,  touches  on  a 
number  of  reforms  which  his  inexhaustible  gei 
suggests.  Vida  Goldstein,  writing  on  Socialism  in 
Australia,  declares  that  that  country  supplies  no 
paradise  lor  the  irorking-man.  The  bare 

life    require    a    weekly    wage   of    £2    18s.    6d.,   and    many 

have  to  struggle  through  with  about  half  that 
amount.     The    Marchioness  of    Londonderry,    writing 

on  the  School  Hygiene  Congress,  hopes  that  women 
will  become  candidates  for  election  to  local  bodies 
dealing  with  the  questions  concerned  in  th<>  preserva- 
tion of  tbo   race.      The  State  lias   Usurped  Hie  moth. 

place:  yet.  ;is  the  State  i-  largely  composed  of 
mothers  and  potential  mothers,  it  is  for  them  to 
make  their  influence  felt. 
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THE   WORLD'S   WORK. 

The  World's  Work  is  a  rery  good,  well  illustrated 
number,  three  articles  from  which  have  been  sepa- 
rately noticed.  Science  is  represented  by  Mr.  .1. 
Butler  Burke's  paper  on  •'Artificial  Cells  and  Arti- 
ficial Life,"  explaining  some  of  the  popular  miscon- 
ceptions regarding  his  discoveries,  and  by  Mr.  S.  L. 
Baffin's  paper  on  experiments  in  soil  inoculation 
(with  nitrogen).  Both  letterpress  and  illustrations 
are  highly  entertaining  in  the  paper  describing  the 
'* Adventures  of  Daring  Photographers."  "Home 
Comities,"  paper  on  "  The  1'ounds,  Shillings  and 
Pence  of  Small  Holdings,"  is  mainly  a  highly  appre- 
ciative review  of  M  i.ss  Jebb's  book  on  "Small  Hold- 
ings." recently  published  by  Mr.  Murray,  and  an  ac- 
count of  the  experiences,  as  recounted  in  their 
pamphlets,  of  some  half-dozen  men  and  women  who 
have  tried  to  solve  the  problem  on  a  small  scale  for 
themselves.  Mr.  H.  J.  Shepstone  contributes  an  inte- 
resting account  of  Mr.  Hagenbeck's  famous  Zoo  near 
Hamburg  "A  Zoo  Without  Cages, "'  which  Mr. 
Hagenbeck  believes  the  Zoo  of  the  future  will  be. 
THE  REFORM  OF  OXFORD. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Dickinson,  author  of  "Keddy,"  one  of 
the  best  Oxford  novels,  discusses  the  various  sugges- 
tions for  reforming  Oxford,  such  as  that  of  the  Bishop 
of  Birmingham  for  getting  rid  of  undergraduates 
who  have  no  real  intention  of  becoming  students, 
such  as  athletes  and  wealthy  idlers.  The  writer 
doubts  the  feasibility  of  this  suggestion.  As  for  the 
continually  made  suggestion  that  Oxford  must  be 
more  "  practical,"  he  doubts  whether  it  is  part  of  the 
English  genius  to  learn  practical  affairs  in  an  aca- 
demic atmosphere.  The  German  does  it,  we  are  told, 
and  we  have  South-west  African  scandals;  the  Eng- 
lishman does  not  do  it,  and — the  sentence  can  be 
finished  by  the  reader.  Mr.  Dickinson  virtually  says 
that  the  Englishman's  only  school  of  "  useful  "know- 
ledge "  is,  and  has  been,  experience.  But  he  does 
suggest  various  lines  along  which  Oxford  might  be 
reformed,  such  as  rearranging  the  distribution  of 
scholarship   money. 

Till:  FUTURE  OF  THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 
■■■.  Mr.  Roland  Be! fort,  writing  on  the  unparalleled 
"  slump  "  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  its  causes, 
mentions  among  the  latter  the  impostures  practised 
on  the  public  which,  although  engineered  by  pro- 
moters, could  never  have  proved  successful  without 
the  connivance  and  assistance  of  jobbers  and  brokers. 
The  public  has  consequently  learned  to  go  a  great 
(leal  to  reputable  "outside  brokers."  What  is  strik- 
ing, also,  is  that  whereas  practically  every  big  "deal" 
was  till  recently  conducted  in  London,  important 
blocks  of  shares  are  now  often  dealt  with  direct  in 
the  provinces.  He  remarks  that,  comparing  the  Stock 
Exchanges  of  the  world,  and  the  guarantees  they  give 
their  clients,  those  offered  by  the  London  Stock  Ex- 
change "are  absolutely  ridiculous  and  futile." 
Meanwhile,  members  are  eating  their  hearts  out  in 
idleness,  and  outside  brokers  are  reaping  a  golden 
harvest. 


THE   FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

The  September  number  is  exceptionally  good.  It 
opens  with  a  poem  by  Mr.  Swinburne,  and  it  contains 
a  variety  of  notable  articles  claiming  separate  men- 
tion elsewhere. 

A  SCHEME  FOR  MACEDONIA. 
Chedo  Mijatovich,  writing  on  the  Balkan  problems, 
sees  no  other  practical  solution  of  the  Macedonian 
question  but  the  sending  of  a  European  detachment, 
preferably  Spanish  or  Dutch,  not  exceeding  oOOO 
soldiers,  to  suppress  the  guerilla    hands;   the   appoint- 


ment as  temporary  Viceroy  of  Lord  Ourzon  or  Gtene- 
ral  Kitchener;  and  an  International  State  Council 
appointed  for  seven  year-.    These  should  appoint  an 

International   Scientific  Commission   to  take  e    '• 
of     the     population     of     Macedonia,     to    ascertain     it.-. 
ethnic  individuality,  and   to  form   new   cant 
as   far   as  possible   ethnically    homogeneous.     At    th<- 
end  of  seven  years  Macedonia,  as  a  federation  of  -«-li 
governing    cantons,    should    be    declared    autonon 
under   the   suzerainty    of    the    Sovereign.      Mom 
ought  to  be  its  capital.     Salonica,  with  sufficient  ter- 
ritory around  it.  should   be  proclaimed   a    free  town 
and  free  port. 

MOXTENECIMN   AM)  TURK  s  [  ll.i.   SIGHTING. 
Miss  Edith  Sellers  contributes  some  delightful 
lights  on  latter-day  Montenegrins,  whom  she  deed 
as  a   nation  of  heroes,  distinguished   for   their   poverty 
and  self-reverence  and  grand  air.    They  reserve  their 
chief  hatred  for  Austria,  whom  they  credit    with  steal- 
ing  from   them   Herzegovina.      With    the    Turks,    in 
spite  of  official   peace,  they  keep  up  intermittent  un- 
official   hostilities.      One   day    .Miss    Sellers   saw     links 
and    Montenegrins   sitting   and  drinking   together    as 
friends  in  Podgoritzia.     Yet  only  some  two  or  three 
days  before  there  had  been   a  pitched  battle  between 
Montenegrins  and  Turks,  in  which  regular  troops  had 
been    engaged   on   both   sides,   and   many    had    fallen. 
Officially,  indeed,  it  was  never  admitted. 

THE  POWER  OF  QUIET  THOUGHT. 
Another  kind  of  contest  between  Bast  and  West  is 
recorded  by  Mrs.  M.  C.  Eraser  in  a  lively  record 
of  conversation  between  certain  eminent  Japanese  and 
an  American  missionary.  The  Japanese  thinker  con- 
cludes by  addressing  his  European  companions  as 
follows  :  — 

You  have  brought  us  much;  you  have  taught  u.s  many 
lessons,  hut  none  of  them  is  so  precious,  so  helpful,  so  en- 
riching as  that  which — did  you  wish  it— we  could  teach  you. 
the  lesson  of  quiet,  continuous,  reasoning  thought.  Even  in 
material  things  you  have  seen  its  benefits  to  us.  You  are  in 
the  habit  of  saying  tfiat  the  victories  you  so  applaud  were 
won  "  because  the  Japanese  think  out  everything  before- 
hand." There  are  greater  victories  which  each  of  as  can  win 
if  he  will  but  learn  to  think,  victories  over  every  ill  that  can 
assault  poor  vulnerable  man  in  this  world,  for  thought  roba 
them  all  of  their  stin?,  and  leaves  the  poorest  of  its  disciples 
richer  than  any  of  your  multi-millionaires— rich  in  spiritual 
clearness  and  greatness,  in  the  conscious  certainty  of  union 
with  the  eternal  harmony  which  was  the  beginning  and  shall 
bo  the  final  outcome  of  the  life  of  the  Universe. 

CRICKET  IN   1907. 
Mr.   E.   H.  D.   Sewell  surveys  the  cricket   of   1907, 
and  says :  — 

Seldom  indeed  has  play  been  so  absorbing  or  surprises  more 
numerous,  while  to  add  to  the  usual  attractions  of  our 
County  Championship  Competition  and  University  cricket 
we  have  had  in  our  midst  the  most  interesting  team  from 
over  the  seas  that  has  visited  England  for  very  many  years. 

He  finds  the  real  excellence  of  the  South  African 
team  to  lie  in  the  bowling  of  Messrs.  Schwarz,  Vogler, 
White  and  Faulkner,  and  their  off-breaking  and  leg- 
break  ball.  This  new  bowling  is  hound  to  come  into 
cricket,  and  to  last  as  long  as  any  other  form  of  at- 
tack, and  to  be  equally  deadly  long  after  its  novelty 
has  worn  off. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mrs.  John  Lane,  in  an  amusing  article  on  "  Mis- 
placed Monuments,"  contends  that  statues  ought  not 
to  be  erected  in  the  open  in  our  dirty  climate.  Mr. 
John  Davidson  sketches  in  dialogue  two  imaginary 
commonwealths,  in  one  of  which  the  franchise  was 
granted  only  to  mothers  who  have  borne  five  legiti- 
mate children,  and  in  the  other  in  which  every  human 
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being  that  ran  write  hi.-  or  her  name  i.s  entitled  to 
vote.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Pollock  advocates  as  a  pos- 
sible development  Army  Reserves  on  a  Militia  basis. 
Mr.  Alfred  Fellows  points  out  that  the  Trade  Dis- 
putes Act  will  enable  Labour  to  enjoy  at  length  the 
same  freedom  of  contract  as  Capital  in  all  respects. 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

Dr.  Saleebv's  paper  on  cancer.  Professor  Jevon.v* 
sketch  of  an  International  Parliament,  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Ramsay's  study  of  St.  Paul's  philosophy  of  his* 
tmy  are  each  of  them  sufficient  to  confer  a  distinc- 
tion on  the  September  number.  There  are  many 
other  valuable  contributions. 

IP  THERE    WERE    A   J APAXESE-AMERICAN    WAR. 

"Cruiser"  estimates  the  conditions  of  a  Japanese- 
American  war.  Among  these  he  mentions  the  separa- 
tion of  the  countries  by  blue  water,  the  immunity 
of  the  home  territories  of  both  belligerents  from 
direct  attack,  and  the  purely  naval  character  of  the 
war.  The  American  weakness  would  be  the  Philip- 
pine-, which  the  Japanese  would  probably  raid  at 
the  outset  of  hostilities  and  clear  of  troops,  muni- 
tions, fortifications  and  dockyards.  The  .Japanese 
weakness  would  be  its  occupation  of  Korea.  The 
writer  points  out  shrewdly  that  the  decision  to  trans- 
fer the  American  fleet  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  necessitates  the  resignation  of  their  power 
to  extend  the  Monroe  doctrine  to  South  America, 
except  by  permission  of  Europe—  a  striking  sequel  to 
America's  repudiation  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  in  oc- 
cupying the  Philippines.  Numerically  the  American 
fleet  i.s  stronger.  The  Japanese,  however,  possess 
the  superior  war  experience,  and  iii  the  struggle  for 
the  Philippines  would  !><•  in  clo.se  proximity  to  their 
home  bases.  Neither  Power  could  enter  the  conflict 
except  as  a  very  grave  undertaking,  as  both  Govern- 
ments recognise.  "Unfortunately,  the  last  word  rest- 
with  the  mas-. 

THE  WEAKNESS  OF  THE  TURKISH    ARMY. 

A.  de   Bilinski  destroys  several   illusions  about  the 

Turkish  army.  Its  alleged  Germani.sation  by  Baron 
von  <\w  Qoltz  was,  "  Baron  von  der  Qoltz  himself 
practically  told  the  writer,  a  farce."  The  Sultan's 
dread  of  assassination  has  led  him  to  restrict  the 
training  of  the  soldier  to  element  ar\  drill  in  the 
barrack  yard.      Shooting  practices  ami   )naiiceuvies  are 

strictly  forbidden.  After  a  certain  bomb  outrage  the 
teaching  of  chemistry  was  forbidden  at  the  Military 

Academy,  and  the  chief  instructor  was  appointed  be- 
e  of  his  services  as  a  spy.  The  Sultan  has  made 
i'  his  object  to  sow  rivalry  and  dissension  in  the 
army,  and  toset  each  racial  section  at  feud  with 
fche  other.  'I'h..  officers  are  encouraged  to  spv  on 
i  comrades.  The  commissariat  ami  medical  de- 
partments are  lamentably  incomplete.  Thus  an  army, 

Composed  of  men  of  exceptional  valour  and  eiidur- 
*nce,  I-  reduced  i>  the  suspicions  of  the  Sultan  to 
comparal  •  ice. 

•  THE  PI  RP08E  <>K    Mi  I 
This  is  defined,    somewhat    pompously,    by    Mr.    E. 
Wake  Cook   in   the   following  terms  : — 
Education  in  Time  t<.r  Eternity,  t.lie  expansion  ol  conw 

the   awakening  of  man    to    I  h  - 

higher  powers,  bj    meant  of  ex|>erience  or  exrerien- 

ire's  chief  purpose,  «r<  rlance  the  Purpose  of  Art 

in  furthering  it.  It.  ministers  bounteously  to  our  manifold 
needs;  it  aid-  us  to  transcend  our  personal  limitations  and 
livo  a  longer  life.  It  portrays  the  past  and  the  present,  and 
prophesies  the  furure.  It  helps  to  nullify  time  and  sp 
ami  to  hriii','  u-  int  >  touch  with  the  whole  of  humanity,  and 
to  picture  the  glorious  possibilities  of  the  coming  time.  It 
gives  us  I.-  i;  >•;:<;-  ,  \       quaintanees  the  great  ol  al]  time; 


and  supplements  tnem  with  the  artist's  creations  of  personali- 
ties embodying  a  life's  observations  and  experiences.  It  pro- 
motes the  mingling  of  mind  with  mind,  and  soul  with  soul, 
and  aids  us  to  realise  the  underlying  unity  which  makes  the 
whole  world  akin,  and  to  establish  our  more  intimate  kinship 
with  the  Great  Master  Artist  in  whose  attributes  and  acti- 
vities we  share. 

THE   MKANiXG   OF  GOTH  I 0. 

Mr.  L.  March  Phillipps  traces  the  relation  between 
Gothic  architecture  and  the  Gothic  race.  Ho  finds 
the  basis  of  the  Gothic  character  in  primitive  vital 
energy,  and  in  the  right  it  claims  and  always  has 
claimed  to  express  itself  in  dee  thought  and  action. 
The  Goths  are  the  Liberals  of  history,  as  the  Ro- 
mans became  the  Conservatives:  — 

This  energy  is  the  inspiration  of  Gothic.  It  is  not  a  style; 
it  is  a  fight.  When  we  stand  to-day  in  a  Gothic  interior, 
with  the  vaults  of  nave  and  transepts  meeting  above,  and  the 
choir  opening  in  front  of  us  like  some  great  chasm  in  a  cliff, 
and  look  up  at  the  tall,  narrow  roots  half  hidden  in  shadow 
abutting  against,  each  other,  it  may  be  we  seldom  enough 
realise  how  strenuous  and  alive  are  tl.e  forces  which  are  here 
engaged.  But,  difficult  as  it  may  be  to  associate  the  idea  of 
activity  with  forme  of  such  rigid  immobility,  yet  really  every 
portion  of  the  structure  is  in  violent  and  furious  action.  The 
immense  weight  of  the  lofty  tools.  Hung  sideways  by  the 
thrust  of  their  vaults  and  threatening  to  burst  the  whole 
building  asunder,  is  met  and  checked  by  the  pressure  of 
vaults  setting  in  the  opposite  direction.  Thrust  meets  thrust 
in  full  career. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

Land  and  Woman  are  to  the  fore  i'1  the  September 
number.  "  Ailene"  finds  the  true  significance  of  rebellion  in 

its  spontaneous  assertion  of  freedom,  the  taking, 
not  the  demanding  of  a  Liberty  :  and  applies  it  to  the 
women's  movement.  Stage  rebellions,  she  says,  are 
futile.  Mary  B.  Morrison  pays  a  tribute  to  the  wo- 
men of  Thackeray,  whose  ideal  of  goodness  was  not 
an  easy  one.  M  The  heroines  of  Dickens.  Scott  and 
others  are  often  just  naturally  good,  but  with 
Thackeray  a  woman  must  brave  and  bear  the  world, 
must  overcome  its  temptations  and  resist  it.s  evils 
before    he    himself    will    call    her    noble." 

A  paper  on  the  evolution  of  present-day  Liberalism 
notes  that  a  generation  ago  it  aimed  at  political 
liberty  on  racial  lines.  .Now  it  is  a  movement  to- 
wards national  ideals  in  their  broadest  sens..,  includ- 
ing Imperial  unity.  In  South  Africa  the  old  Liberal- 
ism would  have  granted  independence  back  to  tho 
Boers.  The  new  Liberalism  subordinates  the  inte- 
rests ot  the  smaller  race  to  the  greatness  of  the 
larger. 

.\ir.  W.  G.  Fallon  advocates  adult  .suffrage,  with  a 
pro\i-o  that  only  t hose  adults  he  enfranchised  who 
satisfy  the  Revising  Court  of  their  political  intelli- 
gence.      Mr.     \V.    .) .    Corbel     tells    anew     t  lie    stoi 

English  oppression  of  Ireland,  in  which  he  finds  the 
reason  erhy  the  Irish  Council   Hill   was  rejected.     .Mi. 

.1.     I'aoy    Hoop-    claims   Herbert     Spencer   as    a    Theist, 

quoting  many  of  the  positive  descriptions  which 
spencer   gave   of  the   Unknowable.      By    Unknowable 

Air.  Ilopps  thinks  Spencer  meant  rather  (lie  lnc\- 
haust  idle. 


THE    BADMINTON    MAGAZINE. 

In  the  September  Badminton  Mrs.  E.  M.  Syers, 
winner  ol  a  Ladies'  Championship,  has  an  article  on 
Swimming  and  Diving  for  Ladies.  The  early  at- 
tempts of  t!  o  novice,  she  says,  should  be  made  in  a 
swimming    bath,    where    instruction    can    be   effectively 
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given  an<l  the  Learner  can  concentrate  her  attention 
on  acquiring  the  necessary  movements.  She  describes 
diving  as  a  fascinating  aquatic  cxorci.se  which  we 
have  learnt  principally  from  the  Swedes.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  be  a  good  swimmer  to  become  an  expert 
diver,  but  more  practice  is  required  to  dive  well.  The 
first  attempts  should  be  made  from  the  side  of  the 
bath.  Diving  from  the  surface  of  the  water  is  a 
useful  accomplishment  in  case-  of  life-saving,  and 
ev<  iy  swimmer  should  learn  the  methods  of  rescue 
and  resuscitation.  A  dose-fitting  costume  of  some 
elastic  material  is  the  most  comfortable  and  appro- 
priate for  the  water. 

Sir  Home  Gordon,  who  writes  on  Cricket,  remarks 
that  cricket  plays  a  very  small  part  in  literature. 
Tom  Hughes's  cricket  is  the  most  lifeless  part  of 
•'Tom  Brown's  Schooldays."  Mr.  George  Meredith 
has  given  us  a  vivid  picture  of  cricket,  but  we  are 
not  told  in  which  book. 

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

In  the  September  number  of  Scribner  Mr.  Sidney 
Lee  gives  us  the  third  of  his  articles  on  "  The  Call  of 
the  West  :  America  and  Elizabethan  England."  It 
deals  with  the  American  Indian  in  Elizabethan  Eng- 
land, at  first  sight  a  startling  subject.  With  the 
outburst  of  exploring  activity  in  the  second  decade 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  the  American  Indians  ap- 
peared on  English  shores.  Through  the  greater  part 
of  Shakespeare's  manhood  all  ranks  of  the  nation  were 
stirred  by  a  succession  of  small  baaids  of  savage  im- 
migrants from  both  the  American  continents,  and 
throughout  Shakespeare's  lifetime  Court  and  country 
repeatedly  entertained  in  England  this  manner  of 
Indian,  an  intermediate  kind  of  American,  below  the 
standard  of  culture,  which  had  been  reached  in 
Mexico  and  Peru,  yet  far  above  the  disorganised 
savagery  which  was  habitual  to  the  nomads  of  the  far 
interior. 

There  is  an  article  on  International  Marriages,  that 
is  to  say,  English  and  American  women  married  in 
France  and  Italy.  Madame  Waddington,  the  writer, 
thinks  the  American  girl  adapts  herself  better  than 
does  the  English  girl  to  the  absolute  change  of  life 
and  surroundings  in  France.  The  Frenchman  is 
generally  proud  of  his  foreign  wife's  intelligence. 
Italian  marriages  are  different,  and  Italians  are  as 
easy-going  with  their  wives  as  with  anything  else. 
They  do  not  wish  them  to  be  intelligent.  English- 
women begin  by  believing  that  everything  in  England 
is  better  than  anything  on  the  Continent,  and  it  is 
astonishing  that  they  should  marry  foreigners  at  all. 


THE   ITALIAN    REVIEWS. 

The  Nuova  Antologia  (August  1st)  devotes  oyer 
eighty  pages  to  the  boyhood  and  education  of  King 
Victor  Emmanuel,  grandfather  of  the  reigning 
monarch,  and  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Genoa,  with 
copious  quotations  from  his  boyish  compositions  and 
letters.  These  strike  the  English  reader  as  just  the 
conventional,  somewhat  stilted  productions  that  might 
be  expected,  the  only  remarkable  feature  being  the 
appallingly  long  hours  the  unhappy  little  Princes 
were  expected  to  work.  Rising  at  five  o'clock,  they 
got  through  three  hours'  prayers  and  study  before 
breakfast,  divided  the  whole  day  between  lessons  and 
military  drill  and  exercises,  and  in  the  end  were 
allowed  barely  eight  hours'  sleep.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  their  severe  preceptor  complained  continually 
that  Victor  Emmanuel  was  "so  sleepy  he  could  learn 
nothing." 

ADVANTAGES  OF  FOREIGN  EDUCATION. 

F.    Ciceotti    (Aug.    16th)   describes  some   new   and 


excellent    philanthropic    institution*  in     Borne,     and 

indulges  in  much  rhapsodic  writing  as  to  the  mar- 
Velloua   results   likely    to  ensue    from   the   substitution 

of  a  public  service  of  social  benevolence  for  the  spas- 
modic  efforts   of    private   charity.      He  seems  to 
lieve    the  ition   of    human    society    will    be    ac- 

complished    by    the    multiplication    of    public    institu- 

tione  from  which  apparently  dogmatic  religion  is  to 
be  excluded.  The  editor,  afaggiorino  Ferraria,  re- 
turning to  the  theme,  What  to  Do  for  Our  Boys," 
re-enumerates  his  plea  for  ■  three  years'  course  of 
study  in  England  or  Germany  for  all  young  men  of 

the    professional    classes    who    can    afford    it.       Italy    is 

still,"  he  declares,  behind  the  times  in  many  ways, 
and  the  foreign  education  of  her  sons  is  the  qui< •!. 
way  of  remedying  th<'  evil.  He  further  appeals  to 
Italian  parents  not  to  waste  the  long  summer  vaca- 
tion, but  to  insisi  on  their  sons  studying  modern 
language.-,  usually  SO  badly  Taught  in  school  and  col- 
lege. 

AUTONOMY,  BUT  NOT  REVOLT. 
(*.  Grabinski  continues  in  the  Itasseymi  Nazi&nalt 
his  excellent  series  of  articles  on  the  results  of  the 
Oxford  Movement  in  England,  founded  mainly  on 
M.  Thureau-Dangin's  admirable  volumes.  "  Ruth  " 
summarises  the.  argument  of  "Through  Scylla  and 
Chary bdis,"  the  recent  volume  by  Father  Tyrrell, 
whose  writings  arc  followed  with  close  attention  both 
in  France  and  Italy.  He  gathers  the  impression  that 
Father  Tyrrell  conceives  religion  as  a  reality  inter- 
woven into  our  whole  life  and  enveloping  our  whole 
being.  He  confesses  that  from  the  Latin  standpoint 
it  is  a  little  difficult  to  appreciate  "  a  certain 
autonomy  towards  authority  which  jet  does  not  in- 
tend to  be  a  revolt  "  ;  but  he  appreciates  the  attitude 
of  Father  Tyrrell  and  his  friends  as  one  quite  com- 
patible with  true  loyalty  to  the  Church.  R.  Corniani 
deplores  the  growing  anti-clericalism  in  Italy  to-day, 
for  which  he  considers  there  is  less  excuse  than  in  any 
recent  period  of  Italian  history.  He  regards  it  a^  a 
lamentable  symptom  of  a  general  revolt  against  law 
and    order   in   every    form. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  Bivista  d1  Itulla  (August)  publishes  an  in- 
teiesting  sketch  of  Giovanni  Ruffini,  patriot  and 
novelist,  a  sympathetic  figure  well  known  to  a  pai-t 
generation  of  English  residents  on  the  Italian 
Riviera  as  the  author  I  "Dr.  Antonio"  and  other 
romantic  novels.  These  were  all  written  in  singularly 
pure  English,  the  author's  aim — in  which  he  was 
eminently  successful — being  to  make  his  countrymen 
better  known   and  appreciated  in  England. 

The  second  volume  of  the  new  learned  quarterly, 
the  Rivita  di  Scienza,  has  been  issued,  and  fully 
equals  its  predecessor  in  weighty  matter.  The  main 
English  article  of  the  month  is  by  T.  X.  Carver  on 
'•The  English  Classical  School  of  Political  Economy,'' 
described  from  a  detached  Harvard  standpoint. 
Crystallised  Liquids  and  the  Conception  of  Speeu 
Biology  are  among  the  learned  subjects  treated  with 
a  clearness  that  makes  it  possible  for  the  less  initiated 
to  profit  by  the  articles. 

An  entertaining  and  cleverly-illustrated  article  on 
children's  toys  and  their  essential  quality  of  sim- 
plicity is  one  of  the  features  of  the  August  Etnporiui" . 
The  literary  article  deals  with  the  German  novelist, 
Clara.  Viebig,  while  E.  Loewy  writes  learnedly  con- 
cerning the  oelebrated  Anzio  statue. 

La  Lettura  continues  to  be  full  of  admirably-illus- 
trated articles  of  the  popular  kind.  Accounts  of  the 
Jews  in  Russia,  of  the  sensational  flight  of  the 
Empress  Eugenie  from  Paris  in  1870.  and  of  all  the 
more  recent  inventions  in  the  way  of  aerial  naviga- 
tion, help  to  make  up  an  extremely  attractive  number. 
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THE  REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

In  the  first  August  number  of  the  Revue  <!<■  Paris 
Ernest  Tonnelat  writes  on  the  Germans  in  Shantung, 
As  to  German  trade  with  Shantung,  the  writer  says 
it  will  be  a  long  time  before  it  shows  much  develop- 
ment. The  dense  population  of  this  poor  province 
gets  from  China  and  Japan  the  first  necessaries 
of  life  which  the}-  have  not  in  their  own  country. 
The  greatest  rival  of  the  European  merchant  in  China 
is  the  Chinaman  himself.  The  more  Europeans  en- 
deavour to  open  up  new  markets  the  greater  becomes 
the  number  of  Chinese  brokers.  Intelligent  and 
industrious,  the  broker-  have  become  indispensable 
intermediaries,  and  they  get  rich  much  quicker  than 
do  the  Europeans.  Thus,  with  the  pacific  penetration 
of  Europeans,  the  Chinese  respond  by  counter-pene- 
tration, and  we  may  look  forward  to  a  time  when 
without  violence  or  a  revolution,  the  Chinese  will 
have  become  the  masters  of  the  exports  and  imports 
di  China.  And  what  is  happening  in  those  parte  of 
China  open  to  international  relations  will  most  likely 
happen  in  Shantung  also.  The  cultivated  Chinese  of 
the  province  seem  to  have  decided  <>"  Europeanising 
the  country  on  the  Japanese  method. 

In  the  same  number  Paul  Adam  lias  an  article  on 
the  Physiognomy  of  the  Hague  Conference,  in  which 
he  summarises  the  work  achieved. 

The    most    important    article    in    the    second    August 

number  is  that  by  Louis  Aubert,  on  the  United  States 
and  Japanese  Colonisation.  The  presence  of  the 
Japanese   in  California,  he  says,  is  a  danger  to  the 

standard  of  life  and  the  assimilation  of  races,  two 
i'leas  essential  to  American  civilisation.  The  control 
ot  the  Japanese  will   probably  be  more  complicated 

than  that  of  the  Chinese.  The  Japanese  are  ot  a 
more  aggressive  temperament,  and  as  they  have  an 
advantage  over  the  Chinese  in  being  allowed  frea 
entry  into  Canada,  they  may  enter  the  United  States 
by  the  Canadian  frontier. 


THE  NOUVELLf.  REVUE. 

an  article  on  France  and  Yunnan,  which  G. 
liarbezieux  contributes  to  the  first  August  number  ol 
the  Nonvelle  Revue,  France  is  praised  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  lailway  in  Yunnan.  It  reste  with  th« 
Chinese  authorities  to  do  the  other  things  necessary 
for  the  economic  greatness  of  the  province — the 
creation  of  technical  schools,  the  execution  of  great 
public  works,  the  development  of  means  of  communi- 
cation, the   making   of  secondary  railways,   etc 

Writing  in  the  second   August   number.   Maurice  L. 
Dewavrin  tells  the  story  of  the  economic  resurrection 

of    Bruges.      Since   traffic    has    been    resumed    with    the 

j. ..it   the  results  have  far  surpassed  the  expectations 
organisers)     the   weak   point    is   the    export 
traffic. 

In    an    article    on    Socialist    Snobbishness    Armand 
Charpentier    remarke    thai    ideas,   like   clothes,    have 

♦  heir    fashions.      In    politics,    literature,    and   art    there 

are  veritable   runs  on   certain   opinions  and   schools. 

And  what  is  true  of  politic-  happens  to  other  move- 
ments. Movements  of  reaction  are  followed  by  move- 
ments  of   action,    and    never    has   this   experience    been 

m>  completely  realised  as  it  has  been  with  Socialism 
in  the  last   ten   years.      The  Socialist  erday, 

that  is  tos.iv  the  snobs,  have  become  Moderates,  and 

soon    they    will    be   Conservatives.     Hut    that   dot 
mean     that     social     progress     ha-     not     advanced.         No 
great     political    or    social    movement     can     be    created 
without  leaving  some  traces  behind  it 


LA  REVUE. 
The  opening  article  in  the  first  August  number  of 
l.n  Hevue  consists  of  some  unpublished  pages  of  a 
diary  in  which  are  described  the  sufferings  of  Leo 
\lli.  during  the  last  few  weeks  of  his  life  and  the 
heroism    with    which    he   bore  them. 

In  his  article  on  the  Suppression  of  Misery, 
Frederic  Passy  says  that  if  we  wish  to  ameliorate  the 

condition  of  humanity  we  must  begin  by  ameliorat- 
ing mankind.  War  is  an  evil  which  would  disappear 
if  nations  would  only  learn  that  they  gain  nothing 
by  jealousy  of  one  another,  and  that  they  would  gain 
much  by  respecting  and  helping  one  another.  And 
what  is  true  of  national  hatreds  is  equally  true  of 
social  hatreds.  Everything  which  tends  to  disturb 
harmony  and  security,  to  disorganise  labour,  and  to 
arrest  the  activity  of  industry  and  commerce,  i 
cause  of  poverty.  There  are  also  faults  of  individuals 
which  may  become  general  faults,  such  as  alcoholism, 
whose  consequences  are  not  confined  to  their  authors, 
and  which  contribute  to  produce  misery.  The  sup- 
pression of  misery,  concludes  M.  Passy,  is  not  in- 
soluble. 

Gaston    Bonnier   write-   on   science   in    M.    Maeter- 
linck's works  in  the  second  August  number.     In  "The 
Life   of  the   Bee"    M.    Maeterlinck's   science   is   in   the 
main    correct,    he   says,    but    in    ''The    Intelligence 
the     Flowers"     it     is    less    accurate.       The    alliauo 
poetry  and  science  i-  a  very  difficult   thing.     The  p 
can  only  reveal   to  us,   with   all   the  magic  of  his  style, 
the  sensations  which  he  experiences  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  creatures  which  surround  us;  but  if.  with 
the  aid  of  science,  he  gets  a  little  closer  to  them,  his 
reflections    will    only    be    all    the    more    accurate    and 
penetrating. 

THE   REVUE   DES   DEUX  MONDES. 

In  an  article  on  the  Representation  of  Life  Move* 
nteut.  P.  Banet-Rivet,  writing  in  the  first  August 
number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  ilondes,  give-  n  his- 
tory of  Cinematography.  At  Joinville  there  is  a  large 
industry  connected  with  the  cinematograph.  At  the 
great  factory  there  about  one  and  a-half  millions  of 
photographs  can  be  made  in  a  day.  Although  tho 
industry  is  still  in  its  infancy,  in  France  alone  it 
provides  a   livelihood  for  at  least  40,000  people. 

The  third  article  in  the  series  on  the  Social   Work 
of    Women,    by    Paul    Acker,    appears     in     the     same 
number.     It   deals   with   the    girl-worker.      It    is  not 
easy  for  a  woman  to  work,  nor  is  it  easy  for  a  woman 
who  works   to    live    by   her   labour.      The   number    of 
women    workers    in    France    is    33    per    cent,    of   the 
Vmale    population.      Suitable    occupations    are    few, 
and    many    women    are  obliged    to   accept     work     in 
mines  and  other  even  harder   occupation-.      Needless 
to  say,  the  women's  wages  are  much  lower  than  those 
of  the  men.     Employers  often  keep  them   beyond 
legal   hours,   and  the   parents   are  sometimes   the  first 
to    send    their    children     to    work     before     they     havo 
attained   the   legal  age.     The   writer   advoeati 
unions  as  among  the   possible   aids  to   women    in   d< 
fending  their  interests,   but    in    France,   as  elsewh< 
the  women  do  not  take  to  the  idea  as  one  would  have 
expected.      One    of    these    syndicates    or    unions. 
Aiguille   of   Paris,    is  described   at   length.     To   Mile. 

hebillard   is  also  duo  the  institution   of  syndic 
for  women  and  girl  workers  at  Lyons,   and  other 
dicates    have   been   organised    at    Paris   by    Mme.  de 
iach. 

By  7856  against  0822  vote-  the  electors  of  tho 
Canton  ol  Geneva  decided  on  June  30  in  favour  of 
the  separation  of  the  Churches  from  the  State,  and 
the    Act    will    bo   known    to   history  IZJ    Law. 
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as  the  French  Separation  Act  is  known  as  the  Briand 
Law.  In  an  article  on  this  religions  question  in 
Geneva,  in  the  second  August  number,  Julien  de 
Narfon  considers  the  position  of  the  different  Churches 
at  Geneva  with  reference  to  the  now  law — the 
National  Protestant  Church,  the  National  Catholic 
Church,  the  Evangelical  Church,  and  the  Roman 
Cat  holic  Church. 


THE    DUTCH    REVIEWS. 

•'  The  Fen  Colonies  in  Groningen  ''  form  the  sub- 
ject, of  one  of  the  best  contributions  to  (hr.c  Eeuw. 
Rather  more  than  three  centuries  ago  it  occurred  to 
some  enterprising  spirits  that  something  might  be 
done  in  that  part  of  Holland  for  the  immediate 
benefit  of  those  who  undertook  the  work,  and  for  the 
ultimate  well-being  of  the  people  generally.  In  1599 
a  small  group  of  men  commenced  operations ;  others 
followed,  and  in  course  of  time  the  State  joined  in 
the  work.  Some  of  tho  land  was  reclaimed  and  the 
surounding  territory  cleared:  potatoes  were  grown, 
and  three  main  industries  sprang  up.  Potato  meal, 
the  production  of  syrup,  and  the  manufacture  of 
strawboard  now  flourish  in  the  Fen  Colonies. 

The  potato-meal  mills,  or  factories  as  they  are  called 
in  the  article,  number  twenty-seven,  of  which  eighteen 
are  speculative  and  nine  are  co-operative,  and  to- 
gether they  utilise  535,000  tons  of  potatoes.  The 
work  season  lasts  for  about  ten  weeks.  The  business 
yields  a  good  profit.  There  are  four  factories  for 
the  production  of  syrup,  and  they  use  about  13,000 
tons  of  meal.  There  are  other  syrup  factories  in  the 
country,  and  most  of  their  meal  is  obtained  from  the 
Fen  district.  There  are  eleven  strawboard  factories, 
only  two  of  which  are  co-operative;  they  use  about 
200,000  tons  of  straw.  Most  of  this  straw  comes 
from  the  fen  districts.  The  three  industries  have 
increased     immensely    during    the    past    half-century. 


Among   the  other  articles  is  one  on  certain  a. 

the    paternity    law,     and    another    dealing    with     the 

government, of  the  Dutch  Indian  Colonic-. 

De  Oidt  is  a  very  good  issue.     Martina  G.   Kramera 
continues   her   interesting  story   of   the   feminist    m 
meiit.     She   mentions  the  attempt  of  the   women   oi 

North    America   to  gain   recognition   when   the    Declara- 
tion   of    Independence    was    made   and    how    the    leaden 

ol   the   feminist   party   threatened,   if  the   recognition 
were  not  accorded,  to  bring  about  yet   another  rebel- 
lion  and   a    different   kind   of    republic.     They    v 
not  very  successful;  they  gained  their  point  111    N 
Jersey    and    Virginia,    hut    this    advantage    was    taken 
away    in    after   yen-. 

The  same  review  contains  a  contribution  on  the 
latent  possibilities  of  the  Flemish  people  of  Belgium. 
The  old  language  i.s  being  driven  out;  educated 
people  are  supposed  to  speak  French;  instruction  in 
the  higher  schools  is  given  in  French.  The  result  is 
that  the  French  half  of  the  nation  is  gaining  the  upper 
ha  ml,  while  the  Flemish  are  kept  under,  not  having 
the  chance  of  developing  because  the  higher  forms  of 
education  (technical  and  general)  are  given  in  a 
language  with  which  they  are  not  acquainted.  The 
French-Belgians  take  all  the  leading  positions;  the 
Flemish  have  to  be  the  drudges.  (Jive  the  Flemish 
an  opportunity  of  learning,  the  writer  says,  and  they 
will   astonish   everybody. 

In  Elsevier  wo  have  an  art  issue,  for  tho  chief 
contributions  deal  with  painting,  architecture,  and 
sculpture.  The  continuation  of  the  article  on  the 
Roman  Villa  and  its  variations  in  different  parts  of 
Europe  is  as  readable  as  the  first  instalment;  then 
there  is  an  account,  with  illustrations,  of  the  work  of 
the  artist,  Albert  Haan,  and  (most  entertaining  of  all) 
an  excellent  article  on  Old  Javanese  ornamental  work 
in  stone,  copper,  and  wood.  Most  of  the  readers  of 
this  publication  will  doubtless  turn  to  this  article 
immediately  on  having  scanned  the  list  of  contents. 


Fischietto.]  [Turin. 

Diplomacy's  Instructions  to  the  Hague  Conference. 

I.ADY  DIPLOMACY:   "Well,  children,  play  as  much  as  you 
like— but  let  us  have  nothing  in  earnest." 


Hindi    Punch.] 


Watch  and  Wait. 


[Bombay. 


Madame  HIND:  "Will  it  blossom  or  will  it  not?" 
Mr.  Punch:    "  Watoh  and  wait.    No  cause,  for  the  moment, 
for  elation  or  depression. 
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THE  ESPERANTO  CONGRESS  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 


THE    IMPRESSIONS    OF    AN    ENGLISH    DELEGATE. 


If  the  world  still  doubts  that  Esperanto  exists,  that 
it  is  a  living  language,  harmonious,  easy  to  under- 
stand, and,  what  is  more  important,  pronounced  in  a 
manner  almost  precisely  the  same  by  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  it  must  be  because  the  world  did  not  go 

1  lambridge.  The  representative  of  an  important 
London  newspaper  who  did  go  expressed  the 
thoughts  of  many  when  he  said,  "  I  confess  I  went 
to  Cambridge  to  make  fun  of  Esperanto,  but  I  have 
returned  converted,  and  mean  to  set  to  work  and 
learn  the  language."  At  Cambridge,  while  the  Con- 
gress lasted,  it  was  as  in  the  days  when  the  people 
dwelt  in  the  plains  of  Shinar,  "  the  whole  earth  was 
of  one  language  and  of  one  speech."  The  barrier 
of  the  confusion  of  tongues  was  removed,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  thirty  different  nationalities  met  together 
in  friendly  intercourse,  united  by  their  common  in- 
terest in  a  common  language. 

DELEGATES    FROM    THIRTY    NATIONS. 

The  most  picturesque  of  the  representatives  of  the 
thirty  nations  who  fraternised  in  our  ancient  seat 
of  learning  was  certainly  the  delegate  from  Vene- 
zuela. Nestor  Volcan  is  scarcely  yet  fourteen,  knows 
already  four  languages — Spanish,  French,  Portuguese 
and  Esperanto— and,  as  he  naively  remarked.  "  will 
soon  learn  a  few  more/'  As  he  is  staying  in  France, 
he  was  delegated  to  be  the  representative  of  the  Ks- 
peranto  Groups  of  his  native  country.  When  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  Congress  he  made  his  speech 
along  with  the  other  delegates,  many  supposed  that 
he  had  simph  learned  it  by  heart.  But  those  who 
met  him  in  the  streets  afterwards,  and  at  various 
gatherings,  found  that  he  knew  Esperanto  perfectly, 
and  used  it  with  surprising  precision  and  elegance. 
due  largely,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  his  mind  is 
not  saturated,  as  those  of  older  persons  often  are, 
with  idioms  and  habits  of  expression.  In  striking 
contrast  to  this  youthful  delegate  was  Lieutenant 
Cardinal,  the  official  representative  of  the  Belgian 
Government,  a  tall  and  burly  man  in  uniform,  also 
a  fluent  Esperantist.  So  much  has  been  said  about 
the  certainty  of  variety  in  the  pronunciation  of  the 
language  by  differing  nationalities,  that  too  much 
stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
nunciation of  these  two,  from  widely  separated  coun- 
tries, differed  only  in  the  way  that  two  persons  of 
the  sam  •  nationality  might  do — that  is,  the  Vene- 
zuelan sounded  his  "rV"  sonorously  and  musically, 
whilst  those  of  the  Belgian  were  somewhat  guttural. 
The  first  Congress  at  Boulogne  proved  convincingly 
that  this  much-talked-of  variety  in  the  pronunciation 


of  Esperanto  did  not  and  cannot  exist  in  a  langu 
which  possesses  onl)  five  vowels.  The  Cambridge 
Congress  has  simply  confirmed  this  fact.  Sergeant 
Gates,  for  instance,  the  famous  Cambridge  police- 
man, a  typical  Englishman  who  has  never  been  out 
of  his  own  country,  draws  out  his  '"  o's  "  and  "e's," 
but  that  did  not  prevent  one  of  the  delegates  from 
so  thoroughly  understanding  him  that  in  his  joy  he 
shook  his  hands  up  and  down  like  a  pump  handle. 
After  a  journe\  of  nearly  thirty-six  hours,  and  a  be- 
wildering crossing  of  Eondon  from  Victoria  to  King's 
Cross,  he  had  arrived  at  Cambridge,  tired  and 
hungry,  with  a  crowd  of  other  Esperantists.  It  was 
quite  dark.  How  was  he  to  find  his  lodging  in  this 
strange  town?  Great  indeed  was  his  relief  when 
Sergeant  dates,  addressing  him  in  fluent  Esperanto, 
carefully  explained  where  he  was  to  go,  and 
despatched  him  with  a  guide  and  his  luggage  to  his 
lodging. 

CHURCH  SERVICES  IN  ESPERANTO. 
Everything  was  carried  out  according  to  pro- 
gramme and  details  were  managed  excellently. 
The  services  in  the  churches  on  the  Sun- 
day preceding  the  opening  of  the  Congress 
were  very  impressive.  Clergymen  generally 
would  rejoice  if  in  their  churches  the  re- 
sponses were  as  ready,  the  hymns  as  hearty,  and  the 
attention  as  entire.  The  services  were,  of  course, 
wholly  in  Esperanto.  At  Great  St.  Mary's  (the 
University  Church)  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Rust  preached 
from  Ephesians  i.  9 — "Having  made  known  to  us 
the  mystery  of  His  will,  according  to  His  good  plea- 
sure which  He  hath  purposed  in  Himself."  At  the 
Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  Abbe  Richardson,  of 
Belgium  (in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Monsigner 
Giambene)  took  for  his  subject,  '■  And  there  shall 
be  one  fold  and  one  Shepherd."  The  text  of  the 
Rev.  W.  B.  Selbie,  of  the  Congregational  Church, 
was,  "  If  any  man  will  do  His  will,  he  shall  know 
of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God  or  whether  I 
speak  of  Myself  "  (St.  John  vii.  17). 

A   TRIUMPHANT  ENTRY. 

Monday,  the  12th,  witnessed  the  triumphant  entry 
of  Dr.  Zamenhof  into  Cambridge.  As  most  people 
know,  the  Doctor  is  a  delicate  man,  and  in  order  to 
{invent  over-fatigue  he  had  stayed  overnight  at 
Folkestone  with  M.  Michaux,  and  travelled  thence 
Monday,  arriving  at  Cambridge  station  at  two 
o'clock  p.m.  There  he  was  received  by  the  Mayor 
and  a  crowd  of  distinguished  Esperantists.  Along 
the  mile  of  route  betwee.n  the  station  and  the  Fitz- 
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william  Museum  the  streets  were  lined  with  enthu- 
siastic spectators,  who  relieved  their  feelings  with 
"  vivu's  "  and  cheers,  whilst  in  the  station  the  very 
engine  itself  was  covered  with  sightseers.  While 
waiting  tor  the  Doctor  a  gentleman  standing  bv  the 


Hy   courtesy   of   Mr.  J.  H.   Priest,   Cambridge.'] 

The   Trio. 
Dr.   Cunningham.         Mr.   H.   B.   Mudie.     Colonel   Pollen. 

road  noticed  a  small  DO)  sitting  on  the  fence,  ami 
asked  him,  "  What  are  you  waiting  here  for?"  With 
supreme  disdain  the  small  hoy  looked  down  and 
said.  -To  see  the  King,  of  course. "  'What 
King?"  said  my  friend.    *■  The  King  of  Esperanto." 

The    little   chap    had    got   slightly   confused    over   his 

geography. 

At  the  Litzwilliam  Museum  the  Vice  ( 'hancellor 
(J<ev.  E.  S.  Roberts)  received  Dr.  Zamenhof  on  be- 
half of  the  University,  and  a  seven-year-old  boy, 
Adrian  Tuffield,  presented  Mine.  Zamenholf  with  a 
bouquet,  "En  la  nomo  de  la  infanaro  de  Cam- 
bridge." The  scene  was  bewildering.  Up  the  noble 
marl.le  staircase  the  crowd  swarmed  to  the  gallery, 
when'  Dr.  Zamenhof  stood  to  receive  them.  Two 
s  distinguished  the  visitors:  the  British  wore 
red,  white  and  blue,  the  foreign  Esperantists  pale 
blue,  thus  enabling  the  guests  to  know  at  sight  to 
whom  they  could  turn  for  a  translator  when  Knglish 
was  necessary. 

from  the  Fitzwilliam  the  distinguished  guests 
went  to  Trinity  College,  where  they  were  photo- 
graphed in  several  groups,  one  of  which  is  repro- 
duced here,  together  with  the  names  of  several  of 
the  "  eminentuloj." 


THE  OPENING  SCENES. 
The  formal   opening  of  the  Congress   took   place 
the  same  evening  in  the  New  Theatre.     The  Mayor 
and    Mayoress   both   addressed   the  meeting   in 
peranto.    After  1'astor  Scheeberger  had  handed  over 
the   Presidency    to    Colonel    Pollen,    the    latter    pre- 
sented, on  behalf  of  the  British  Esperanto  Assi 
tion,  a  splendidly  emblazoned  banner,  to  he  a  per- 
petual    possession    of    Esperanto    Congi  Dr. 

Zamenhof  began  his  speech  b\  expressing  his  cor- 
dial gratitude  to  the  University  and  town  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  spoke  of  the  progress  made  during  the 
year.  "Our  enemies.''  he  said,  "have  ever  cried, 
'  Ah.  you  will  never  obtain  the  support  of  the  Kng- 
lish people,'  and  now  behold  we  are  here!"  Then, 
as  is  usual,  he  enumerated  our  losses  by  death,  and 
the  concourse  of  Esperantists  rose  in  honour  of  tl 
workers  who  have  "  passed  on."  Dr.  Zamenhof  then 
defined  the  role  of  Esperanto  Congresses,  and 
relation  they  bear  to  the  eternal  idea  of  Esperanto — 
called  Esperantism.  "We  cannot  deny,"  he  said, 
"  the  privilege  of  calling  himself  an  Esperantist  to 
any  man  who  knows  and  uses  the  Esperanto  lan- 
guage, whether  he  be  a  saint  or  a  criminal.  But 
only  those  who  have  the  pervading  spirit  of  en- 
thusiasm for  a  common  ideal  of  united  humanity 
belong  to  the  true  Esperantism,  and  march  on  from 
strength  to  strength  under  the  folds  of  our  symbolic 
standard  of  Hope."  After  Dr.  Zamenhof  came  the 
speeches  of  some  thirty  delegates  from  as  manv 
nations.  They  were  taken  in  alphabetic  order  re- 
versed, so  that  the  first  to  speak  after  the  reception 
of  the  special  delegate  sent  from  the  Belgian  Go- 
vernment was  the  young  Venezuelan,  Nestor  Volcan. 

Tin;   (TORE   ACCOMPLISHED. 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  attempt  to  describe  the 
scenes.  s<  rious  and  amusing,  which  occurred  from 
day  to  day.  In  the  council  chamber  where  the 
Agado    Committ  mbled — and    which,    being 

open  to  all.  was  filled  daily  during  the  two  and  a-half 
hours  of  the  sitting—  much  good  work  w.is  done. 
Practical  details  were  settled  for  the  carrying  out  of 
tie'  recommendations  of  delegates  and  of  the  Lan- 
guage Committee.  The  work  of  the  Consuls,  of 
whom  there  are  now  203,  was  mot  defined, 

and  the  plan  of  work  for  the  ensuing  year  sket< 
out.     The  proceedings  were  often  diversified  bv  in 
t*  resting  incidents,  such  as  when  Professor  Mayor, 
the  most  learned  of  living  Latin  scholars,  and  who 
has  been  a  professor  at  Cambridge  since   1872.  rose 
to   make    his    first    speech    in    Esperanto.      As    hi 
eighty-three  years  of  age,  none  need  say  the)  an 
old    to    learn    the    language.      Tin-    Langua. 
mittee  was  naturally  open  only  to  its  members.     The 
labours  of  the  past  year,  carried  on  mainly  by  cor- 
respondence, have  been  arduous,  but  the  results  are 
admirable.      As    regards    new    technical    terms,    it    is 
proposed  that  the  Language  Committee  shall  itself 
prepare   the   list,    which   will  be  printed  under    the 
auspices  of  the  Central  Committee  and  issued  as  an 
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official  addendum  to  the  Fundamento,  which  must 
itself,  of  course,  remain  untouched.  It  is  impossible 
for  me  even  to  mention  all  the  supplementary  un- 
official committees,  their  number  was  so  great. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  an  International  Scientific  As- 
sociation has  been  definitely  formed,  with  such  men 
as  Professor  Bourlet,  Rene  de  Saussure,  and  Mr. 
Thomson,  Professor  of  Experimental  Physics  (Cam- 
bridge)? as  leaders,  and  also  International  Societies 
for  helping  the  Blind  (of  whom  some  sixteen  from 
six  countries  were  present  at  Cambridge),  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  Protection  of  Women  and 
Children,  etc.,  etc.  A  meeting  was  called  to  discuss 
the  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  some  200  delegates 
attended. 

PLEASANT,  GOOD  FELLOWSHIP. 
Dry  business  matters  have  occupied  so  much 
space  that  there  is  little  left  to  tell  of  the  pleasant 
excursions  or  the  delightful  evenings  at  the  theatre 
and  the  comic  acting  of  "  Box  and  Cox  "  (Esperan- 
tised,  of  course),  or  the  famous  trial  scene  of 
"  Bardell  versus  Pickwick  "  (why  did  Sergeant 
Buzfuz  forget  to  notice  that  tomatoes  used  to  be 
called  '"love  apples"?),  in  which  Oscar  Browning 
himself  was  numbered  amongst  the  players  gathered 
from  nine  different  nations.  Then  the  national  cos- 
tume; ball,  when  the  Guildhall  and  the  Corn  Ex- 
change united  was  the  scene  of  unconventional  hap- 
piness, pretty  dresses  and  gay  dancing.  Probably 
never  before  have  eight  hundred  persons  from  thirty 
nations  met  day  by  day  at  merry  meals  in  one  great 
hall,  as  was  the  case  in  the  Cambridge  Corn  Ex- 
change.    Conventionality  was  totallv  forgotten,  fun 


and  good   temper  were   the  ojder  of  the  day — -as 

when  a  merry  Spanish  Abbe"  begged  that  someone 
would  try  and  find  for  him  the  caricature  in  which 
be  was  pictured  conversing  with  the  tall  thin,  six 
foot  Tyrokse,  with  the  legend  beneath — "  The  circle 
embracing  the  line."  We  scarcely  realised  the  plea- 
sant good  fellowship  of  these  Congress  gatherings 
until  they  were  over,  and  we  English  folk,  leaving 
the  same  halls  and  journeying  in  the  same  railway 
carriage,  sat  opposite  each  other  stolidly,  stiffly 
silent,  fearing  even  to  exchange  a  single  word. 

GATHERINGS    IN    LONDON. 

Among  the  last  of  the  Cambridge  meetings  was 
the  brilliant  gathering  in  the  Fellows'  Garden  of 
King's  College,  when  Lord  and  Lady  Clifden, 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Harding,  and  the  Mayor  and  Mrs. 
Stace  received  some  1000  guests,  with  the  band  of 
the  Scots  Guards  in  attendance  to  discourse  > 
music.  Amongst  the  last  announcements  wen-  those 
of  the  telegram  from  the  King  and  the  news  that 
Lord  Roberts  had  consented  to  be  Vice-President  of 
the  British  Esperanto  Association.  With  Germany 
settled  upon  as  the  place  of  the  next  Congress,  many 
of  the  members  hied  away  to  London  on  Saturday, 
for  manv  of  our  foreign  guests  were  visiting  England 
for  the  first  time. 

On  the  following  Sunday  morning  the  Esperanto 
service  was  held  at  St.  Clement  Dane's  in  the  Strand, 
by  the  kind  permission  of  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Pennington. 
The  Rev.  A.  Poynder  preached  the  sermon  and  Mr. 
Triekett  presided  at  the  organ.  In  the  afternoon 
visits  were  paid  to  Kew  and  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
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and  Mr.  Moscheles  gave  a  reception  in  his  beautiful 
studio.  Dr.  Zamenhof  told  us  how  he,  a  stranger, 
was  yet  "at  home,"  and  Miss  Esther  Palliser  sang 
some  delightful  Esperanto  songs — "Esperanto,"  she 
says,  "combines  the  beauty  and  liquidity  of  the 
Italian  vowels  with  the  strength  and  virility  of  the 
German  language.  Later  a  demonstration  took  place 
in  Hyde  Park  and  a  supper  at  the  Polyglot  Club. 

THE  IDEALS  OP  ESPERANTISTS. 
Monday  was  the  day  of  the  great  meeting  at  the 
Guildhall,  when  Alderman  Sir  T.  Vezey  Strong  re- 
ceived in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  Lord 
Mayor.  The  vast  chamber  was  packed  to  its  utmost 
extent,  and  one  could  but  fear  that  many  present 
wen-  unable  to  hear  the  speakers,  though  the  singers 
— Miss  Esther  Palliser,  Mrs.  Bolingbroke  Mudie, 
Mr.  Fames,  and  Madame  Guivey — were  heartily  ap- 
plauded, and  many  declared  that  they  did  not  lose 
one  single  word  Miss  Palliser  sang.  Sir  Vezey 
Strong's  speech  of  welcome  was  delivered  in  English 
and  cleverly  translated  into  Esperanto,  sentence  by 
.sentence,  by  Mr.  Mudie.  Dr.  Zamenhof  then  ad- 
dressed the  meeting  in  Esperanto,  Mr.  J.  G.  Cox 
afterwards  giving  the  following  resume  for  the  benefit 
of  the  non-Esperantists  present: — 

It  is  a  great!  pleasure  to  me  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
saluting  the  British  people  in  their  great  capital.  I  have 
just  come  from  Cambridge,  where  our  British  co-workers 
with  the  greatest  industry  and  hospitality  prepared  for  us 
a  splendid  festival,  during  which  not  only  Esperantists, 
hut  the  not-as-yet-Esperantised  town,  did  everything  pos- 
sible in  order  that  we  should  carry  from  that  beautiful  seat 
of  learning  the  most  charming  memories.  Therefore,  my 
first  words  must  lie  of  sincere  thanks  for  the  hospitality 
which  we  enjoyed.  This  is  the  second  time  that  we  have 
received  British  hospitality,  and  certainly  we  can  never 
forget  the  friendly  reception  accorded  to  us  two  years 
ago  in  Folkestone  and  Dover.  The  Hall  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  to-night  is  well  known  for  the  Important  guests 
who  from  time  to  time  have  been  received  here.  Now  this 
Same  hall  accents  the  people  from  every  country  represent- 
ing the  Esperanto  world.  Who  are  these  new  sruests?  What 
is  it  thai  they  represent?  Bsperantiim  aims  at  reciprocal 
Inter-comprehension    and    consequent    esteem    and    love 

n  all  nations.  But  this  aim  has  often  been  misrepre- 
t(  I.  We  have  been  accused  of  two  things:  first,  that  we 
nately  refuse  any  improvements  in  the  language. 
Many  times  I  have  repeated— and  in  Boulogne  it  was  offi- 
cially proclaimed— that  Esperantism  aims  only  at  inter- 
oomprehension  between  the  nations.  The  medium  used  for 
tins  comprehension  is  for  me  personally  an  indifferent  mat- 


ter. But  we  decided  to  choose  Esperanto,  and  to  work  ex- 
clusively for  it,  instead  of  making  constant  and  indefinite 
experiments;  not  because  it  is  the  language  of  Zamenhof, 
who  has  no  desire  to  be  a  pope,  which  untruth  has  beeu 
spread  abroad,  but  only  that  the  experiments  made  and 
the  experience  acquired  may  not  be  wasted.  The  improve- 
ments urged  upon  us  by  many  would  at  this  present  time 
defeat  our  aim  and  ruin  the  results  of  twenty  years'  dis- 
ciplined and  successful  labour.  The  second  fault  about 
which  we  often  hear  is  that  we  Esperantists  are  bad 
patriot*,  because  all  Esperantists  preach  the  idea  of  reci- 
procal justice  and  fraternity  amongst  the  people,  the  op- 
posite of  that  Chauvinistic  patriotism  which  consists  iu 
unfriendliness  against  everything  which  does  not  belong 
to  their  own  special  nation.  Against  this  ignoble  untruth, 
and  that  false  patriotism  represented  by  Chauvinism  which 
brings  about  common  hatred,  we  protest  most  energetically 
with  every  fibre  of  our  hearts.  True  patriotism  is  a  part 
of  that  great  universal  love  which  constructs,  preserves, 
and  sheds  happiness  everywhere;  and  when  that  happy 
time  comes  when,  instead  of  living  each  one  for  himself, 
men  with  one  consent  join  to  help  and  love  each  other, 
it  will  be  the  fruit  of  the  constant  and  untiring  labours 
of  men  like  those  whom  you  see  before  you  in  this  Hall, 
recognised  by  the  name,  up  till  now  very  little  known  and 
very  little  valued,  of  Esperantists. 

Dr.  Zamenhof  was  enthusiastically  applauded,  and 
the  evening  concluded  with  scenes  from  "  She  Stoops 
to  Conquer  "  in  Esperanto,  with  actors  from  eleven 
nations.  All  who  saw  it  confessed  that  it  was  pret- 
tily staged  and  charmingly  played. 

On  Tuesday  Dr.  Zamenhof  was  officially  received 
on  the  Terrace  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Samuel,  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Office,  representing  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  was 
obliged  to  attend  to  matters  in  the  House.  Several 
of  the  members  had  a  long  and  interesting  talk  with 
the  Doctor.  In  tin-  evening  there  was  a  ball  at  the 
Holborn  Restaurant.  On  Friday  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Zamenhof  paid  a  visit  to  the  London  Club,  and  on 
Saturday  left  Victoria  Station  on  their  return  journey. 

If  Esperantists  had  only  danced,  dined,  and 
amused  themselves,  the  time  could  not  have  been 
regarded  as  lost  which  has  served  to  awaken  amongst 
them  the  sentiment  of  human  brotherhood.  But 
much  more  has  been  done,  and  only  the  future  will 
show  the  result  of  this  international  reunion  of  sol- 
diers and  sailors,  Red  Cross  and  Pacifists,  Socialists 
and  musicians,  teachers,  religieuses,  and  men  and 
women  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  from  all  the  civil- 
ised nations  of  the  world. 
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THE   MAGIC  AND  THE  MYSTERY   OF  LIFE." 


"  Seen  and  Unseen  "  is  a  wonderfu'  book.  If  any- 
one desires  to  ^ead  something  that  will  at  once 
amaze  him  and  thrill  him,  arouse  an  angry  spirit  of 
contemptuous  disbelief,  and  then  compel  him  to  ad- 
mit that  after  all  these  things  which  he  hates  and 
despises  may  be  true,  this  is  the  book  to  buy.  To 
buy,  I  say,  not  to  borrow ;  for  it  is  a  book  which  you 
will  want  to  lend,  and  which  after  you  have  lent 
will  not  come  back  to  you,  for  it  will  again  be  lent 
or  stolen,  and  you  will  have  to  buy  another  copy. 
For  "  Seen  and  Unseen  "  is  a  book  which  more  than 
any  other  that  I  have  come  across  is  calculated  to 
awaken  in  the  mind  of  the  average  reader  what  will 
Ik-  for  him  a  most  weird  and  unwelcome  suspicion 
that  he  is  living  in  a  world  within  a  world  of  which 
he  knows  nothing,  and  that  he  has  hitherto  had 
hardly  even  a  glimmering  conception  of  the  magic 
and  the  mystery  of  life. 

A    TRAVELLER    IN    LANDS    UNKNOWN. 

When  the  first  navigators  to  the  southern  antipo- 
dean seas  came  back  telling  strange  stories  of  the 
lands  beneath  our  feet  at  the  other  side  of  the 
world,  such  travellers'  tales  were  promptly  dismissed 
by  the  wiseacres  of  their  time.  To  this  day  the  clod- 
hopper to  whom  the  wonders  of  the  invisible  uni- 
verse of  the  infinitely  little  revealed  by  the  micro- 
scope are  displayed,  is  disposed  to  ask,  "  Garni  Who 
are  you  getting  at?"  The  revelations  of  the  tele- 
scope were  met  by  an  arrogant,  dogmatic  scepticism 
that  flung  the  astronomers  into  gaol.  But  to-day  the 
scientist  believes  in  hardly  anything  but  the  unseen. 
It  is  the  invisible  atom  and  the  still  more  impalpable 
electron  that  hold  the  field.  Things  seen  are  more 
and  more  recognised  as  evanescent  and  temporal, 
and  comparatively  unimportant;  things  unseen  are 
eternal,  and  dominate  all. 

THE  USE  OF  THE  BOOK. 

This  book,  "Seen  and  Unseen,"  by  its  simplicity, 
its  lucidity,  its  obvious  truthfulness  and  the  capacity 
and  standing  of  its  author,  will  probably  effect  a  per- 
manent breach  in  the  thick  and  high  wall  with  which 
many  persons  have  shut  themselves  in  from  the  un- 
seen world,  fearing  lest  they  should  see  or  hear  or 
sense  anything  inconsistent  with  their  snailshell 
philosophy.  We  say  this  because,  however  marvel- 
lous and  apparently  incredible  are  many  of  the  ex- 
periences recorded  in  this  fragment  of  the  auto- 
biography of  a  psychic,  they  are  recorded  in  such 
frank,  straightforward  fashion  by  such  a  capable  and 
honest  narrator  as  to  compel  if  not  complete  convic- 
tion, then  the  formal  admission,  perhaps  for  the  first 

""Seen  and  Unseen."     By  E.  Katherine  Bates. 


time,  that  after  all  there  may  be  something  in  il. 
And  then  most  readers,  not  being  anxious  inquirer! 
by  any  means,  will  dismiss  the  subject,  satisfying 
their  intellectual  conscience  by  muttering  Hamlet's 
\wll-worn  words  to  Horatio-  that  epitaph  upon  many 
a  grave  of  a  belief  that  was  done  to  death  at  its 
birth.  But  some  few  will  persevere.  And  to  them 
the  vista  of  their  outlook  in  life  will  widen 
measurably.  A  strange  sense  of  the  miracle  and 
marvel  of  the  life  we  are  leading  here  will  revive 
the  awe  and  the  glory  with  which  in  childhood  we 
trod  the  mystic  glades  of  fairyland.  All  the  old, 
delightfully  impossible  wonders  which  compassed  us 
around  when  with  trailing  clouds  of  glory  we  had 
freshly  come  from  the  great  Beyond  will  revive.  For 
if  these  unseen  things  were  seen  by  the  author  they 
must  exist  unseen  around  all  of  us.  And  if  she 
possesses  senses  so  acute  and  faculties  so  highly  de- 
veloped that  she  sees  and  hears  often  in  advance  of 
time,  then  the  human  being  possesses  latent  possibili- 
ties and  powers  of  which  most  of  us  have  never 
dreamed.  A  book  !ike  this  makes  one  feel  a  vast 
though  vague  expansion  of  the  dormant  godhood  of 
man. 

"BYES   AND  NO   EYES":    NEW   VERSION. 

"  Seen  and  Unseen  "  suggests  otherwise  than  by 
its  title  the  familiar  and  most  suggestive  little  story 
of  "Eyes  and  No  Eyes."  But  whereas  everyone 
appreciates  the  difference  between  the  two  bpys,  one 
of  whom  found  a  country  walk  full  of  objects  of  in- 
terest, while  the  other  found  it  utterly  dull,  there*  are 
perhaps  few  who  will  understand  the  difference  be- 
tween one  who  sees  like  the  author  of  this  book  and 
the  majority  of  mortals  who  are  blind.  Some  don't 
see  because  they  won't  see.  Others  don*t  see  be- 
cause they  never  take  the  trouble  to  look  for  things 
where  they  may  be  found.  But  the  majority  don't 
see  because  they  cannot  see,  and  Nature  has  for- 
tunately for  their  complacency  endowed  them  with 
a  fine  contempt  for  those  who  have  a  clearer  vision 
and  a  more  sensitive  perception  than  themselves. 
"Seen  and  Unseen"  is  the  personal  narrative  of 
what  was  seen  in  her  walk  through  life  by  one  who 
sees.  Just  as  the  boy  in  the  Bairns'  book  sees  nests 
and  birds  and  beasts  and  all  manner  of  natural  won- 
ders where  his  schoolfellow  saw  nothing,  so  Miss 
Bates  has  gone  through  life  with  her  senses  con- 
stantly conscious  of  sights  and  sounds  and  emotions 
hidden  from  other  people.  In  this  book  she  has  set 
down  some  of  them.  Only  some,  and  those  not  by 
any  means  the  most  amazing.  For  the  author  is 
more  conscious  than  most  of  us  of  things  past,  things 
present,  and  things  to  come. 
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THE  CREDIBILITY  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 

The  first  question  that  naturally  is  asked  about 
a  book  like  this  is  as  to  the  veracity  and  credibility 

ie  writer.  Has  this  traveller  the  necessary 
credentials  of  intelligence,  honesty  and  good  faith? 
Is  her  histon  even  meant  to  be  the  authentic  nar- 
rative of  actual  happenings,  or  is  it  the  fanciful  em- 
broider) of  a  romantic  imagination  over  a  slender 
framework  of  fact?  To  these  questions  I  can  make 
definite   answer.      The    writer    of   this   book   to   the 

of  her  ability,  which  is  by  no  means  small,  has 

honestly  endeavoured  to  set  down  with  the  utmost 

rtitude  just  what   happened  as  she  saw  it,  and, 

Men  as  possible,  immediately  after  she  saw  it. 
The  names  of  persons  and  of  places  she  had  to  alter 
to  avoid  inflicting  inconvenience  upon  others.  But 
behind  the  fictitious  names  are  real  persons.  Many 
of  them  are  still  alive.  The  hook  is  presented  to  the 
public  not  as  a  romance,  but  as  a  sober  matter-of- 
fact  account  of  the  author's  journey  of  travel  and 
discovery  in  that  most  mysterious  of  all  wonder- 
lands, the  humdrum  life  of  ever)   day. 

HER   IDENTITY. 

The  next  question  as  to  the  identity  of  the  author 
can  be  answered  as  easily.  Miss  E.  Katherine 
bates  is  the  daughter  of  the  Rrv.  John  Ellison 
>,  of  Christ  Church,  Dover,  the  sister  of  the 
late  Colonel  Hates  of  the  Horse  Guards,  and  in- 
timately related  to  many  county  families  in  the 
Smith  of  England.  Miss  Bates  has  all  her  life  been 
in  a  good  position  in  English  society.  Educated 
at  Girton,  she  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  her  life 
in  travelling.  She  has  written  books  of  travel, 
marked  by  shrewdness  of  observation  and  a  wide 
range  of  knowledge,  both  of  men  and  things.  Her 
family  connections  are  chiefly  in  the  Army  and  in 
the  Church,  hut  her  travels  in  Asia  and  America 
have  made  her  familiar  with  many  of  the  most 
notable  of  her  contemporaries  in  three  Continents. 
Miss  Bates  has  been  a  patient  and  unwearying 
student  of  the  mysterious  psychic  laws  which  en- 
compass our  physical  being;  she  is  well-known  in 
the  S.P.R.,  was  a  close  friend  o!  Mr.  Richard 
Hodgson  and  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  was  well  ac- 
inted  with  Mr.  Myers  and  all  the  best  known 
lents  of   psychical   science.       She   has   nothing   to 

i  by  publishing  this  record  of  her  experiences. 

She    is    a    person    of    independent     means,     of     high 
character,  an  exceptionally  trustworthy  witness. 
hypothesis  that  her  motive  in  writing  this  hook  was 
to  seek   notorietv  or  to  make  money  is  out 
the   question.      M  has   borne    test'nnom 

from    the    same    high    compulsion    of   a    conscientious 

I  duty  which  led  the  earl)  Quakers  to  testify. 
hears  witness,  and  whatever  explanation  the 
r< ;adei  may  suggest  as  to  what  she  has  to  say.  he 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  impressed  b)  her  transparent 
honest v  and  anxious  desire  to  confine  her  statements 
to  facts  within  her  own  knowledge  and  observation. 


THE   PSYCH0MBTRI8TS   NEGATIVE, 

The  story  which  she  has  to  tell  will  to  most  readers 
be  absolutely  incredible.  Nevertheless,  the)  would 
do  well  to  read  it  attentively,  for  in  the  author  > 
experiences  the)  ma)  find  (dues  which  may  enable 
them  to  understand  some  of  the  things  which  have 
befallen  even  the  most  prosaic  among  their  acquain- 
tances. One  thing  must  impress  even  the  most 
casual  reader — that  is,  the  extraordinary  way  in  which 
things  that  are  past  come  to  lite  in  her  presence. 
It  is  as  if  there  were  places  which  are  like  an  un- 
developed negative  on  which  pictures  of  long  ago  are 
waiting  invisible  until  the  proper  developer  is  ap 
plied  to  them,  when  hey  presto!-  the  photograph 
becomes  visible.  The  psychic  temperament,  as  we 
ma\  call  it,  is  in  psychometn  what  the  developer  is 
in  photography.  A  million  of  the  wisest  men  in  the 
world  a  hundred  \ears  ago  would  have  examined  the 
negative  and  declared  it  was  absolutely  impossible 
that  it  could  under  any  conceivable  treatment  pro 
duce  a  vivid  picture  of  a  family  party  all  the  mem 
hers  of  which  had  long  been  dead.  But  to  us  this 
apparently  impossible  miracle  is  an  affair  of  ever) 
day.  We  know  how  it  is  done,  and  we 
marvel.  Some  day,  when  we  know  the  laws  of 
psychometry,  we  shall  also  know  how  it  is  ilonc, 
and  we  shall  laugh  at  the  ineredulit)  and  the  ignor- 
ance of  our  ancesti 

AFTER  TWENTY-FIVE   FEARS. 
In   psychometry   the   picture   lives   as   in   a   living 

photograph.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
Bates's  experiences  occurred  when,  all  ignorant  of 
the  locality,  she  spent  a  night  in  the  room  which 
many  yWrs  before  had  been  occupied  by  an  under- 
graduate who  had  been  madly  in  love  with  her,  and 
whom  she  had  refused.  He  had  afterwards  mar 
ried  another  lady,  and  she  had  almost  forgotten  him 
when,  in  1806,  she  Spent  three  nights  in  Cambridge. 
Night  after  night  her  lover  of  long  ago  came  to  her 
in  her  dreams,  reproaching  her  for  her  indifference, 
for  three  nights  he  kept  her  sleepless,  twitting  her 
with  the  mistake  she  had  made  in  not  marrying  him, 
until  at  last  she  turned  upon  the  unwelcome  dis- 
turber of  her  slumbers,  and  gave  him  a  piece  of  her 
mind.  "If  you  have  nothing  better  to  tin  than  to 
come  worrying  me  and  keeping  me  awake  in  this 
way,  (hat  just  shows  how  wise  I  was  not  to  marry 
you.  And  you  can  go."  And  he  went.  Miss  Bat* 
explanation  is  that  '"the  impression  of  his  presence 
did  in  some  way  (ding  to  the  surroundings,  and  that 
my  steeping  there  enabled  me  as  a  sensitive  to  pick- 
up this  special  influence,  and  that  the  mem 
the  past  galvanised  the  impression  into  some  sort  of 
aporan    astral  existence." 

DEATH  CHAT  WILL  NOT   DIE. 

Who  would  be  a  sensitive,    if    to    he  a  sensitive 

subjects  one   to   such   annoyances^     Who,   indeed! 

No  wonder  Miss  Bates  says  that  ''for  various  good 

jpns  V    she    has    "carefully    abstained    from    any 

attempt   to  cultivate,    or  in   any   way   increase,  the 
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sensitiveness  which  is  natural  "  to  her.  Even  in  its 
uncultivated  state  that  sensitiveness  seems  to  be 
traordinary.  If  she  sleeps  in  a  strange  room  she 
is  liable  to  "influences"  from  the  various  persons 
who  have  previously  occupied  it.  On  one  uncanny 
occasion  she  passed  in  a  dream  "through  ever) 
detail  of  dying,  and  dying  a  very  hard  and  difficult 
death,"  under  very  curious  circumstances: — 

As  the  beating  of  my  heart  subsided,  and  I  could  think 
more  calmly,  I  remembered  with  startling  distinctness  that 
in  the  very  worst  of  the  struggle  I  had  been  vainly  en- 
deavouring to  say  that  text  in  the  twenty-third  Psalm, 
which   begins:  — 

"  Though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  I  will  fear  no  evil;  for  Thou  art  with  me:  Thy  rod 
and  Thy  staff,  then  comfort  me."  I  could  say  the  first  part 
of  it  unite  easily,  but  some  fiendish  enemy  seemed  bent 
upon  preventing  my  saying  the  last  sentence,  and  in  my 
terrible  dream,  rescue  and  safety  depended  upon  my  get- 
ting to  the  end  of  the  text. 

Next  day  she  learned  from  the  matron  of  the  in- 
stitution— an  "  open-air  cure  "  home — that  a  clergy- 
man had  recently  died  in  the  same  room : — 

Just  before  leaving  her,  it  struck  me  that  I  had  not 
yet  told  her  about  the  text,  so  I  repeated  that  episode, 
and  then,  for  the  first  time,  a  startled  look  came  into  her 
eyes.  She  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  said  hastily  :  "  That 
i.s  extraordinary !  I  was  with  him  when  he  died  in  the 
night,  and  he  kept  on  asking  for  that  text.  That  is  not  so 
remarkable,  many  might  have  asked  for  that  text,  but  I 
stopped  once  or  twice  after  the  first  sentence,  and  he  kept 
on  urging  me :  '  Say  it  to  the  end,  Miss  Hunter !  Say  it  to 
the  end  !'  " 

Considering  how  many  people  have  died  in  all 
manner  of  horrible  ways,  the  only  place  where  a 
really  highly  developed  sensitive  could  sleep  at  all 
would  be  in  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness.  But 
perhaps  with  an  increase  of  knowledge  we  shall 
learn  how  to  close  the  psychic  sense.  At  present^ 
sensitives  seem  to  have  about  as  bad  a  time  of  it 
as  we  should  have  if  we  had  no  eyelids. 

A    TEST    MESSAGE    FROM    STAINTON    MOSES. 

Miss  Bates,  greatly  daring,  considering  her  sen- 
iveness,  has  done  a  good  deal  of  investigating  in 
the  realm  of  spiritism.  Some  of  her  experiences  will 
puzzle  the  most  sceptical  to  explain.  Stainton 
Moses,  for  instance,  controlling  Mrs.  Piper,  gave  as 
a  test  a  reference  to  a  sister  of  the  lady  to  whom 
he  had  been  engaged,  who  had  been  the  cause  of 
the  deepest  sorrow  of  her  life.  Nobody  knew  of  the 
existence  of  this  sister.  But  when  the  message  was 
delivered  the  lady  burst  into  tears,  exclaiming,  "  I 
could  not  speak  of  her  to  anyone ;  she  was  the  cause 
<>f  the  greatest  sorrow  in  my  life,  but  no  one  upon 
earth  knew  this  except  Stainton  Moses." 


I  URIOUS    KXIM.KIhV 

When  Miss  Hales  was  staying  at  Wimbledon  she 
was  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  a  poor  girl  who  had 
died  in  giving  birth  to  an  illegitimate  child.     V 

s  had  once  been  in  a  room  with  the  young 
man  who  was  the  author  of  tin-  wrong.  The  girl's 
ghost,  bent  on  fengeance,  was  driving  her  faithless 
lover  to  suicide  when  Miss  Bates  crossed  her  path. 

took  in  the  evil  influence  and  was  conscious 
a    wrathful   and   malignant   presence.      We    have  not 

space  to  tell  the  sequel  to  the  story,  but  the  epia 

adds  a  fresh  terror  to  the  known  dangers  of  keeping 
bad  company. 

A  STORY  OF  A  DOUBI  1. 
Miss  Bates  has  been  a  great  traveller,  and  in  every 
land  she  has  found  the  same  strange  experiences. 
Once  when  she  was  in  India  her  double  appeared  in 
England  to  a  friend  in  such  absolutely  unmistakable 
identity  that  her  friend  asked  her,  "  Emmie,  do  tell 
me  before  you  go  what  number  you  are  staving  at 
in  Oxford  Terrace.''  The  double  made  no  answer, 
but  whisked  out  of  the  door  in  a  great  hurry,  and 
then  for  the  first  time  her  friend  remembered  that 
Miss  Bates  was  in  India.  As  usually  happens.  Miss 
Bates  had  no  consciousness  of  her  instantaneous  visit 
to  London,  but,  as  very  seldom  happens,  her  friend 
and  she  wrote  to  each  other  what  happened  that 
day.  Miss  Bates  was  at  that  moment  in  Delhi,  and 
had  been  much  upset  by  the  accidental  death  of  a 
coolie. 

MORE    WONDERS    YET   UNTOLD. 

But  we  must  close.  The  book  is  full  of  narratives 
of  similar  happenings — of  visions,  of  omens,  of  pre- 
monitions, and  of  all  manner  of  apparitions.  It  is 
a  book  of  real  ghost  stories,  all  of  them  vouched  for 
as  absolutely  true  by  the  person  to  whom  they  hap- 
pened— a  person  who  fortunately  is  a  well-educated 
lady,  with  a  scientific  turn  of  mind,  who  carefully 
noted  the  events  when  they  occurred,  and  verifier! 
them  when  verification  was  possible.  They  are  won- 
derful certainly.  But  the  reviewer,  who  has  known 
Miss  Bates  for  more  than  a  dozen  years,  can  vouch 
for  it  that  marvellous  as  are  the  glimpses  of  things 
unseen  to  be  found  within  the  covers  of  this  bonk. 
there  are  many  things  still  more  marvellous  in  her 
experience  which  are  known  to  him,  but  which  must 
remain  untold. 

What  are  we  to  think  of  it  all?  Well,  the  main 
thing  to  do  is  to  think  and  think  and  think.  If 
there  be  any  truth  in  these  records  of  voyaging  in 
the  unknown  Borderland  that  is  so  near  and  yet  so 
far,  then  the  subject  is  surely  one  that  is  worthy  of 
more  careful  consideration  than  the  matter-of-fact 
man  of  the  world  is  wont  to  give  to  anything  less 
important  than  the  latest  sporting  news  and  the  si 
of  the  money  market. 
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HOME    AFFAIRS,    SOCIAL    AND    POLITICAL. 
AGKK  I  LI'l  'UK.   LAND  ; 
Agricultural    Reform,  by    R.    Biggs,   "Westminster 

Rev.,"  Sept. 
Small     Holdings,     by     Home    Counties,     "  World's 

\\  ork,"  Sept . 
Communal    Occupation    of    the     Land,     by     Sir     R. 

Hunter.  ••  Nineteenth  Cent.,"  Sept. 
The  Agrarian  Question,  by  Count  Tolstoyj  "Grande 

Rev.,"  Aug.  10. 

ARMIES: 
Army   Reserves  on  a   Militia   Basis,  by  Lieut. -Col. 

A.  Pollock,    ■' Fortnightly   Rev.."   Sept. 
.Mr.      Haldane's      Reforms,      by     H.      Sidebotham, 

"  Albany  Rev.,"  Sept. 
Physical  Training,  by  Capt.  H.  T.  Cantan,   "Jour- 
nal  Royal    United    Service   Inst.,"   Aug. 
Should    French   Children    be   prepared    for    Military 

Duty:-  by  Capt.  Bourguet    "  La  Revue,"  Aug.  1. 
Military    Co-operatives    in    France,    by    Capt.    Her- 

zeele,    "  Grande   Kev.,"    Aug.    10. 
French  Military  Balloons,  by  R.  Martin,  "Deutsche 

Rev.,"    Sept. 
The  Turkish  Army,  by  A.  de  Bilinski,  "Contemp. 

Rev.,"  Sept. 

CHILDREN     AT      PLAY,     by     Countess     of     .Jersey, 

••  National   Rev.,"  Sept. 

CLERGY    AND    PARTY    POLITICS,    by    Archdeacon 

Cunningham,     "National     Kev.,"    Sept 
(  RIME.    PRISONS  : 

The  Criminology  of  Dr.  Legrain,  "  La  Revue,"  Aug. 

EDUCATION  : 

The   Story    of    National    Education,    by    Noel    Grey, 

Macmillan,"    Sept. 
The  Religious   Education  of  Children,  by  Sir  Oliver 

Lodge,  "  North  Amer.  Rev.',"  Aug.  2. 
Education    and    Common    Sense,    by    A.    C.    Benson, 

"  National  Kev.."  Sept. 
School    Hygiene,    by    Marchioness    of   Londonderry, 

'•  Nineteenth    Cent.,"    Sept. 

ELECTORAL  : 

Adult    Suffrage  with  ft    Proviso,   by   W.   G.   Fallon. 

"Westminster  Rev.,"  Sept. 
Women   Suffrage,  see  under  Women. 

EMIGRATION,   IMMIGRATION  : 
Fiench    Emigration,    by    I!.    Gonnard,    "Questions 

Diploraatiques."  A  »i  ■ 
The  Italian  Exodus,  bv  A.  Meille  and  T.  H.  Darlow, 
"  Nineteenth  Cent.."  Sept. 

FINANCE: 

Stagnation  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  bv  R.  Belfort, 
"Alban:    '  3ept. 

The   Future  of  the   Stork  Exchange,   bv  R.    Belfort, 

World's  Work."  Sept. 
Free  Trade  w  a    Socialist  Policv,  bv  J.  L.   Garvin, 
'  National    Rev.."    Sept. 

FOOD  : 
The   City    and    lt>    Milk    Supply,     by    H.     Godfrey, 

"Atlantic  Monthly,"  Aug. 
Guaranteeing  a  Nation's  Milk,  bv  W.  S.  Harwood, 
"  World  To-day."   Aug. 


reference  to  the  more   important  articles  in    the 
Topics  of  the  Month. 

HOUSING   PROBLEMS  : 
The    Evil    of   Tied    Cottages,    by    Country    Parsoajj 

"  Albany    Rev.,"    Sept. 

IRELAND  : 

Why  the   Irish  Council  Bill  was  rejected,   by  W.  .). 

Corbet,    "Westminster   Rev.."   Sept. 
Ireland   and  the  Transvaal,   by  Sir  J.   H.   St  rouge, 

"Nineteenth  Cent.,''  Sept. 
Sinn    Fein,   by   S.   MacManus,  "  North   Amer.   Rev.," 

Aug.    l(j. 
The    Irish    Priests,    by    Katharine    Tynan,    "Fort* 

nightly  Rev."  Sept.* 

JEW- 

Modern     Jewish      Problems,      by     Dr.      Kmil     Colin, 

••  Preussische  Jahrbiicher,"  Aug. 
The  Jewish  Home,  bv  A.  S.   Isaacs,  "North  Amer, 
Rev.,"  Aug.  16. 

LABOUR  PROBLEMS: 

The  Trade  Disputes  Act   and   Freedom  of  Contract, 

by  A.   Fellows,   "Fortnightly  Rev.,"  Sept. 
Hoflesley  Ray  Labour  Colony,  by  II.  Mudie  Draper: 

••  Young  Alan,"  Sept. 
The  Organisation  of. Labour  in  France,  by  P.  Quen- 

tin-Raiichart,    "  Nouveilc    Rev.,"  Aug.    1. 
The   Right  of  Association  in   France,  by   E.  Baudoux 

and  H.   Lambert,  "  Rev.  des  Deux  Mondes,"  Aim. 

15. 

MARRIAGE  LAWS  : 

Immorality    and    the    Marriage    Law.    by    IK    Hough- 
ton,   "Westminster    Rev.,"   Sept. 

MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT,   ETC 

l)evju;n    as    applied    to  Cities,    by    S.    Parsons   and 
W.   I!.  O'Donovan.  "  North  American  Rev.," 
16. 

NAVIES: 

British     Naval     Concent  rat  ion,      by      A.      S.      Hurd, 

"North   American   Rev."  Aug.  2. 
The       Japanese       Navy,      by      Commandant       Davin. 

"Questions  Diplomatique*,"  Aug.   1. 
Japan's  Naval  Development,  by  A.  S.  Hind,  "Nine* 

teent  h   Cent  .."    Sept. 

PARLIAMEN  I  WRY.   ETC.  : 
The     House     of      Lord-      and      Ministerial      Tactics, 

"  Blackwood,"  Sept. 
Party  Government,   by  Goldwin   Smith,   "Canadian 

Mag.,"    Aug. 
The  Lunch  Interval  in   Politics,  by  ('<.   W.   E.  R 

Nineteenth  Cent.,"  Sept. 
The     Fatal     Dominance    ot    the    Whigs,    by    Radical 
Stalwart.    "  National    Rev.,"    Sept. 

The  Evolution  of  Present   Dav  Liberalism,  by  H.  J. 
I).  Eraser,  "Westminster  Rev.."  Sept. 

POSTAL  SERVICE  : 
a    Morning    with    the     Postmaster-General,    by    J. 
Henniker   Heaton,  "Nineteenth  Cent.,"  Sept. 

RAILWAYS  : 
Can  Americana  afford  Safety  in  Railway  Travel?  by 

C.   S.   Yrooman,  "MacClure's  Mag.,"  Aug. 
Tendencies  of    American    Railroad   Development,   by 
R.    Morris,    "Atlantic    Monthly."    Aug. 
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SOCIAL  QUESTIONS,  MISCELLANE01 

What  is  ProgressP  by  James  Bryee,  "Atlantic 
filonthly,"   Aug. 

The  Suppression  of  Misery,  by  F.  Passy,  "La 
Revue,"   Aug.  1. 

New  Worlds  for  old,  bv  H.  G.  Wells.  "Grand 
^  Mag.,"   Sept. 

Bociafism  of  To-day.  by  Vida  Goldstein,  "  Nine- 
teenth Cent.,"  Sept. 

The  Social  Work  or  Women  in  France,  by  Paul 
Acker.  "  Rev.  dee  Deux  Mondes,"  Aug.  1. 

The  International  Socialist  Congress,  by  J.  It.  Mac- 
donald,   "  Sozialistische  Monatshefte,     Aug. 

French  Social  Democracy,  by  E.  Fourniere,  "  Sozial- 
istisclie  Monatshefte,     Aug. 

TEMPERANCE  AND  THE  LIQUOB  TRAFFIC: 
The   Prohibition   Wave  in  the   United  States  South,, 
by  J.  Corrigan,  "Amer.   Rev.  of  Revs.,"  Sept. 

THEATRES  AND  TDK   DRAMA  : 
The  Future  of  the  Drama,  by  A.  Bourchier,  "  Nine- 

beenth  Cent.,"  Sept. 
The   Open    Air   Theatre   in    France,    by   R.    Canudo, 
"La  Revue,"   Aug.  1. 

WOMEN : 

Women  in  Politics,  by  Annie  E.  S.  Beard,  "World 

To-day,"  Aug. 
Women's  Rights  in  Realms  Afar,  bv  John  Davidson, 

"  Fortnightly  Rev.,"  Sept. 
Rebellion,   by  Ailene,   "Westminster  Rev.,"   Sept. 
The    Enfranchisement    of   Women,    by    Mrs.    E.    C. 

Wolstenholme   Elmy,    ''Westminster   Rev.,"   Sept. 
Votes  for  Women,  by  Edith  Calkin,  "  Empire  Rev.," 

Sept. 
The   Educational  Ladder  and  the  Girl,  by  Florence 

B.    Low,    '■  Nineteenth   Cent.,"   Sept. 
The  Social   Work  of  Women  for  Women  in   France, 

by   Paul  Acker,    "  Rev.  des  Deux   Mondes,"   Aug. 

The  Women  of  New  Zealand,  by  Edith  S.  Gross- 
ma 'in,  "  Empire  Rev.,"  Sept. 

COLONIAL    AND    FOREIGN. 

PEACE,     DISARMAMENT,     AND     THE     HAGUE 
CONFERENCE : 

The  Hague  Conference  : 

Adam,  Paul,  on,   "Rev.  de  Paris,"  Aug.  1. 

MacDonell,   Sir  J.,   on,   "  Albany  Rev.,"  Sept. 
The    Conference    and    Disarmament,    by    E.    Dicey, 

"Empire  Rev.,"  Sept. 
Crispi,  France,  the  Vatican,  and  Disarmament,   by. 

Primo  Levi,  "Deutsche  Rev.,"  Sept. 
The  Development  of   an   International   Parliament, 

by   Prof.    H.   Stanley   Jevons,    "  Oontemp.   Rev.," 

Sept, 

AFRICA  : 

Cairo   and   Speculation,   bv   G.    Foucart,    "  Nouvelle 

Rev.,"    Aug.   15. 
The  Witch   of  the  Atlas,   by  Calchas,    "Fortnightly 

Rev.."  Sept. 
The    Moslem    Menace,     by     Capt.     H.     A.     Wilson, 

"Nineteenth  Cent.,"   Sept. 
French    Guiana,    by    P.    Barre,    "Rev.   Francaise," 

Aug. 
Recent  Progress  on  the  French  Congo,  by  H.  Lorin, 

"Rev.  des   Deux   Mondes,"    Aug.    15. 
Liberia    and    Congo,   by  Dr.   T.   Hodgkin,    "  Albany 

Rev.,"  Sept. 
The  Congo  State,  by  F.  Goffart,   "Rev.  Generale," 

Aug. 
Congo  Misrule,  bv  R.  Durand,  "  Westminster  Rev.," 

Sept. 


The     Angola     Slave    Trade.      I.\      II.      \\  . 

■■  Fori nighth    i '  Sep! . 

[reland   and  the  Transvaal,   by  Sir  J.   II.   Stronge, 

••  Nineteenth  <  enl .."   8 
Rhodesia,  by  C.   R..   "Rev.   Francaise,"  Aug. 
German  South-Wesl  Africa,  by  M     B  ttional 

Rev.."    Sept. 
Railways    in    German     Africa,    by    Dr.    II.     Bottger, 

"  .Nord    and    Siid.."    Aug. 
In  the  Henri   of  Africa,  bj    Baron  E.  de  Villelume, 

"  Correspondent ."  Aug.  25, 

Africa       I'itiy       Near-        Hence.      by     S.       I'.      \ 
"  World's    Work,"    Sept. 

AUSTRALIA  : 

Sydney  and  Auckland,  by  C.  de  Thierry,  "  Windsor 
Mag.,"    Sept. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY: 

Hungary.    Croatia,    and    the    Nationalities,      by     R. 
Henry,   "Questions  Diplomatiques,"   Aug.    l'j. 

BALKAN  STATES  (see  also  Austria-Hungary,  Monte- 
negro) :  The  Balkan  Problem,  by  C.  Mi.jatovich, 
"Fortnightly   Rev.."  Sept. 

BELGIUM  : 

Bruges  as  a  Seaport  : 

Dewavrin  M.  L.,  on,  "Nouvelle  Rev.."  Aug.   15. 
Unsigned  Article  on,   "Rev.  Francaise,"  Aug. 

CANADA : 

The    Englishman    in    Canada,    by   C.   F.    Hamilton, 
"  National   Kev.."   Sept. 

CHINA  : 

China,  Japan,  and  the  United  States,  by  Diplomat, 

"  Deutsche  Rev.,"  Sept. 
France    in    Vunan,    by    G.    Barbezieux.     "  Nouvelle 

Rev.,"  Aug.  1. 
Germanv    in    Shantung,    bv    I'1..    Tonnelat,    "  Rev.    de 

Paris,'"    Aug.   1. 

FRANCE  : 

The    Year    in    France,     by     S.     Dewev.       -Atlantic 

Monthly,"   Aug. 
The  Need   of   Administrative   Reform,    by   C.    Beau- 

quier,    "  Grande    Rev.,"    Aug.   25. 
The-  Financial  Situation,   bv  G.   Cochery,   "  Grande 

Rev..    Aug.    10. 
The  Wine-Growers'  Crisis  : 

Herbette.   Dr.   J.,  on,    "  Deutsche  Rev.,"   Sept. 

Nadal     A.,  on,    ''Rev.   Generale,"    Am:. 

Pascal,  G.  de,  on,  '•Association  Cathohque,"  Aug. 

Sauzede,    A.,    on,    "Rev.    Ch'retienne."    Aug. 
Bordeaux,   by   Paul  de  Rousiers,    "Rev.   de   Pari-.' 

Aug.  15. 
The   Bordeaux    Centenary,    by   C.    d'Almeda.    "Cor- 
respondant," Aug.  25. 

GERMANY : 

The  Anti-British    Policy   of    Germany,    by    J.    Ellis 

Harker,   "Nineteenth  Cent.,   Sept. 
The    Isolation    of    Germany,    by    A     Former    French 

Ambassador,  "La  Revue."  Aug.  15. 
The  Supposed  Warlike  Proclivities  of  Germany,    by 

Baron  Wiirtzburg,   "  Empire  Rev.."  Sept. 
The    German    Press,    by    Austin    Harrison.     "  North 

Amer.  Rev.,"  Aug.  2. 

INDIA  : 

India's  Awakening,  bv  F.  H.  Skrine,  "  North  Amer. 

Rev.,"   Aug.   2. 
The    All-India    Moslem    League,    by    E.    E.    Lang, 

"Contemp.   Rev.,"  Sept. 
An    Kcho   from    Old    Bengal,    by   H.    E.    A.    Cotton, 

"Blackwood,"   Sept. 
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The   Hindu   Theory   of   Government,   by   A.    M.    T. 

Jack-on,  "  Empire  Rev.,"  Sept. 

JAPAN: 

Underlying   Japanese    Humanities,    by    R.    Barry, 

"Century,"  Sept. 
Japan's   Ascendency   and  Her   Naval  Development, 

by  A.   S.   Hard,  "Nineteenth  Cent.,"  Sept. 
The    Conditions    of    a    Japanese-American    War,    by 

Cruiser,  "Contemp.  Rev,,"  Sept. 
Easl     and    West    in    Council,    by    Mary     Crawford 

Praser,  "  Fortnightly  Rev.,"  Sept. 
The   United    States  and  Japanese  Colonisation,  by 

L.   AulxM't,    ••  Wvv.  de  Pans,"   Aug.  15. 
China,  Japan,  and  the  United  States,  by  Diplomat, 

"  Deutsche  Rev.,"  Sept. 
The  Japanese    IVess    by    A.    .Maurice  Tow.   "North 

Amer.   Rev.,"  Aug.  16. 

MONTENEGRO: 

Sidelights  on   Latter-Day   Montenegrins,   by   Edith 
Sellers,  "Fortnightly   Rev.,"  Sept. 

PORTUGAL : 
The     Portuguese     Crisis,     by     A.     Charlo,     "Rev. 
Qenerale,"  Aug. 

RUSSIA  : 
Student     Russia,    by    A.    Leelerc,    "Grande   Rev.," 

Aug.   •_':>. 

Journalism    in    Russia,    by    G.    Clemow,   "Deutsche 
Monataschrift,"  Aug. 
SLAM,  by   E.  Grassie,  "  Correspondant,"  Aug.  10. 

SWITZERLAND  : 

The   Religious  Question  in  Geneva,  by  J.  de  Narfon, 
Rev.  <les  Deux  Mondes,"  Aug.  15. 

UNITED  STATES  : 
President    Roosevelt's    Policies,     by     G.     G.     Hill, 

"North  Amer.   Rev.,"  Aug.  2. 
American    Affairs,    by    A.    Maurice  Low,    "National 

Rev.,"   Sept. 
Judicial    Nullification  of  Congressional  Acte,  by   \\  . 

Trickett,       North  Amer.   Rev.,"   Aug.   16. 
The   Conditions  of   a   Japanese-American   War,   by 

Cruiser,"    "Contemp.    Rev.,"   Sept. 
Eas1     and     W<  -1     in    Council,      by     Mary     Crawford 

Eraser,    "Fortnightly   Rev.,"   Sept. 
The    United    States    and    Japanese    Colonisation,    by 

1..    Auli.it.    "Rev.  de    Parts.''   Aug.   15. 
China,  Japan,  and   the   Tinted   States,  by  Diplomat, 

'•  Deutsche     ReV.,"     Sept. 

Rebates,  bj    H.  T.  Newcomb,   "Yale   Rev.,"   Aug. 
I'll.-    Paradox  of  Governor   Pennypacker,   by  C.  R. 

Woodruff.    "  Yale  Rev.,"   Aug. 
The    standard    Oil  Company   and   the    Pipe   Lines, 

by    (;.    II.    Montague.    "Yale    Rev.,"    Aug. 


LEADING   BOOKS  of  the  MONTH. 


RELIGION,  PHILOSOPHY,  EDUCATION. 

Old  Testament  Problems.    Dr.  J.  W.  Thirtle  (Frowde)  net  6/0 

The  Case  of  Existence.    Norman  Allieton  (Paul)  net  5/0 

The  Higher  Agnosticism.    F.  H.  Balfour  ...  (Greening)  net  3/6 

The  Legends  of  tl<     -                If.   Delahaye  (Longman*)  net  3/6 

Good  Without   Cod.    J.   B.    Hunt  on)    net  2/6 

Indian   Spirituality.   Mohini    M.   Chatterji    ...    'Luzaci    net  3/0 

Shinto.     Dr.   W.   G.   Ashton   (Con-tablei   net  1/0 

The   Principles   of   Intellectual    Education.      F.    II.    Mat- 
thews    (Cambridge  University  Press)  net  2/6 

Seen  and  Tfnneiffl      Katherine   Hates    (Greening)  6/0 

HISTORY,  POLITICS,  TRAVEL,  ETC. 

iterations  of  War.    Gen.  Sir.  E.  Bruce  Hamley  and 

OoL  L.  E.  Kiggell  (Blackwood)  30/0 

A  Library  of  Peace  and  War  (Speaker  Pub.  Co.)  net  1/0 


Fighting  Sbipe,  1907.    F.  T.  Jane  ...    Sampson   Low)  net  21  0 
James    Samuelson's    Recollections.    By    an    Old    author 

and  Traveller (Stmpkin,  Marshall)    3/6 

The  Skiits  of  the  Great  City  (London),     lira.  A.  <i.  Bell 

Methuen)    6/0 
Country  Rambles  Round  Uzbridge.    8.  Springall 

I.u.-y    and    Birch)    6/0 
Some    Dorset    Manor    Houses.      8.    Heath    and    W.    de    0. 

Prideaux  ...   (Bemrose)   net)  30/0 

Through  Bast  Anglia  In  a  Motor-Car.    J.  E.  Vincent 

Methuen)    6/0 

Torquay.    P.  H.  W.  Almy  (Homeland  association 

A  History  of  Northumberland.     Vol.  Yin.    Tynemouth. 

H.  H.    E.   ('raster  (Simpkin 

Scotland  of  To-day.    T.  F.  Henderson  and  F.  Watt 

(Methuen)    6/0 

Empress  Eugenie.    P.  W.  Sergeant  (Laur  - 

From  St    Francis  to  Dante.     .T.  J.  Coulton     ...  (Nutt)  net   12/6 

SOCIOLOGY, 

Industrial   Daydreams.     S.    B.   Keeble  2.6 

The   Russian   Peasant.    Dr.    Howard    P.    Kennard. 

Laurie)  net   6/0 
SCIENCE, 
The  Infra-World  and  the  Supra-World.    E.  E.   Pournier 

d'AIbe Longmans)  net    3/6 

Navigating  the  Air  (Heinemann)    6/0 

Plant-Breeding.    Hugo  de  Vries  (Paul)  net,    7/6 

Gardening  in  Town  and  Suburb.    II.  H.  Thorn 

Longmans)  net    2/6 
Familiar  Indian   Birds.    Gordon    Dalglelsh. 

(West    Newmani  net    2/6 

POEMS,  DRAMAS. 

Dierdre.    (Drama.)    W.  B.  Teats  ...  Bullen    net  3/6 

The  Truth.     (Drama.)    Clyde  Pitoh   Macmillan)   net  3/0 

Bos  and  Other  Poems.     Eleanor  Cray     (Key an,  Paul)  net  2/6 

Songfl  of   Exile.     Maurice   Browne   ...  (Samurai    Press)  net  2/0 
Moods  and  Memories.    (Poems.')     R.   Henderson   Bland. 

(I  reen  ing)   net  2/6 

The  Dead  God.    (Poem.)    J.  Blackball  (Greening)  net  2/6 

NOVELS. 

Bendall,    Gerard.      Mrs.    Jones's    Bonnet    ...     Heinemann)  4/0 

Bindloss,  H.     Delilah  of  the  Snows  (Long)  6/0 

Biss,    Gerald.     The  Dupe   I  6/0 

Blyth,  James.    A  Woman  of  Character  (White)  6/0 

Burke,   Barbara.     Barbara    Goes   to   Oxford         (Methuen)  6/0 

Carey.  Wymond.    Love  the  Judge    (Methuen)  6/0 

Dal/.iel,   J.    In  the  First   Watch    (Unwin)  6/0 

Francis,  M.  E.    Margery  of  the  Mill  Methuen)  6/0 

Fremantlei  B.    Comrades  Two  (Heinemann)  4/0 

Fry,  C.   B.   and   Mrs.     A    Mother's  Son   (Methuen)  6/0 

Griffith,  George.    The  World  Peril  of  1910  (White)  6/0 

Hocking,    Silas    K.     A    Modern    Pharisee                       Warnci  6/0 

Hyatt.    Stanley     P.     Marcus     Hay     Constable)  6/0 

Mann.    M.    F.     The    Sheep   and   the   Goal  Methuen 

LITERARY  BIOGRAPHY,   ESSAYS. 

The  Making  of   Fnglish   Literature.     W.    H.   Orawshaw 

(Heath)    5/0 
Shakespeare.    Hon.   A.  8.   <!.   Canning  (Unwin)  net  16/0 

tpment   of   Shakespeare   as    a    Dramatis!.    <;. 

P.   Baker  Macmillan)  net   7/6 

How    to    Read    Fnglish    Literature.      Vol.    II.     Dryden    to 

Meredith.     Laurie    Magnus   (Boutledge)     2/6 

The  Life  of  Goethe.     Dr.   A.   Bielechowsky.     Vol.    II..   1788- 

1815.     Translated   by  Prof.  W.   A.  Cooper  (Putnam)   net   15/0 
I   and    His   Times.    W.   Boulting  Methuen)   net  10/6 

ffenslowe  Papers.    Edited  by  W.  W.  Greg       (Bullen)  net  io/6 
Some  Literary  Associations  of  East  Anglia.    W.  A.  Dnt1 

.Methuen)  net  10/6 

MUSIC. 

Stories  from  the  Operas.     G.   Davidson   Laurie)  net    3/6 

REFERENCE  BOOK. 

Anglo-African   Who's  Who?     W.    II.  Wills  (Gill)  10/6 
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CARETTE   OF   SAM 

By    JOHN    OXENHAM 

Author  of  "  WHite  Fire."  "  B»rbe  of  Grand  Bayou,"  etc. 


CHAPTER   XI. 
How  I  Felt  the  Golden  Spur. 

George  Hamon  was  sorely  put  out  at  the  loss  of 

his  horse  and  by  so  cruel  a  death.  In  his  anger 
he  laid  on  young  Torode  a  punishment  hard  to 
bear.  For  when  the  young  man  offered  to  pay 
for  Black  Hoy,  Uncle  George  gave  him  the  sharpest 
edge  of  his  tongue  in  rough  Norman- French,  and 
turned  him  out  of  his  house,  and  would  take  noth- 
ing  from  him. 

"  You  pledged  me  your  word,  and  you  broke 
it,"  said  he,  "and  you  think  to  redeem  it  with 
money.  Get  out  of  this,  and  never  speak  to  me 
again  !  We  arc  honest  men  in  Sercq,  and  you — 
you  French  scum,  you  don't  know  what  honour 
means." 

And  Torode  was  forced  to  go  with  the  unpay- 
able debt  about  his  neck,  and  the  certain  knowledge 
that  all  Sercq  thought  with  his  angry  creditor  and 
ill  of  himself.  And  to  such  a  man  that  was  bitter- 
ness itself. 

During  the  ten  days  that  followed  Riding  Day, 
my  mind  was  very  busy  settling,  as  it  supposed,  the 
future — mine  and  Carette's.  For,  whether  she  de- 
sired me  in  hers  or  not,  I  had  no  doubts  whatever 
as  to  what  I  wanted  myself.  My  only  doubts  were 
as  to  the  possibilities  of  winning  such  a  prize. 

The  effect  of  the  Miss  Maugers'  teaching  on 
Carette  herself  had  been  to  lift  her  above  her  old 
companions,  and,  indeed,  above  her  apparent  sta- 
tion in  life  though  on  that  point  my  ideas  had  no 
solid  standing-ground ;  for,  as  I  have  said,  the  Le 
Marchants  of  Brecqhou  were  more  or  less  of  mys- 
teries to  us  all,  and  there  had  been  such  upsettings 
just  across  the  water  there — such  upraisings  and 
downca stings — that  a  man's  present  state  was  no 
indication  of  what  he  might  have  been.  The  surer 
sign  was  in  the  man  himself,  and  much  pondering 
of  the  matter  led  me  to  think  that  Jean  Le  Mar- 
chant  might  well  be  something  more  than  simply 
the  successful  smuggler  he  seemed,  and  that  Ca- 
rette's dainty  lady  ways  might  wrell  be  the  result 
of  natural  growth,  and  not  simply  of  the  Miss 
Maugers'  polishing. 

I  would  not  have  had  it  otherwise.  I  wanted 
the  very  best  for  her  ;  and  if  she  were  by  birth  a 
lady,    let   the  ladv   in   her   out   to   the   full.      Far 


better  that  the  best  that  was  in  her  should  out 
and  shine,  than  be  battened  under  hatches  and  kept 
out  of  sight.  Better  for  herself,  if  it  was  her 
nature ;  and  better  for  the  rest  of  us  who  could 
look  up  and  admire.  For  myself,  I  would  sooner 
look  up  than  down,  and  none  knew  as  I  did — - 
unless  it  w'ere  Jeanne  Falla — how  sweet  and  gene- 
rous a  nature  lay  behind  the  graces  that  set  her 
above  us.  For  none  had  known  her  as  I  had.  din- 
ing all  those  years  of  the  camaraderie  of  the  coast. 

But,  while  I  wished  her  every  good,  I  could  not 
close  my  eyes  to  several  things,  since  they  pressed 
me  hard.  That,  for  instance,  we  were  no  longer 
boy  and  girl  together.  And  that,  whereas  Carette 
used  to  look  up  to  me,  now  the  looking  up  was 
very  much  the  other  way.  What  her  feelings  might 
be  towards  me,  as  I  say,  I  could  not  be  sure;  for, 
little  as  I  knew  of  girls,  I  had  picked  up  enough 
scraps  of  knowledge  to  be  quite  sure  in  my  own 
mind  that  they  were  strangely  unaccountable  crea- 
tures, and  that  you  could  not  judge  either  them  or 
a  good  many  other  things  entirely  by  outside  ap- 
pearances. And,  again,  it  was  borne  in  upon  me 
very  strongly,  and  as  never  before,  that,  where  two 
start  fairly  level,  if  one  goes  ahead,  the  other  must 
exert  himself  or  be  left  behind.  Carette  was  going 
ahead  in  marvellous  fashion.  I  felt  myself  in 
danger  of  being  left  behind,  and  that  set  my  brain 
to  very  active  working. 

I  had  a  better  education,  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word,  than  most  of  my  fellows,  thanks  to  my 
mother  and  grandfather  and  Krok  and  M.  Ro'us- 
selot,  the  schoolmaster.  That  gave  me  the  use  of 
my  brains.  I  had  in  addition  a  good  sound  body, 
and  I  had  travelled  and  seen  something  of  the 
world.  Of  v/orldly  possessions  I  had  just  the  small 
savings  of  my  pay,  and  nothing  more,  and  common 
sense  told  me  that  if  I  wanted  to  win  Carette  be 
Marchant  I  must  be  up  and  doing,  and  must  turn 
myself  to   more   profitable  account. 

For  money,  simply  as  money,  1  had  no  craving 
whatever.  For  the  wife  it  might  help  me  to,  and 
the  security  and  comfort  it  mierht  bring  to  her  I 
desired  it  ardently,  and  my  thoughts  were  much 
exercised  as  to  how  to  arrive  at  it  in  sufficiency . 
I  found  myself  at  one  of  the  great  crossroads  of 
life,  where,  I  suppose,  most  men  find  themselves 
at  one  time  or  another.     I  knew  that  much — to  me 
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perhaps  everything — must  depend  on  how  I  choose 
now,  and  I  spent  much  time  wandering  in  lonely 
places,  and  lying  among  the  gorse  cushions  or  in 
the  short  grass  of  the  headlands,  thinking  of  Ca- 
rette  and  trying  to  see  my  way  to  her. 

There  were  open  to  us  all,  in  those  days,  four 
ways  of  life — more,  maybe,  if  one  had  gone  seek- 
ing them,  but  these  four  right  to  our  hands. 

I  could  ship  again  in  the  trading  line,  and  some- 
time, a  very  long  way  ahead,  I  might  come  to  the. 
command  of  a  ship,  if  1  escaped  the  perils  of  the 
sea  till  that  time  came;  but  I  could  not  see  Carette 
very  clearly   in  that   line  of   life. 

1  could  join  a  King's  ship,  and  go  light  the 
Frenchmen,  and  all  the  others  who  were  sometimes 
on  our  side  and  sometimes  against  us;  but  1  could 
not  see  Carette  at  all  in  that  line  of  life. 

1  could  settle  down  to  the  quiet  farmer-lisherman 
life  on  Sercq,  as  my  grandfather  had  done  with 
great  contentment;  but  I  was  not  my  grandfather, 
and  he  was  one  in  a  thousand,  and  he  had  never 
had   to   win   Carette. 

And,  lastly,  I  could  join  my  fellows  in  the 
smuggling  or  privateering  lines,  in  which  some  of 
them,  especially  the  Guernsey  men,  were  waxing 
mightily    fat   and  prosperous. 

For  reasons  which  I  did  not  then  understand,  but 
which  1  do  now,  since  I  learned  about  my  father, 
my  mother's  face  was  set  dead  against  the  free 
trading.  And  so  I  came  to  great  consideration  of 
the  privateering  business,  and  was  drawn  to  it  more 
and  more.  The  risks  were  greater,  perhaps,  even 
than  on  the  King's  ships,  since  the  privateer  hunts 
alone  and  may  fall  easy  prey  to  larger  force  ;  but 
returns  were  also  very  much  greater,  and  the 
life  more  reasonable,  for  on  the  King's  ships  the 
discipline  was  said  to  be  little  short  of  tyranny  at 
times,  ami  hardly  to  be  endured  by  free  men. 

When,  as  the  result  of  long  turning  over  the  mat- 
ter in  my  own  mind,  I  had  decided  that  the  way  to 
Carette  lay  through  the  privateering,  I  sought  con- 
firmation of  my  idea  in  several  likely  quarters  be- 
fore broaching  it  at  home. 

'•'  Ah.  then,  Phil.,  my  boy  !  Come  in  and  sit 
down,  and  I'll  give  you  a  cup  of  my  cider,"  was 
Aunt  Jeannie's  greeting,  when  I  dropped  in  at 
Beaumanoir  a  few  days  after  the  party,  not  with- 
out hope  of  getting  a  sight  of  Carette' herself  and 
discussing  my  new  ideas  before  her. 

:  she's  not  here."  Aunt  Jeanne  laughed 
ly  at  my  quick  look  round.  "  She's  away  back 
to  Brecqhou.  Two  of  them  came  home  hurt  from 
their  last  trip,  and  she's  gone  to  take  care  of  them. 
And  now,  tell  me  what  vou  are  going  to  do  about 
it.  mon  gars?"  she  asked  briskly,  when  I  had  taken 
a  drink  of  the  cider. 

"About  what,    then,    Aunt   Jeanne?" 

"Tuts,  boy!  am  I  going  blind?  What  are  an 
old  woman's  eyes  for  if  not  to  watch  the  goings- 
on  of  the  young  ones  ?    You  want  our  Carette.     Of 


course  you  do.  And  you've  taken  her  for  granted 
ever  since  you  were  so  high.  Now,  here's  a  word 
of  wisdom  for  you,  mon  gars.  No  girl  likes  to 
be  taken  for  granted  after  she's,  say,  fourteen — 
unless  she's  as  ugly  as  sin.  If  she's  a  beauty,  as 
our  Carette  is,  she  knows  it,  and  she's  not  going 
to  drop  into  any  man's  mouth  like  a  ripe  tig." 

"  It's  true,  every  word  of  it,"  I  said,  knowing 
quite  well  that  those  clever  old  brown  eyes  of  hers 
could  bore  holes  in  me  and  read  me  like  a  book. 
"  Just  you  tell  me  what  to  do,  Aunt  Jeanne,  and 
I'll  do  it  as  sure  as  I  sit  here." 

"  As  sure  as  you  sit  there  you  never  will,  unless 
you  jump  right  up  and  win  her,  my  boy.  That 
young  Torode  is  no  fool,  though  he  is  hot-headed 
enough  and  as  full  of  conceit  as  he  can  hold.  And 
he  knows  what  he  wants." 

"  Am!  Carette?" 

Aunt  Jeanne's  only  answer  to  that  was  a  shrug. 
She  was,  as  I  think  I  have  said,  a  very  shrewd 
person.  I  have  since  had  reason  to  believe  that  she 
could,  if  she  had  chosen,  have  relieved  my  mind 
very  considerably  ;  but  at  the  moment  she  thought 
it  wras  the  spur  I  needed,  and  she  was  not  going 
to  lessen  the  effect  of  what  she  had  said.  On  the 
contrary,  she  applied  it  again,  and  twisted  it  round 
and  round. 

"  He's  good-looking,  you  see — that  is,  in  the 
girls'  eyes.  Men  see  differently.  And  he's  rich, 
or  he  will  be,  though,  for  me,  I  would  not  care 
what  money  a  man  had  if  the  devil  had  his  claw- 
in  it  !  But  there  you  are,  mon  gars.  There  is  he 
with  all  that,  and  here  are  you  with  nothing  but 
just  your  honest  face  and  your  good  heart  and  your 
two  strong  arms.  And  what  I  want  to  know  is — 
what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

'•  What  would  you  do  if  you  were  me,  Aunt 
Jeanne?" 

"  Ah  !  now  we  talk  sense.  What  would  I  do?  I 
would  put  myself  in  the  way  of  making  something, 
so  that    I'd   feel   confidence  in  asking   her." 

"That's  just  it.  I  can't  ask  her  till  I'm  in 
some  position  to  do  so.  I've  been  thinking  all 
round   it " 

"Well?" 

I  could  go  trading  again- 


"  And  get  drowned,  maybe,  before  you've  made 
enough  to  pay  for  a  decent  funeral,"  snorted  Aunt 
Jeanne  contemptuously. 

"  I  could  go  on  a  King's  ship " 

"  And  get  bullied  to  death  for  nothing  a  day.'" 

"  The  free  trading  my  mother  won't  hear  of." 
'  )f  course  not  !" 

"Why,  I  don't  know " 

"  Never  mind  why.  She  has  her  reasons,  with- 
out doubt." 

"  So  there's  nothing  for  it  but  the  privateer- 
ing." 

"  B'en  !  Why  couldn't  you  say  so  without  box- 
ing the  compass,  mon  gars  ?    Privateering  is  the  big- 
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gest  chance  nowadays.     Of  course,  the  risks " 

"  That's  nothing  if  it  brings  me  to  Carette, 
Aunt  Jeanne " 

"Well,  then?" 

"  I  wish  you'd  tell  me  something." 

"What,   then?"   she  asked   warily. 

"  I  get  a  bit  afraid  sometimes  that  Carette  is  not 
intended  for  a  plain  common  Sercqman.  Has  M. 
Le  Marchant  views?" 

"  Shouldn't  be  a  bit  surprised,  mon  gars.  I  know 
I  would  have  if  she  were  mine.  But,  all  the  same, 
it  is  Carette  herself  will  have  the  final  say  in  the 
matter,  and  meanwhile — well,  the  more  she  learns 
the  better.     Isn't  it  so?" 

"  Surely.  The  more  one  learns  the  better,  un- 
less  " 

"Yes,  then?" 

"  Well,  unless  it  makes  one  look  down  on  one's 
friends." 

"  Do  you  look  down  on  your  mother?  And  do 
you  look  down  on  me?  Yet  I'll  be  bound  you  think 
you  know  a  sight  more  than  both  of  us  put  to- 
gether." 

"  No,   I   don't.     But " 

"  And  yet  you've  had  more  learning  than  ever 
came  our   wav." 

"Of  a  kind.     But " 

"  Exactly,  mon  gars!  And  that  other  is  the 
learning  that  doesn't  come  from  books.  And  all 
your  learning  and  Carette's  will  only  prepare  you 
for  these  other  things.  With  all  your  learning 
you  are  only  babies  yet.  The  harder  tasks  are  all 
before  you." 

"  And  you  think  I  may  hope  for  Carette,  Aunt 
Jeanne?" 

"  If  you  win  her.  But  you'll  have  to  stir  your- 
self,  mon  gars." 

"  I've  sometimes  wondered "  I  began  doubt- 
fully, and  stopped,  not  knowing  how  she  might 
take  my  questioning. 

"Well,  what  have  you  wondered?"  and  she 
peered  at  me  with  her  head  on  one  side  like  a 
robin's. 

"  Well — you  see — she  is  so  different  from  the 
others  over  there  on  Brecqhou." 

"  Roses  grow  among  thorns." 

"  Yes,  I  know." 

"  Very  well  !  All  the  same,  you  are  right,  mon 
gars.  She  is  different — and  with  reason.  Her 
mother  was  well  born.  She  was  the  daughter  to  old 
Godefroi  of  St.  Heliers,  the  shipowner.  Jean  was 
sailing  one  of  his  ships.  It  was  not  a  good  match, 
nor  a  suitable  one.  The  old  man  turned  them  out, 
and  Jean  came  here  with  her  and  his  boys  and 
settled  on  Brecqhou.  It  is  as  well  you  should  know, 
for  it  may  come  into  the  account.  Jean  would 
make  her  into  a  lady  like  her  mother.  For  me, 
I  would  like  to  see  her  an  honest  man's  wife — 
that  is,  if  he's  able  to  keep  her." 

"I'm  for  the  privateering,"  I  said,  jumping  up 


as  briskly  as  if   I'd  only  to  walk  aboard. 

"I'll  wish  you  link,  and  pray  for  it,  m\  boy.'"''     - 

"  That  should  help.     Good-bye,  Aunt  Jeanne  I" 

My  mind  was  quite  made  up,  but,  all  the  same, 
I  went  to  George  Hamon  to  ask  his  advice  and 
help  in  the  matter,  as  I  always  had  done  in  all 
kinds  of  matters,  and  never  failed  to  get  them. 
I  found  him  strolling  among  his  cabbages  with  his 
pipe  in  his  mouth. 

"  Uncle  George,  I  want  your  advice,"  1  began, 
and  he  smiled  knowingly. 

"  Aw  !  I  know  you,  mon  gars.  You've  made  up 
your  mind  about  something,  and  you  want  me  to 
help  you  get  over  your  mother  and  grandfather. 
Isn't  that  about  it?     And  what  is  it  now?" 

"  I  want  to  be  up  and  doing  and  making  some- 
thing." 

"  I  understand." 

"  And  privateering  seems  the  best  thing  going. 
I  want  to  try  that.     What  do  you  say?"  — 

"  Some  have  done  mightily  well  at  it." 

"  You  see,"  I  said  eagerly,  "  there  is  only  that 
or  the  free  trading,  or  the  West  Indies  again,  or 
a  King's  ship " 

He    nodded    understandingly. 

"  And  none  of  them  hold  any  very  big  chances, 
except  the  free  trading.     And  there " 

"  I  know  !  Your  mother  won't  hear  of  it.  She 
^has  her  reasons,  my  boy,  and  you  can  leave  it  at 
that.  She  won't  like  the  privateering  either,  you 
know,  Phil.,"  he  said  doubtfully,  as  though  he  did 
not  care  overmuch  for  the  job  he  was  being  dragged 
into. 

"I'm  afraid  she  won't,  Uncle  George.  That's 
why " 

"  That's  why  you  come  to  me,"  he  smiled. 

"  That's  it.  You  see,  I've  got  to  be  up  and 
doing,  because " 

"  I  know,"  he  nodded.  "  Well,  come  along, 
and  let's  get  it  over."  And  we  went  across  the 
fields   to   Belfontaine. 

My  mother  met  us  at  the  door,  and  it  was  borne 
in  upon  me  suddenly  that  as  a  girl  she  must  have 
been  very  good-looking.  There  was  more  colour 
than  usual  in  her  face,  and  the  quiet  eye 
shone  brightly.  I  thought  she  guessed  we  had 
come  on  some  business  opposed  to  her  peace  of 
mind,  but  I  have  since  known  that  there  were 
deeper  reasons. 

"  You  are  welcome,  George  Hamon,"  she  said. 
"  What  mischief  are  you  and  Phil,  plotting  now?" 

"  Aw.  then  !  It's  a  bad  character  you  give  me, 
Rachel." 

"  I  know  he  goes  to  you  for  advice,  and  he  mignt 
do  worse.  He's  been  restless  since  he  came  home. 
What  is  it?" 

"  Young  blood  must  have  its  chance,  you  know. 
And  change  of  pasture  is  good  for  young  calves, 
as  Jeanne   Falla   says.'* 

"  Hasn't  he  had  change  enough?" 
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•  Where  is   Philip?" 

••  Down  vraicking  with  Krok  in  Saignie.  A 
big  <lrift  came  in  this  morning,  and  we  want 
all  we  can  get  for  the  fields." 

'•  Give  them  a  hand,  Phil..,  and  then  bring  your 
grandfather  along.     And  I'll  talk  to  your  mother." 

Mv  grandfather  and  Krok  had  got  most  of  the 
seaweed  drawn  up  on  to  the  stones  above  tide  level, 
and  as  soon  as  we  had  secured  the  rest  they  came 
up  to  the  house  with  me,  wet  and  hungry.  1  had 
told  my  grandfather  simply  that  George  Hamon 
was  there,  hut  said  nothing  about  our  business.  He 
greeted  him  warmly. 

"George,  mv  hoy.  you  should  come  in  oftener. 

••  Ay,  ay  !  H"  I  came  as  often  as  I  wanted, 
you'd  be  for  turning  me  out."  with  a  nod  to  Krok, 
who  replied  with  a  cheerful  smile  and  went  to  the 
fire. 

'•  You  know  1  letter.  Your  welcome  always  awaits 
you.      What's  in  the   wind  now?" 

•'  Phil,  wants  to  go  privateering,"  said  my 
mother.    "  d\\i\   George  lias  eome  to  help  him." 

••  Ah  I  1  expected  it  would  come  to  that."  said 
my  grandfather  quietly.  "  It's  a  risky  business, 
after  all,  Phil.,"  to  me,  sitting  on  the  green  bed 
and   feeling  rather  sheepish. 

"•  T  know,  grandfather;  but  there  are  risks  in 
everything,   and " 

"And,  to  put  it  plainly,  he  wants  Carette  Le 
Marchant.  and  he's  not  the  only  one.  and  that 
ns  the  quickest  way  to  her,"  said  George 
Hamon. 

My  mother's  brown  eyes  gave  a  little  snap,  and 
he  caught  it. 

•'  When  a  lad's  heart  is  set  on  a  girl  there  is 
nothing  he  won't  do  for  her.  I've  known  a  man 
wait  twenty  years  for  a  woman " 

She  made  a  quick  little  gesture  with  her  hand  ; 

but  he  went  on  stoutly. 

"Oh,  yes!  and  never  give  up  hoping  all  that 
time,  though,  mm  Gyu,  it  was  little  he  got  for  his 


d   you    think    it   right   he   should    go?"    inter- 
rupted  my   mother   hastily. 

And,  taken  up  as  T  was  with  mv  own  concerns, 
I  understood  oi  a  sudden  that  there  was  between 
my  mother  and  George  Hamon  which  1  had  never 
dreamed   of. 

"  I  think  he  will  never  settle  till  he  has  been. 
And  it's  lawful  business,  and  profitable,  and  your 
objection  to  the  free  trading  doesn't  touch  it. 
There  is  some  discipline  on  a  privateer,  though  it's 
not  as  had  as  on  a  Ring's  ship.  M\  advice  is 
let   him   go." 

"  It's  only  natural,  after  all."  said  my  grand- 
father,   with   a   thoughtful   nod.      "  Who's  the  .best 

man  to  go   with.    George?" 

"  Toroile  of  Hemi  makes  most  at  it.  they  Say. 
But " 

"  A   rough    lot,    T'm   told,    and    he   has  to   keep   a 


tight    hand   on    them.       But    1    know    nothing   except 
from  hearsay.      I've  never  come  across  him  vet." 

Jean  I.e  Marchant  could  tell  you  more  about 
him  than  anyone  else  round  here,"  said  Uncle 
George,  looking  musingly  at  me.  "  They  have 
dealings  together  in  trading  matters.  I  believe; 
Then,  they  say,  John  ( )/anne  is  fitting  out  a 
schooner  in  Peter  Port.  He's  a  good  man,  but  how 
he'll  shape  at  privateering   I   don't  know." 

•'  Who's  going  to  command  her?"    1   asked. 

"  John  himself,    I'm  told. 

"Then  I'll  go  across  and  sec  Jean  I.e  Marchant." 
I    said. 

At  which  prompt  discounting  of  John  ( )/aune 
Uncle  George  laughed  out  loud. 

"  Well,  1  don't  suppose  it  cm  do  any  harm,  if 
it  doesn't  do  nun  h  good.  He's  at  home,  I  he- 
lieve.  Some  one  got  hurt  on  their  last  run,  I 
heard." 

"  Yes,    Aunt    Jeanne    told    me— two   of    them." 
••  Max  he  you'll  not  find  them  in  any  too  good  a 
humour  ;    hut    vou   know    how    to   take   care   of    vour- 

self." 

"   ['11    lake    rare  of   mvsel  f   all    right." 

"  Will  you  stop  and  have  supper  with  us, 
George?"       asked   mv    grandfather. 

"Yes,  I  will.  It's  a  treat  to  sup  in  company." 
And  my  mother  busied  herself  over  the  pots  at  the 
tire. 

I  had  often  wondered  win  Uncle  George  had 
never  married.  He  was  such  a  good  fellow,  honest 
as  the  day,  and  always  ready  to  help  anybody  in 
any  way.  And  yet,  ever  since  his  mother  died, 
and  that  must  have  been  ten  years  ago  at  least, 
he  had  lived  all  alone  in  his  house  at  I. a  Yau- 
roque,  though  he  had  prospered  in  various  ways 
and  was  reputed  well-to-do.     He  lived  very  simply 

made  his  own  coffee  of  a  morning,  and  tor  the 
rest  depended  on  an  old  neighbour  woman,  who 
came  in  each  day  and  cooked  his  meals  and  kept 
the  hoUse  clean.  Yes,  1  had  often  wondered  why, 
and   not    until   this   night  did    I    begin   to  understand. 

Long  afterwards,  when  he  was  telling  mi 
other  matters,  it  did  not  greatly  surprise  me  to 
learn  that  he  had  waited  all  these  years  in  hopes 
of  mv  mother  coming  round  to  him  at  last.  And 
the  wall  of  division  thai  stood  between  them  and 
stirred  him  to  bitterness  at  times  not  against  her, 
hut  against  what  he  counted  her  foolish  obstinacy 
-  was  the  fact  that  long  ago  m\  father  had 
down  to  the  sea  and  never  came  back,  as  many  and 
many  an  island  man  had  done  since  ever  time 
began.  Put  she  had  her  own  rigid  notions  of  right 
ami  wrong,  narrow  perhaps,  hut  of  her  very  self, 
and  she  would  not  marry  him.  though  his  affection 
never  wavered  even  when  he  felt  her  foolishness 
the  most. 

We  talked  much  of  the  matter  of  mv  going,   that 

night  over  the  supper  table,  or  my  grandfather  and 

e     Hamon   did,    while    my    mother    and    Krok 
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and  I  listened.    And  wonderful  stories  Uncle  George 
told  of  the  profits  some  folks  had  made  in  priva- 

ing — tens  of  thousands  of  pounds  to  the  owners 
in  a  single  fortunate  cruise,  and  hundreds  to  every 

nan. 
But  my  mother  warmed  to  the  matter  not  at  all. 
She  sat  gazing  silently  into  the  fire,  and  thought, 
maybe,  of  those  who  lost,  and  of  those  whose  sh 
came  only  to  the  last  cold  plunge  into  the  tumbling 
graveyard  of  the  sea.  While,  as  for  me,  in  my 
own  mind  I  saw  visions  of  stirring  deeds  and  wealth 
and  fame,  and  Carette  seemed  nearer  to  me  than 
ever  she  had  been  since  she  went  to  Peter  Port. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

How  I  Went  to  See  Torode  of  Herm. 

The  next  morning  found  me  running  in  under 
La  Givaude  for  the  landing-place  on  Brecqhou, 
where  my  boat  could  lie  safely  in  spite  of  the 
rising    tide. 

I  was  in  the  best  of  spirits,  for  low  spirits  come 
of  having  nothing  to  do,  or  not  knowing  what  to 
do  or  how  to  do  it.  My  next  step  was  settled,  lead 
where  it  might.  I  was  going  privateering,  and  now 
I  was  going  to  see  Carette,.  and  I  intended  to  let 
her  know  that  I  was  going,  and  why,  so  that 
there  should  be  no  mistake  about  it  while  I  was 
away. 

I  scrambled  gaily  up  to  the  path  that  leads  into 
the  island,  and  everything  was  shining  bright  like 
the  inside  of  an  ormer  shell ;  the  sea  as  blue  as  the 
sky,  except  close  under  the  headlands,  where  it 
was  clear  soft  green;  the  waves  farther  out  flashed 
in  the  sunlight  and  showed  their  white  teeth  wher- 
ever they  met  the  rocks;  and  the  rocks  were  yellow 
and  brown  and  black,  and  all  fringed  with  tawm 
seaweed  ;  and  here  beside  me  the  golden-rod  flamed 
yellow  and  orange,  and  the  dark  green  bracken 
swung  lazily  in  the  breeze. 

And  then,  of  a  sudden,  a  shot  rang  out,  and  a 
bullet  flew  past  my  head  and  cut  my  whistling 
short. 

"  What  fool's  that?"  I  shouted  at  the  smoke 
that  floated  out  from  behind  a  lump  of  rock  in 
front,  and  a  young  man  got  up  lazily  from  behind 
it  and  stood  looking  at  me  as  he  rammed  home  an- 
other charge. 

You'll    be  hurting   someone  if   you    don't   take 
pare,'1  I  said. 

'  I  do  when  I  care  to.  That  was  only  a  hint. 
Who  are  you,  and  what  do  you  want  here?" 

;'  I'm  Phil.  Carre,  of  Belfontaine.  I  want  to 
see  Monsieur  Le  Marchant— and  Ma'm'zelle  Ca- 
rette." 

"Oh,  you  do,  do  you?  And  what  do  you  want 
with  them?" 

:'  I'll  tell  them  when  I  see  them.  Do  you  al- 
ways wish  your  friends  good  morning  with  a  mus- 
ket on   Brecqhou?" 


"Our  friends  don't  come  till  they're  asked." 
"  Then   von  don't  have  many   visitors,    I    should 
say." 

"  All   we   want,'"    was  the  curt   reply. 

He  was  a  tall,  well-built  fellow,  vane  years 
older  than  myself,  good  looking,  as  all  the  Le 
Marchants  were,  defiant  of  face  and  careless  in 
manner.  He  looked,  in  fact,  as  though  it  would 
not  have  troubled  him  in  the  least  if  his  bullet  is.  d 

tie  through  my  head. 

He  had  finished  loading  his  gun,  and  stood 
blocking  the  way,  with  no  intention  of  letting  me 
pass.  And  how  long  we  might  have  stood  there 
I  do  not  know,  when  I  saw  another  head  bobbing 
along  among  the  golden-rod,  and  another  of  the 
biothers  came  up  and  stood  beside  him. 

'•What    is    it,    then,    Martin?      Who    is    he? 
asked,  staring  at  me. 

"  Savs    he's    Phil.    Carre,    of    Belfontaine,    but 

And  the  other  dark  face  broke  into  a  smile. 
"  Tiens,  I  remember.  You  came  across  once  be- 
fore  " 

"  Yes.     You  had  the  measles." 

"And  what  brings  you  this  time,   Phil.   Carre?'' 

"  I  want  to  speak  with  Monsieur  Le  Marchant." 

"•  And  to  see  Carette,  I  think  you  said,  Monsieur 
Phil.    Carre,"    said    the   other. 

"  Certainly." 

"  Come  along  then,"  said  Helier,  the  newcomer. 
"  There's  no  harm  in  Phil.  Carre.  You  have  not 
by  any  chance  gone  into  the  preventive  service, 
Monsieur  Carre?"   he  laughed. 

"  Not  quite.  I'm  off  to  the  privateering.  Itrs 
that  I  want  to  speak  to  your  father  about." 

"How  then?"  he  asked  with  interest,  as  we 
walked  along  towards  the  great  wooden  house  in 
the  hollow.      "How  does  it  concern  him?" 

'  Torode  of  Herm  is  the  cleverest  privateer 
round  here,  they  say.  I  thought  to  try  with  him, 
and  your  father  knows  more  about  him  than  any 
one  else  " 

"  Ah  !  Torode  of  Herm  !  Yes,  he  is  a  clever 
man  is  Torode.  But  he  w^on't  take  you,  mon  gars. 
He  picks  his  own,  and  there  is  not  an  island  man 
among  them." 

The  first  thing  I  saw  when  I  entered  the  house 
was  Carette  busy  at  one  of  the  bunks  in  the  dim- 
ness at  the  far  end  of  the  room.  She  looked  round, 
and   then   straightened   up   in   surprise. 

"  Why,  Phil.  !  What  are  you  doing  here?  One 
moment."  And  I  saw  that  she  was  tying  a  ban- 
dage round  the  arm  of  the  man  in  the  bunk.  His 
eves  caught  the  light  from  the  windows,  and 
gleamed  savagely  at  me  under  his  rumpled  black 
hair.  A  similar  face  looked  out  from  an  adjoin- 
ing bunk.  When  she  had  finished  she  came  quickly 
across  to  me. 

"Measles  again?"  I  said,  remembering  my  for- 
mer visit. 
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Yes,    measles,"    she   said,    with   the   colour   in 
her  face  and  questions  in  her  eyes. 

'■  I  came  to  see  your  father,  and,  if  1  was  in 
luck,    yourself   also.    Carette." 

'•  He   is   sleeping,"    she    said,    with    a    glance   to- 
wards  a    side  room.      ,;  He   is   anxious   about   these 
two,    and    he   would   take   the   night   watch.      They 
an-  feverish,  vmi  see. 
'  1  will  wait. 

""  He  won't  be  long.     He  inner  takes  much  sleep. 

What   do  von  want  to "   and  then   some  sudden 

thought  sent  a  flush  of  colour  into  her  face  and 
a  quick  inquiry  into  her  eyes,  and  she  stopped* 
short  and  stood   looking  at  me. 

'"   It's   this,    ("arette "    and    then    the    door    of 

the  side  room  opened  quietly,  and  Jean  Le  Mar- 
chant  ■Mine  out,    looking  at  us  with  much  surprise. 

He  was  very  little  changed  since  I  had  seen  him 
last.  It  wras  the  same  keen  handsome  face,  with 
its  long,  white  moustache  and  cold  dark  eyes,  some- 
what tired  at  the  moment  with  their  night  duties. 

"'  And    this    is ?"    he    asked    suavely,    as    I 

bowed. 

"It  is  Phil.  Carre,  of  Belfontaine,  father," 
said  Carette,  quickly.     "  He  has  come  to  see  you." 

"  Very  kind  of  Monsieur  Carre.  It  is  not  after 
my  health  you  came  to  enquire,  monsieur?" 

No,  sir.  It  is  this.  I  have  decided  to  go 
privateering,  and  I  want  to  go  with  the  best  man. 
I  am  told  Torode  of  Herm  is  the  best,  and  that 
von  can  tell  me  more  about  him  than  anyone  else." 
Ah.  I'orode  !  Yes,  he  is  a  wry  clever  man, 
is  rorode  a  clever  man.  and  very  successful.  And 
privateering  is  undoubtedly  the  game  nowadays. 
Honest  free  trading  isn't  in  it  compared  with  the 
privateering,  though  even  that  isn't  what  it  was, 
they  say.  I. ike  everything  else,  it  is  overdone,  and 
many  mouths  make  scant  faring.  And  so  you  want 
out   with   Torode!"   he  asked   musingly. 

"That   is   my    idea.      You    see.    monsieur,    I    have 
Spent  nearly  lour  years  in  the  trading  on  the  Indies, 
and    I    am   about    as   well   off  as    when    I    started — 
pt    in    experience.       Now    I    want    to   make   some- 
thing— all    1    can,   and   as  quickly   as    I    can.      And," 
I   said,    plunging   headlong   at   my   chief  object   in 
coining,    "my    reasons   stand   there."    and    1    pointed 
to     Carette,     who    jumped     ;it     the     suddenness    of    it, 
and  coloured   finely,   and  bit  her  lip,   and  sped  away 
household  duty   which   she  had   not   thought: 
'ill   thai   moment. 

Monsieur      Le      Marchant     smiled,     and     the     two 

young  men  laughed  out. 

Ma  toi  ;"  said  the  old  m. m.  "  You  are  frank, 
tfion  gars. 

If  is  best  so.  I  wanted  vou  to  know,  and  T 
wanted  Carette  to  know,  though  I  think  she  has 
known  it  always.  I  have  never  thought  of  anv  but 
Carette,  and  as  soon  as  I  am  able  T  will  ask  her 
to  marry  me." 


•■  Whether   I   have  other  views  for  her  or  not?" 

said  her  father. 

••  No  other  could  possibly  love  Carette  as  1  do." 
At  which  he  smiled  briefly,  and  the  others  grinned. 
"  I   have  only  one   wish   in   life,    and   that   is   to  i 
for  her  and  make  her  happy." 

"'  That  is  for  the  future,  so  we  need  not  talk 
about  it  now.  If  vou  make  a  fortune  at  the  priva- 
teering— who  knows  ?' ' 

""  And  what  can  vou  tell  me  of  Torode.  monsieur? 
Is  he  the  best  man  to  go  out   with?" 

'"  He  has  been  more  successful  than  most,  with- 
out doubt,"  and  the  keen,  cold  eves  rested  musingly 
on  me,  while  he  seemed  to  he  turning  deep  thoughts 
in  his  mind.  "  Yes.  Why  not  try  him?  and  after 
your  first  voyage  come  across  again  and  we  will 
talk  it  over.  Martin,"  to  the  man  who  had  given 
me  good  morning  with  his  musket,  "  you  are  too 
long  away  from  your  post.     Allez  !" 

•'  There  was  nothing  in  sight  till  Monsieur  Carre 
came  round  the  corner,"  said  Martin,  and  went  off 
to  his  look-out. 

"  These  new  preventive  men  with  their  constant 
newr  regulations  are  an  annoyance,"  said  the  old 
man  quietly.  "  Some  of  them  will  be  getting  hurt 
one  of.  these  days.  It's  a  pity  the  Government 
can't  leave  honest  trailers  alone.  They  worry  you 
also  on  Sercq,  1  suppose?" 

"  I  hear  of  them.  Hut  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  trading  at  Belfontaine,  so  they  don't 
trouble  us." 

"  Ah  !  no ;  I  remember.     Well,  come  across 
after  your  first  voyage,  and  tell  us  how  you  get  on, 
Monsieur  Carre." 

Helier  sauntered  back  with  me  to  the  landing- 
place.  Carette  had  disappeared.  I  wondered  if 
my  plain  speaking  had  offended  her  ;  hut  1  was  glad 
she   had  heard. 

1  pulled  out  of  the  little  bay  and  ran  up  my  lug 
and  sped  straight  across  to  Herm.  Every  rock  was 
known  to  me,  even  though  it  showed  only  in  a  ring 
of  widening  circles  or  a  flattening  of  the  dancing 
waves  into  a  straining  coil,  for  we  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  fishing  and  vraicking  here  regularly  until 
Torode  took  possession. 

And  as  1  went  I  thought  of  Carette  and  how  she 
looked  when  I  spoke  about  her  to  her  father.  And 
One  minute  I  thought  I  had  seen  in  her  a  brief  look 
which  was  not  entirely  discontent,  and  the  next 
minute  T  was  in  doubt.  Perhaps  it  was  a  gleam 
of  anger  and  annovance.  I  could  not  tell,  for  the 
chief  thing  1  had  seen  in  her  face  was  undoubtedly 
a  vast  confusion  at  the  publicity  of  my  declaration. 
In  my  mind  also  was  the  contradiction  of  Helier 
Le  Marchaht's  assertion  that  Torode  would  take 
no  island  man  into  his  crew,  and  his  father's  advice 
to  go  and  trv  him.  I  was  inclined  to  think  that 
Helier  would  prove  right,  for,  even  with  my  four 
years1  experience  of  men  and  things,  I  saw  that 
Monsieur  !.<•  Marchant  was  beyond  my  understanding. 
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My  boat  swirled  into  the  narrow  way  between 
Herm  and  Jethou,  where  the  water  came  up  lung- 
ing and  thrusting  like  great  black  jelly  fish.  I 
dropped  my  sail  and  took  the  oars,  and  stood  with 
my  lace  to  the  hows  and  pulled  cautiously  among 
the  traps  and  snares  that  lay  thick  on  every  side 
and  still  more  dangerously  out  of  sight.  So  I  crept 
round  the  south  of  Herm  and  drew  into  the  little 
roadstead  on  the  west. 

And  the  first  thing  I  saw.  and  saw  no  other  for  a 
while,  was  the  handsomest  ship  I  had  ever  set  eyes 
on.  A  long,  low  Mack  schooner,  with,  a  narrow 
heading  of  white  at  deck  level,  and  masts  that 
tapered  off  into  fishing-rods.  She  was  pierced  for 
six  guns  aside,  and  .1  greal  tarpaulin  cover  on  the 
forecastle,  and  another  astern,  hinted  at  something 
heavier  there.  Her  lines  and  finish  were  so  grace- 
ful that  I  felt  sure  she  was  French  built,  for 
English  builders  ever  consider  strength  before 
beauty.  A  very  fast  boat,  I  judged;  but  how  she 
would  behave  in  dirty  weather  I  was  not  so  sure. 
Anyway,  a  craft  to  make  a  sailor's  heart  hungry 
to  see  her  loosed  and  free  of  the  seas.  She  sat  the 
water  like  a  gull,  so  lightly  that  one  half  expected 
a  sudden  unfolding  of  wings  and  a  soaring  flight 
into  the  blue. 

T  was  still  gazing  with  all  my  eyes,  and  drifting 
slowly  in,  when  a  sharp  hail  brought  me  round 
facing  a  man  who  leaned  with  his  arms  on  a  wall 
of  rock  and  looked  over  and  down  at  me. 

•'  Hello  there?" 

"Hello!"  T  replied,  and  saw  that  it  was  young 
Torode  himself. 

■'  Tiens  !  It  is  Monsieur  Carre,  is  it  not?  And 
what  may  Monsieur  Carre  want  here?"  His  tone 
was  somewhat  masterful,  if  not  insolent.  I  felt 
an  inclination  to  resent  it.  but  bethought  me  in  time 
that  such  could  be  no  help  to  my  plana,  and  that, 
moreover,  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  concealment. 

"  I  came  to  see  vour  father.      Is  he  to  be  seen?" 

"  So?     What  about?" 

"  I  want:  to  join  his  ship  there  for  the  privateer- 
ing.    She's  a  beauty." 

"Oh — ho!      Tired  of  honest  trading?" 

I    didn't    know    privateering    had    become    dis- 
honest. " 

Bit  different  from  what  you've  been  accustomed 
to,  isn't  it?" 

"  Bit  more  profitable  anyway,  so  they  say.  Are 
you  open   tor  any   hands?" 

But  Torode  had  turned,  and  was  in  conversation 
with  some  one  inside  the  rampart.  I  heard  my 
own  name  mentioned,  and  presently  he  disappeared 
and  his  place  was  taken  by  an  older  man  whom  I 
knew  instinctively  for  the  great  Torode  himself. 

A  massive  black  head,  and  a  grim,  dark  face, 
with  a  week's  growth  of  bristling  black  hair  about 
it,  and  a  dark  moustache,  a  strong  lowering  face, 
and  a  pair  of  keen,  black  eyes  that  bored  holes  in 
one;  that  was  Torode  of  Herm  as  I   first  set   eves 


on  him.  He  stared  at  me  so  long  and  lixedlv,  as 
if  he  had  never  seen  anything  like  me  before,  that 
at    last,    out    of    sheer    discomfort.     1    had    to    Speak. 

••  Monsieur  Torode?"  1  asked  ;  and  after  another 
Staring  pause,   he  said  gruffly  : 

B  "'-n  !    1   am   Torode.        What   is  it   you   w\, 

"•  A  berth  on  your  ship  there." 

"  And  why?     Who  are  you,  then?" 

"Your    son    knows    me.      My    name    is    Can 
Phil.  Carre.     I  come  from  Sere.]." 

"Where  there?" 

"  Belfantaine." 

"Does  your   father  live  there?" 

"He's  dead  these  twenty  years.  I  live  with  my 
mother  and  my  grandfather." 

He  seemed  to  be  turning  this  over  in  his  mind, 
and  presently  he  asked : 

"And  they  want  you  to  go  privateering?" 

"I  don't  say  they  want  me  to;  it's  I  want  to 
go.  They  are  willing— at  all  events  they  don't 
object." 

"And  why   do  you   go  against   their  wishes?" 

"  Well,  it's  this  way,  Monsieur  Torode.  I've  been 
four  voyages  to  the  West,  and  there's  no  great  things 
in  it.  I  want  to  be  doing  something  more  for  my- 
self." 

"Why  don't  you  try  the  free  trading?" 

"  Ah,  there  !  We  have  never  taken  to  the  free 
trading,  but  I  don't  know  why." 

"Afraid,    maybe?" 

"  No,  it's  not  that.  There's  more  risk  privateer- 
ing." 

"Well,  then?" 

"  My  folks  don't  like  it.     That's  all  I  know." 

"  But  they'll  let  you  go  privateering  ?" 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  with  a  shrug  at  my  own  lack  1  f 
understanding  on  that  point.  "Privateering's 
honest  business  after  all." 

"And  free  trading  isn't?  You'll  never  make  a 
privateer,  mon  gars.  You're  too  much  in  leading 
strings." 

"  I  don't  know,"  I  said,  somewhat  ruffled.  "  I 
have  seen  some  service.  We  fought  a  Frenchman 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  I've  been  twice  wrecked." 

"So!  Well,  we're  full  up,  and  business  is  bad, 
or  we  wouldn't  be  lying  here." 

"  And  vou  won't  give  me  a  trial  ?" 

"  No  !" 

"  And  that's  the  last  word." 

"That's  the  last  word." 

"  Then  I'll  wish  you  good  day,  monsieur.  I  must 
try  elsewhere,"  and  I  dropped  into  my  seat  and 
pulled   away   down   the  little  roadstead.  i 

Monsieur  Torode  was  still  leaning  over  the  wall, 
and  watching  me  fixedly,  when  I  turned  the  comer 
of  the  outer  ridge  of  rocks  and  crept  away  through 
the  mazy  channels  towards  Peter  Port.  When  I 
got  farther  out,  and  could  get  an  occasional  glimpse 
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of  the  rampart,  he  was  still  leaning  on  it,  and  still 
staring  out  .it  me  just  as  I  had  left  him. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 
How  I  Went  Out  With  John  Ozanne. 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  finding  John  Ozanne. 
I  made  out  his  burly  figure  and  red-whiskered  face 
on  the  harbour  wall  before  1  had  passed  Castle  Cor- 
net, and  heard  his  big  voi  iuimouredly  roar- 
ing to  the  men  at  work  in  tin-  rigging  of  a  la 
schooner  that   lay   alongside. 

H«-  greeted  me  with  great  goodwill. 

"Why.  surely,  Phil..'-  he  said,  very  heartily,  in 
reply  to  my  request.  "It's  not  your 'grandfather's 
boy  I  would  be  refusing,  and  it's' a  small  boat  that 
won't  take  in  one  more.  What  does  the  old  man  say 
to  your  going?" 

"He's  willing,  or  I  wouldn't  bo  here.'* 

"That's  all  right,  then.  What  do  you  think  of 
her?" 

We  wore  standing  on  the  harbour  wall,  looking 
down  on  the  schooner  on  which  the  riggers  were 
busy  renewing  her  standing  gear. 

"  A  good,  staunch  boat.   I  should  say.     What  can 
gel  out  of  her?" 

H     with    these    now    spars,   and    she   can 
e  up  as  close  as  any  boat  I've  ever  seen     except, 
maybe,  yon  black  snake  of  Torode's,"  with  a  jerk  of 
the  hear!  towards  Herm.     "Seen  her?" 

"  Ves,   I've  seen  her.    HoVs  she  in  bad  weather?" 

"  Wet,  I  should  say.  Wo  can  stand  a  heap  more 
than  she  can." 

"When  do  you  expeel  to  get  off?" 

"Inside  a  week.  Come  along  and  have  a  drink, 
its  dry  work  watching  these  fellows." 

So  we  went  along  to  the  cafe  just  behind  us.  and 
it  was  while  we  were  sitting  there,  sipping  our 
cider,  and  I  was  telling  him  of  mv  last  voyage  and 
after-journeyings,  that  a  man  came  in  and  slapped 
down  on  the  table  in  front  of  us  a  printed  bill 
which,  as  it  turned  out  afterwards,  concerned  us 
more    nearly    than    we  knew. 

id  John  Ozanne,  "  I'd  heard  of  that. 
Tf  we  happen  across  him  we'll  pick  up  that  ,£5000. 
or  we'll  know  the  reason  why." 

It  was  a  notice  sent  out  i.N  one  John  Julius  An- 
Lloyds,  in  the  Citj  I  I  ondon,  on  be- 
half of  the  merchants  and  shipowners  there,  offer 
ing  a  reward  of  ,£5000  for  the  capture,  or  proof 
of  the  destruction,  of  a  French  privateer  which  had 
for  some  time  past  been  making  great  play  with 
British  shipping  in  the  Channel  and  Ba  ay. 

She  was  described  as  a  schooner  of  i^o  tons  or 
thereabouts,  black  hull  with  red  streak,  carrying 
an  unusually  large  crew  and  unusuallv  heavy  metal, 
flew  a  white  flag  with  a  red  hand  on'  it.  her 
red^  figure-head  was  said  to  represent  the  same 
device,  and  she  was  known  by  the  name  of  "  la 
Main   Romre.*' 


John  Ozanne  folded  the  bill  methodically  and 
stowed  it  safely  away   in  his  pocket-book. 

"  It'd  be  a  fortune  if  we  caught  him  full."  he 
said,  thoughtfully.  "  They  say  he  takes  no  pri 
Just  helps  himself  to  what  he  wants  like  a  highway- 
man, and  then  sheers  off  and  looks  out  for  an- 
other. Rare  pickings  he  must  have  had  among  s 
of  those  fat  East  [ndiamen.  Here's  to  our  falling  in 
with  him  !"  And  we  clicked  our  mugs  on  that  right 
hopefully. 

"What  weight  do  we  carry?"  I  asked,  in  view 
of  the  frenchman's  heavy  guns,  our  own  not 
being  yet  mounted. 

"Four  eighteens  aside,  and  one  twenty-four 
forward  and  one  aft.  There'll  be  some  chips  flying 
if  we  meet  him,  but  we'll  do  our  l>est  to  close  his 
list  and  stop  his  grabbing.  You're  wanting  to 
back?  Come  over  daj  after  to-morrow  and  give  me 
a  hand.  I'll  be  glad  of  your  help."  and  I  dropped 
into  my  boat  and  pulled  out  into  the  wind  and  ran 
up  my  lug  for  home. 

"So  you  saw  Torode  himself.  Phil.?  And  what 
is  he  like?"  asked  nl>  grandfather,  as  I  told  them 
the  day's  doings. 

"Big,    black,    giim-looking    fellow.       Just    what 
you'd  expect.     On  the  whole  I'm  not  sorry  T'm  g< 
with  John  Ozanne.     He  seems  pleased  to  have  me, 
too.  and  that's  something." 

"I'd  much  sooner  think  of  you  with  him,"  said 
my  mother.  "  I  know  nothing  of  Monsieur  Torode. 
but  nobody  seems  to  like  him." 

Jeanne  Falla  laughed  heartily  when  T  told  her 
of  my  visit  to  Brecqhou,  which  T  did  very  fully. 

"Phil.,  you're  getting  on'.  And  you  told  her 
to  her  face  before  them  all  that  you  wanted  to 
marry  her.  It's  as  odd  a  style  of  wooing  as  ever  I 
heard." 

"Well,  you  see.  I  wanted  there  to  be  no  mistake 
about  it,  Aunt  Jeanne.  If  T  don't  see  Carette  again 
before  I  leave,  she  will  know  how  the  land  lies, 
at  all  events.  If  she  takes  to  young  Torode  while 
T'm  away  it's  1  die  likes  him  best" 

"And  she.    Carette      what    did  she  say  to  it?" 

"She  didn't  say  anything." 

"Tuts!  How  did  she  look,  boy?  A  girl  tells 
more  with  her  face  and  her  eyes  than  with  her 
tongue,  even  when  they  sa\   opposite  things." 

"I'm    not    sure    how     she    took    it.    Aunt   Je 
How   would  yen   have  taken   it.   now?" 

"  Ma    fe  !      It    would    depend,"    she   laughed,    her 
old  face  creasing  up  with   merriment.     "  Tf  it  was 
Monsieur    Right     I     wouldn't    have    minded    maybe, 
though   I   might   1m>  a   bit  taken   aback  at   the  new 
in  D  urting." 

"Well,  T  thought  six-  looked  something  like  that. 
And  then,  afterwards,  I  wasn't  sure  she  wasn't 
angry  about   it." 

(To   be  continued .) 
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INSURANCE  NOTES. 


The  scheme  of  amalgamation  of  the  Citizens'  Life 
Assurance  Co.  and  the  Mutual  Life  Association  of 
Australasia,  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  share- 
holders   of    the    Citizens'     Lite     Association,     has    now 

been  agreed  to  by  the  policyholders  of  the  Mutual 
Life  Association  hv  a  very  large  majority,  and  now 
only  await.s  confirmation  at  the  meeting  to  be  held 
at  the  end   of   October.     A    meeting  of  policyholders 

of  the  Mutual  Life  Association,  who  were  opposed  to 
the  scheme,  was  held  in  Melbourne  on  3rd  October, 
but  the  general  impression  in  well-informed  circles  in 
Melbourne  and  Sydney  is  that  the  amalgamation  will 
be  given  effect  to.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  amalga- 
mation will  greatly  improve  the  position  of  the  policy- 
holders in  both  companies. 


Murwillumbah,  a  thriving  and  prosperous  settle- 
ment situated  in  the  midst  of  a  large  sugar-growing 
and  dairying  district  on  the  Tweed  River,  New  South 
Wales,  was,  on  the  night  of  Sunday,  loth  ult.,  visited 
by  a  fire,  which  spread  with  such  disastrous  speed  that 
within  a  few  hours  the  town  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of 
smouldering  ruins.  The  outbreak  originated  in 
Dainer's  Bakery,  and,  fanned  by  a  strong  westerly 
wind,  the  flames  spread  rapidly  and  swept  onward 
with  irresistible  fury.  The  construction  of  the  town, 
being  principally  of  wooden  buildings  erected  as  closely 
together  as  possible,  and  the  entire  absence  of  a  fire 
extinction  service,  render  it  easy  to  Understand  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  residents  were  power- 
less to  cope  with  the  conflagration  which  resulted  in 
the  total  demolition  of  no  less  than  59  buildings  and 
their  contents,  and  laid  waste  the  whole  of  the  busi- 
ness portion  of  a  prosperous  town.  The  damage  done 
is  estimated  at  about  £100,000  of  which  some  £40,000 
or  £50,000  was  covered  by  insurance,  so  that  the  loss 
to  the  townspeople  will  be  very  severe. 


The  Statistical  Register  of  Victoria,  which  lias  just 
been  issued,  gives  some  interesting  particulars  re- 
specting Victorian  Life  Assurance  policies.  It  shows 
that  the  total  number  of  policies  (excluding  annuities) 
in  force  in  Victorian  offices  in  1906  was  87,894,  as- 
suring £10,010,359,  against  84,894,  assuring  £9,702,730 
in  1905.  In  1906  the  policies  in  New  South  Wales  con- 
trolled institutions  numbered  138,546,  assuring 
£18,973,95(i,  against  133,117,  assuring  £18,242,212  in 
the  preceding  year.  All  Australian  offices  show  a 
healthy  increase  in  business  done,  but  American  and 
British  companies  show  a  falling  off. 


The  steel  screw  steamer  "  Patroclus,"  5509  tons, 
owned  by  the  Ocean  S.S.  Company,  ran  on  to  the 
rocks  at  Portland  (Dorset)  in  the  English  Channel  on 
18th  July  last.  The  "  Patroclus  "  was  on  a  voyage 
from  the  principal  Australian  ports,  and  carried  a 
mixed  cargo  for  London,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow.  It 
is  feared  that  the  vessel  will  become  a  total   wreck. 


CITIZENS'  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY  LTD. 

Head  Office:  Castlereagh  &  Moore  Sts. 
SYDNEY. 


FUNDS      -       - 
ANNUAL  INCOME 


£1,900,000. 
£490,000. 


The  COMPANY  has 

Money  to  Lend 

on  Security  of  Freehold,  City  or  Suburban 
Properties,  Good  Dairy  Farms,  Agricultural  and 
Grazing  Lands  (Freehold  or  C.P.  and  C.L.),  oi 
Government  Stock  of  any  of  the  Australian 
States  or  New  Zealand  at  Lowest  Current  Rates 
of  Interest. 

Loans  Arranged  for  a  Fixed  Term,  or  Mad* 
Repayable  by  Instalments,  Without  Notice  or 
Payment  of  Any  Fine. 


COLONIAL    MUTUAL 
.  .  FIRE  .  . 

INSURANCE    COMPANY    LIMITED. 


FIRE 

ACCIDENT      • 

EMPLOYER'S 
LIABILITY 

FIDELITY 

GUARANTEE 

PLATE-CLASS 
BREAKAGE 

MARINE 

BURGLARY    • 


Insurance. 


OFFICES. 

MELBOURNE— 60  Market  Street. 

SYDNEY— 78  Pitt  Street. 

ADELAIDE— 71  King  William  Street. 

BRISBANE— Creek  Street. 

PERTH— Barrack  Street. 

HOBART— Colllna  Street. 

LONDON— St.  Michael's  Alley,  Cornhill,  B.C. 
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ZVI r.  James  O.  Fairfax,  of  Sydney.  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  director  of  the  Australian  Mutual  Provi- 
dent Society,  to  till  the  vacancy  in  the  directorate 
caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Rollo  A.  Cape. 


The  burning  steamer  "  Fortunatus,"  owned  by 
Messrs.  Archibald,  Currie  and  Co.,  which  was  aban- 
doned in  the  Indian  Ocean  on  31st  July  last,  was  on 
19th  August  sighted  by  the  Royal  mail  steamer 
"  Himalaya."  in  latitude  4  deg.,  40  min.  South,  and 
longitude  89  deg.,  40  min.  East.  Captain  W.  L. 
Broun,  of  the  "  Himalaya,"  reported  that  the  derelict 
was  still  in  the  track  of,  and  a  great  menace  to  ship- 
ping, and  the  naval  authorities  at  Colombo  thereupon 
despatched  II. M.S.  "Perseus"  in  search  of  the  burn- 
ing vessel  with  the  object  of  sinking  her. 


Great  anxiety  was  caused  last  month  when  it  was 
made  known  that  the  Onion  Steamship  Company's 
s.s.  "Monowai,"  was  considerably  overdue  on  her 
voyage  from  Auckland  to  Sydney,  and  it  wae  feared 
that  some  mishap  had  befallen  her.  Several  tugs 
were  .sent  out  to  search  for  her,  and  all  vessels  trading 
between  Sydney  and  New  Zealand  kept  a  look-out  for 
her.  She  was  eventually  picked  up  by  the  Union 
Company's  "  Mokoia,"  294  miles  from  Sydney,  and 
Bafely  towed*  to  that  port.  It  wa.s  found  that 
the  "  Monowai  *'  bad  had  her  rudder  head  carried 
away  during  a  severe  gale  when  221  miles  from  Sydney, 
and  tackles  were  rigged  across  the  deck  to 
secure  the  rudder,  and  a  sea  anchor  was  also  rigged 
to  stop  the  drift  of  the  vessel.  When  the  "Mokoia" 
came  np  with  her  there  was  a  tremendous  sea  running, 

ami  the  task  of  getting  alongside  the  disabled  vessel 
\\a-  attended  witli  great  danger.  Both  vessels  were 
rolling  heavily,  aixl  the  "Mokoia"  struck  the  bow 
of  the  ''  Monowai  "  heavily,  but  eventually  a  line  was 
got  aboard  and  the  "Monowai"  taken  in  tow.  This 
is  the  second  occasion  on  which  the  "Monowai"  has 
broken  down.  Her  propeller  became  damaged  in 
1001  in  a  trip  from  the  Bluff  to  Hobart  and  Mel- 
bourne,  and,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  it  was  the 
'■  Mokoia  "  that  picked  her  up  on  that  occasion  also, 
and  brought  her  safely  to  port. 


Particulars  were  given  in  this  column  last  month 
o!  th<-  circumstances  which  led  up  to  the  resignation 
ot  Superintendent  Hooker,  of  the  Adelaide  Fire  Bri- 
gade, at  the  request  of  the  Hoard.  The  Chief  Secre- 
tary of  South  Australia  has  since  called  for  a  reporl 
on  the  matter  from  the  down  Solicitor,  who  re- 
plied that  he  considered  that  action  .should  be  taken 
Bgainsl     the    late  Superintendent  it  there  were  sufficient 

evidence  to  support  the  findings  of  the  Board  in  the 
report,  and  he  considered  the  duty  of  prosecution 
devolved  on  tie  Board.  The  Under-Secretary  then 
wrote  to  the  Hoard,  expressing  regret  that  the  Hoard 
did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  take  prompt  action 
in  bringing  the  matter  before  a  court  ot  justice,  the 
letter    adding: — '•  I    am    also    desired    to    say    that     the 


THE    EQUITY   TRUSTEES,    EXECUTORS,   AND 
AGENCY    COMPANY    LIMITED. 

(tESERVE  LIABILITY,  £100,000 ;    GUARANTEE  FUND,  £10.000. 
BOARD  OF   DIRECTORS-Edward   Fanning.   Esq.,  Chairman.    W 
Campbell    Guest,    Esq.;    \V.   H.  Irvine     Esq..    K.C.M.O.;   Donald 
Mackinnon.  Esq.,  M.L.A.;  R.  G.M'Cutcheon.  Esq.,M.L.A. 

REGISTERED   OFFICE.    No.    85    QUEEN   ST..    MELBOURNE. 

This  Company  is  empowered  by  special  Act  of  Parliament  to  per. 
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CLEMENT    H.   DAVIS, 

Incorporated  Accountant. 

Licensed  Auditor. 
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ROYAL    BANK    CHAMBERS,    MELBOURNE. 


Hoard,     being    the    custodian     of    funds    to    which    the 

Government  is  .so  Large  a  contributor,  the  Chiei  Secre- 
tary feels  justified  in  making  this  remonstrance,  more 

particularly  a.s  the  irregularities  were  of  so  grave  a 
character,  and  that  the  Hoard's  report  cast.s  a  reflec- 
tion on  tho  whole  mercantile  community,  which  will 
remain  until  the  guilty  firms  are  exposed."  To  this 
the  Board  replied  that  the  letter  had  been  read  and 
received. 


Overheard  at  the  Insurance  office: — 

Lady  Enquirer:  "Is  it  true  that  for  2os.  you  will 
insure  my  house  for  £1000P" 

Clerk:  "Quite  true,  madam;  if  it  burns  down  we 
will   pay  you  £1000." 

Lady  Enquirer:  "But  do  you  make  any  enquiries 
if  there  is  a  fire  p" 

Clerk:  "Oh.  certainly;  we  make  the  strictest  en- 
quiry.' ' 

Lady:  "  Ah!  I  thought  there  wa.s  a  catch  about  it 
somewhere." 


Khuhl<T>ida.t»ch.~\ 


L  Berlin. 


A   Suspicious  Symptom   of   Friendship, 
el  discovers,  to  li is  horror,  that  tlie  harmless  agree 
ment  which  his  neighbours  have  arranged  frith  regard  to  his 
land  amounts  to  surrounding  him  with  an   Impassable  wire 
Fence. 
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GOOD  BOOKS 


FOR 


LITTLE  MONEY 


We  will  send  you  any  of  the  following  Poets  or  Novels  at  the  rate 
of  Is.  4d.  per  dozen,  posted.  Pick  out  what  you  want  and  send  the  order 
along.     THE  WHOLE  SIXTY  for  6s.  6d. 

Holidays  are  approaching.  These  Books  are  the  very  thing.  You  can  put 
half-a-dozen  in  your  pocket  without  trouble,  and  enjoy  them  by  the  sea 
side   or   under  the   shade   of  the  trees   in   the    country. 


POETS. 

Wordsworth. 

Liberty,  Progress  and  Labour  (Whittier). 

Robert  Southey. 

Pleasures  of  Hope. 

Robert  Browning. 

St.  George  and  the  Dragon. 

John  Keats. 

The  Earthly  Paradise. 

John  Dryden. 

Canterbury  Tales. 

Paradise  Lost  (Part  II.). 

Childe  Harold  (Part  II.). 

Legends  and  Ballads. 

Irish  Melodies 
W.  Cullen  Bryant. 

Whittier  (Part  I.). 

Walter  Whitman. 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

William  Cowper. 

Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 

I  ngoldsby  Legends. 

Schoolroom  and  Scholar. 

Tn  Memoriam. 

Keble's  Christian  Year. 

NOVELS. 

Lay  Down  Your  Arms. 

Round  the  World  in  Eighty  Days. 

the  Scarlet  Letter. 

Robert  Falconer. 


Aldersyde. 

Guy  Eawkes. 

Tartarin  of  Tarascon. 

Tower  of  London. 

She. 

Five  Weeks  in  a  Balloon. 

The  Art  of  Marriage. 

The  Fifth  Form  at  St.  Dominic's. 

The  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 

Tales  of  Mystery  and  Horror. 

Stories   of   Sevastopol. 

Jane  Eyre. 

The   Conscript. 

Noemi,  the  Brigand's  Daughter. 

Old  St.  Paul's. 

The  Hour  and  the  Man. 

Midshipman  Easy. 

True  History  of  Joshua  Davidson. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 

Coningsby. 

Frankenstein. 

Scottish   Chiefs. 

Les  Miserables  (Fantine,  Cosette,  Marius). 

Charles  O'Malley. 

Monte  Christo's  Millions. 

Little  Emily. 

Handy  Andy. 

Pride  and  Prejudice. 

Innocents  Abroad. 

Schonberg-Cotta  Family. 

Ben  Hur. 
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TO  make  Robur  tea 
properly,  you  must  put 
fresh  water  into  your 
kettle  each  time  (never  use 
water  that  has  been  boiled 
before,  because  the  more  it  is 
boiled,  the  harder  it  gets)  — 
thoroughly  warm  your  teapot 
— put  in  the  required  amount 
of  leaf — pour  on  the  water 
immediately  it  boils — let  it 
draw  for  5  or  6  minutes — 
then  it's  ready.  Whatever 
you  do,  don't  let  it  draw  too 
long,  or  you'll  spoil  it,  and 
it  is  a  shame  to  spoil  good 
tea  like    Robur. 

The  No.  1  Grade 
Robur  is  beautiful 
tea. 


* 


) 


I'm   the    Robur 
Tea    Girl! 


i\l'V?/0*< 


Miss  \nctit  DmoN— phef.t  bv   Sltivart  &•  Co.,   .'/<•. 


Robur.. 
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